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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THANKS in no small degree to the extravagant amount of 
attention lavished by British Statesmanship of late years 

on the affairs of the League of Nations, 
ae Loegue major British interests have been neglected 

and have suffered accordingly. This obser- 
vation is made in no partisan spirit, as all Parties—Con- 
servatives, Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists—are equally 
to blame. Their Leaders have vied with one another in 
glorifying the League and in commending it to the British 
People as the last word in human sagacity, and the single 
alternative to another Great War. Their intentions were 
unimpeachable. It was no deception on their part. They 
were themselves completely deceived by the sonorous 
sentimentalism of President Wilson. They honestly be- 
lieved in their unreflecting simplicity that he had unravelled 
the riddle of the ages and discovered the Secret of Perpetual 
Peace. In their reckless enthusiasm they did not even 
inquire whether that great and good man had any authority 
from his own country to enforce the Covenant on the 
Allied and Associated Powers under threat of breaking up 
the Paris Peace Conference, still less whether he had any 
mandate to sign it on their behalf. British statesmen 
were too carried away by a great idea and “a noble ideal ” 
to stop and think. They devoted their talents to elaborat- 
ing the machinery of the League of Nations and to making 
propaganda on its behalf among other Powers, who ulti- 
mately under our example, and some pressure, followed 
suit. The Geneva experiment was subsequently launched 
amid a tremendous flourish of trumpets that was all the 
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more prodigious in order to drown the disappointment 
caused by the unhesitating refusal of the United States 
to honour the Presidential signature. From that day to 
this the League has preoccupied Downing Street to the 
exclusion of almost every other aspect of Foreign Affairs, 
without doing anything to justify the hopes of its authors 
or encourage the world to regard it in a homely phrase 
as “‘ able to deliver the goods.” 


THAT the League of Nations has been a grievous burden 
to Great Britain is becoming apparent to everybody except 
al its professional propagandists. It has 

diverted British statesmanship from its 
proper channel, viz. the safeguarding of 

world-wide British interests which have become gravely 
compromised by the diversion of so much political activity 
not to say enthusiasm from the Empire of which London is 
the metropolis to the “ International Sphere” of which 
Geneva is the hub. It is not as though Downing Street had 
anything to show for this concentration of interest outside 
the King’s Dominion. No one with a speaking acquaintance 
with facts or any regard for the truth will be heard to aver 
that the world is a whit more peaceful and brotherly or 
sisterly than it was the opening day of the first Session at 
Geneva. It has been a case of “‘ much cry and little wool ” ; 
there has been a vast amount of talk but so little action in 
any affair of importance that a feeling now prevails that 
the success of the League depends on its doing nothing. 
So long as it is quiescent it may pass muster. But the 
moment it moves in any matter of moment it will come 
to grief if it does not actually break up. This melancholy 
conclusion appears to be tacitly accepted by its champions, 
who are pained and grieved by any suggestion on the part 
of supporters who have innocently taken the League at its 
face value, that it should intervene and assert itself on 
such an issue as China, which threatens the peace of the 


world if any crisis ever did. Considering the sacrifices | 
successive British Governments have called upon the British 


people to make since the Armistice in the cause of the League, 
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at the expense of our national and Imperial interests, it 
might have been imagined that mere decency, to say nothing 
of self-respect, would have impelled fellow-signatories of 
the Covenant to at least give this country their moral 
support in resisting the scrapping by another member of 
the League of all her treaties. By no means. The League 
interest in the chaos of the Far East ended with the election 
of an unconscionable Chinaman to the League Council! 


WE have never for a moment questioned the motives that 
inspired the British Foreign Minister to make a fetish of 
the League of Nations and to exhaust him- 
self in travelling to and from its deliberations. 
Nor have we doubted the good faith with 
which he has explored other avenues of “ international 
good will,”’ notably “‘ Locarno.” But we do maintain that 
with more attention to strictly British interests, not only 
would the British outlook at the opening of another gloomy 
year be appreciably brighter than it is, but the prospects 
of peace, so far from suffering, would be immeasurably 
better than they are. If only our statesmen could be 
persuaded to take a leaf out of the book of those foreign 
nations that mind their own business, not only would we 
be much better off than we are, but likewise other civilized 
Powers. Conspicuous has been British neglect of British 
interests in China, though for the last three generations 
our stake in that Empire has been regarded as among our 
greatest assets and one we could not afford to lose. Inci- 
dental to the post-war mood, which is best described by a 
French word, ‘‘ Defeatism,” we gratuitously abandoned 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1921. It was our sheet- 
anchor in the Far East, and of the utmost value both to 
British prestige and to British trade. This folly was no 
fault of Japan’s. It was none of her doing. On the 
contrary, the alliance with Great Britain was among the 
few political issues of which all Parties in Japan were 
united in approving. The Japanese, from their noble 
monarch—whom all the world is now mourning—down- 
wards, were at once surprised and mortified when they 
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learnt that Great Britain contemplated the abrogation of a 
compact which had been the one stabilizing factor of the 
Far-Eastern world. They were too proud to complain, but 
they drew their own conclusions and changed their Foreign 
Policy, with results not yet completely clear to the West, 
though we are dimly conscious of an orientation that is 
likely to be detrimental to British and European interests, 
to say nothing of those of the United States. It is not as 
though, when we lost Japan, we gained the support of the 
Washington Government in our efforts to give effect to 
the policy of the Washington Conference. The United 
States elected to play a lone hand in China as elsewhere 
under the delusion that whatever fate might befall Europeans 
in general, and Britain in particular, Americans are so 
adored through China that American prestige and American 
trade were assured and stood to gain by the misfortunes 
of other Powers. 


THE other Western Powers were no wiser than ourselves, 
But there was this difference between us that somehow 
y escaped notice in London. Great Britain 
ding Us. had incomparably more at stake in China 
8 

than other nations. If things went wrong 

we should suffer out of all proportion as compared with them. 
The policy of drifting was obviously detrimental to all, but 
it was we who would ultimately pay the piper. This very 
factor, that partially explains their indifference, should have 
awakened our Government to action. But, as already noted, 
Downing Street was preoccupied with less important events 
nearer home. China was forgotten. It was doubtless hoped 
against hope that something would turn up to make the 
Washington Treaty Powers more “reasonable” and teach 


them that we were all in the same boat, whether we liked it 
or not. Unfortunately this optimism was not justified. 
The spirit of co-operation among the Governments concerned 
was about as highly developed as in a collection of cater- 
wauling tom-cats on a roof. Towards the end of last year, 
after the waste of several years, the inexhaustible patience 
of our Cabinet gave out. Ministers at last grasped that 
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unless Great Britain did something, nothing would be done, 
and a situation already alarming would become appalling. 
As we recorded last month, a new British Minister, Mr. (now 
Sir) Miles Lampson was accredited to the phantom Govern- 
ment of Peking and furnished with a brand-new policy. On 
his way to the nominal capital of China Sir Miles diverged 
to Hankow to discuss the situation with the Cantonese 
Government, who had been allowed, under cover of the 
sham-fights of spurious “War Lords,” to acquire control 
of southern China below the Yangtze, and make no con- 
cealment of their ambition to kick “the foreign devils” 
—especially our Satanic selves—neck-and-crop out of the 
Celestial Kingdom. The spokesman of this movement, 
designated the Kuomintang Foreign Minister, is Mr. Eugene 
Chen, a Westernized, Bolshevized Chinaman of dubious 
antecedents, who, like our Mr. Cook, has placed himself 
at the service of Moscow and is under the thumb of the 
local Moscow agents, the notorious Jacob Borodin* and 
a certain “General” Gallent. What passed between Mr. 
Chen and the British Minister was not divulged. That 
their conversations were not reassuring may be inferred 
from the subsequent disaster at Hankow, as also from the 
fact that, without waiting until Sir Miles himself could 
deliver it in person, our Chargé d’Affaires in Peking, Mr. 
O’Malley, was instructed to present the British Note 
forthwith to the Representatives of the Washington Treaty 
Powers accredited to China. This document had not yet 
been published when we last went to Press. 


Its contents proved to be momentous, being nothing less 
than a completely new departure in British policy towards 
China. Its cool, not to say unfriendly, recep- 
tion by most of the Powers to whom it was 
addressed, and the ludicrous accusations 
against our long-suffering Government “of trying to steal 
a march” on our Associates, leave us stone-cold. Great 
Britain had been only too ready to follow any Power that 
would take the lead, and fondly, if foolishly, supposed 


Conditions of 
Success 


* His real name is Michael Grusenberg—he is presumably a Jew. 
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that the fact of the so-called Washington Powers having 
signed a treaty would unite them in common action. We 
had met with nothing but obstruction. We had not only 
lost prestige, alias Credit, but had likewise endangered 
our nationals to say nothing of our trade, by our supine- 
ness. It were presumptuous in those who know as little 
about actual conditions in China as we do to pass judgment 
on this carefully considered statement of policy. The 
sounder it may be the more keenly we regret the tardiness 
of its appearance. It might have had some chance of 
acceptance two or three years ago, i.e. before China became 
bound to Soviet Russia, and before the Secret Treaty 
between Germany and Russia, which has assuredly been 
no small influence in emboldening Moscow to egg on Canton 
to its concentrated fury against everything British. It is 
likewise observable—and this remark implies no first-hand 
knowledge of conditions in China—that in order to give 
our new departure a reasonable prospect of success, His 
Majesty’s Ministers should have convinced all whom it 
may concern that they know who are our real enemies in 
the Far East, as elsewhere, and that they hold them in 
contempt. In other words, they should have bundled the 
Soviet Diplomatic Agency, bag and baggage, out of London 
as being the representatives not of a “friendly” but of a 
hostile Government. So long as we allow deadly enemies, 
who proclaim open war against the British Empire, to 
conduct operations from the British Capital, we cannot 
wonder that the Chinese, or any other weak-kneed or 
defenceless community, succumbs to the machinations of 
Moscow. 


Tue Prime Minister, who is the soul of veracity, lately 
informed us that he was frequently “tired,” and occa- 
“Unrattled ” sionally “‘ feeble,” but “‘ never rattled.” We 

believe him, but his Government undoubtedly 
gives the impression of being rather easily “ rattled,” 
especially by “the Reds.” Had the Red Agency of 
Belgravia been ejected from London simultaneously with 
the presentation of the British Note to the Diplomatic 
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Corps in Pekin, the situation in China, which could hardly 
be worse than it now is, might, and we believe would, be 
appreciably better. Our statesmen should never forget 
that they are operating in that part of the world where 
Prestige is everything—where to “save face” is a ritual, 
and to kowtow is the mark of abasement and inferiority. 
It is not enough to be conscious of one’s strength and one’s 
courage when dealing with the most conceited people on 
the face of the earth. You must show them that you are 
strong and unafraid, otherwise they will not believe you. 
The British Note proposed the immediate and “ uncon- 
ditional grant of the Washington surtaxes.” It recognized 
that the treaties signed by China were out of date and 
should be revised whenever there was a Chinese Govern- 
ment to negotiate with. All ideas of “foreign tutelage” 
should be abandoned, and China’s right to “ tariff auto- 
nomy ” should be admitted as soon as she herself has settled 
and promulgated a new tariff. In emphasizing the urgency 
of the surtaxes, the British Government stated that it 
had only joined with great reluctance in the protest against 
the action of the Cantonese in actually levying these 
surtaxes. In other words, our Note recognized that a totally 
new situation demanded a radically different attitude on 
the part of foreign Powers and a totally different treatment 
of the problems demanding solution. Chinese nationalism 
was acknowledged to be the factor that had transformed 
the situation. One criticism that instantly became audible 
was that while paying tribute to Chinese nationalism—a 
movement that necessarily commands sympathy so long 
as it is a genuine manifestation of Chinese patriotism—the 
British Note made no mention of the notorious connection 
between the Canton movement and Soviet Russia, by 
whom it is directed if not dominated. The reluctance of 
Downing Street to see what stares it in the face at every 
turn is one of the mysteries of the day. How can British 
Policy anticipate success in China until the Soviet end of 
the conspiracy is tackled. The longer we put off the evil 
day the worse it must be for us as for our unfortunate 
fellow-countrymen and countrywomen braving the Bol- 
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shevist storm at Hankow, Shanghai, and other Treaty 
Ports, where they have as much right to be as Britons have 
a right to be anywhere. 


In the deplorable situation into which Great Britain and 
other Washington Treaty Powers had drifted through their 
own ineptitude and discord, it would have been extravagant 

to anticipate any immediate improvement 
Mealy-modthe coin the promulgation of the British Note. 
All the less as any salutary effect it might have had was 
somewhat attenuated by the mealy-mouthed speeches in 
which His Majesty’s Ministers deemed it their duty to 
discuss the Chinese crisis on the platform. When a man has 
his hand on your throat and makes it plain to the meanest 
understanding that his single purpose is to throttle you, 
you will do neither yourself nor anybody else any good 
by constantly asseverating that the last thing you con- 
template is to hurt your assailant. For one thing no one 
will believe you, as, once he has made it plain that you or 
he must die, it is your duty, and must be your intention, 
to prevent his killing you by knocking him on the head. 
These morbidly Pacifist speeches and namby-pamby leading 
articles, prompted from the Foreign Office and published, 
with the patriotic desire of supporting the Government, 
have done more harm than good by disseminating the 
fatal idea that, come what may, Great Britain will be ‘ too 
proud to fight ’—to borrow a famous transatlantic phrase 
which played no small part in entangling the United States 
in the Great War. There is no evidence that our Note has 
disarmed a single enemy in the length and breadth of China. 
On the contrary, it probably increased their number when 
the ‘‘ Arch Imperialist’? was seen to be ‘‘on the run” 
and kowtowing to the riff-raff of Canton, who are no more 
“the Chinese People”? than Mr. Cook and Co. are “ the 
British People.” 


Ir was distinctly ominous that the most visible result of 
our separating ourselves from the Washington Treaty 
Powers, paying official tribute to Chinese Nationalism, 
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advocating the surtaxes, and “ negotiating’’ with Eugene 
Chen was that an organized Bolshevist mob was 
F is deliberately let loose upon the British Con- 
Hankow cession at Hankow—other Foreign Conces- 
sions remaining immune—which shows that the mob was 
under control of Chen and Co. The British women and 
children had to flee for their lives, while their husbands, 
brothers, and fathers took refuge in the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company’s building, where they have remained virtually 
prisoners ever since. Every humiliation that Jacob 
Borodin, alias Michael Grusenberg, alias George Brown 
(to give him the name under which this ruffian was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment in Glasgow in 
August 1922), could think of was heaped upon this country, 
including the hauling down of the flag at the British 
Consulate and the desecration of our War Memorial. 
The fact that the British Concession was actually taken 
over by Messrs. Chen, Sun-Fo, and Soong—respectively 
‘“‘ Minister ’’’ for Foreign Affairs, Communications, and Finance 
in the Cantonese Government—speaks for itself. It was 
they who had with Borodin turned on the rabble in order 
to acquire this tit-bit. Had such an episode occurred 
under a Radical Government, Tory orators would be 
stumping the country tearing a passion to tatters as in 
the days of ‘“‘Majuba” and ‘‘ Khartoum,” of which 
“Hankow’’ would have been pronounced a _ worthy 
associate—an eternal memorial of the poltroonery of Radicals. 
But under irreproachable Conservative Government all 
things are possible except a Patriotic Opposition. Radicals 
and Socialists only “‘ grouse” at our not having handed 
over Hankow sooner! So morbid was the mood of the 
moment that, as Hankow had fallen so easily and with so little 
damage to the Government, Defeatists were emboldened to 
toy with the idea of generally “cutting our losses” in 
China and allowing Shanghai, and presumably Hong-Kong, 
to revert to their original owners. Lamentable statements 
appeared in the Press, that could only have emanated from 
some official source discussing the débdcle of everything 
British at Hankow as though it were a positive gain and 
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a subject of congratulation that an unsuspecting community 
of our compatriots had been caught unawares and over- 
whelmed in circumstances that precluded the possibility of 
resistance. Could history repeat itself at Shanghai, what a 
triumph for Pacifism and what a perfect solution of our 
Chinese problems for all British subjects to be ejected from 
China without our clearing out a single Red from England! 
Having retired from China, we might be persuaded to 
relinquish India—where the Reds are already active—as 
well as every other place East of Suez, and the dream of 
** Little England ”’ would at last be realized. 


NoTHING in these pages must be taken as reflecting on our 
Men on the Spot—naval, military, and diplomatic. They 
eet deserve all our sympathy and support in 

the desperately difficult position in which 
they have been placed by “ Wait and Sees” at home. 
Being human they are bound to make some mistakes, and 
being British they are liable to underrate what “ they 
are up against,” a characteristic that has its value in dan- 
gerous emergency. The Home Government has needed 
“ gingering up” to some conception of the impossibility 
of allowing Shanghai to go the way of Hankow. The 
latter place, being inaccessible to British sea power at this 
time of year would, in any event, have been difficult to 
defend without intelligent anticipation and previous pre- 
paration. But as regards Shanghai, there can be no such 
excuse. Its abandonment would simply indicate a total 
British collapse in the Far East owing to a grave moral 
collapse in London. This was ultimately appreciated in 
Downing Street, though as usual our amorphous Cabinet 
took an unconscionable time in making up its mind, during 
which the position of the 15,000 British in China, as well 
as those of all other Europeans, went from bad to worse. 
So far as can be gathered, there has been a general stampede 
of whites from the interior towards the nearest seaport. 
While every form of tyranny and treachery was practised 
upon any isolated and helpless Europeans by the Russo- 
Bolshevik gangs, our Government continued to preach 
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peace and conciliation to those whose one and only idea 
is to kick us neck and crop out of China. Under the cir- 
cumstances the jargon of the Foreign Office sounds ridiculous 
besides irritating. Its latest communiqué as we go to press 
which we present to our readers for whatever it may be 
worth states (January 22nd) : 


Conversations are in progress at Hankow and Pekin, which, if successful, will 
go far towards implementing the concessions which His Majesty’s Government 
are willing to make with the object of placing our relations with China upon 
an equitable and, it is hoped, mutually profitable basis. It is the hope of His 
Majesty’s Government that these conversations will lead to a friendly settle- 
ment of all questions in dispute. 


Any chance that British Diplomacy may have of saving 
the situation is derivable from the naval and military pre- 
parations in Great Britain and India to preserve Shanghai 
from being “‘ Hankowed.” His Majesty’s Ministers should 
never forget with whom they are dealing, or what a famous 
British Envoy to China said of the mandarins: ‘ They yield 
nothing to reason, but surrender everything to fear.” 


At the end of this number, in our Correspondence Section, 
will be found the text of the remarkable statement issued 
. by Mr. William Randolph Hearst, the head 
Paw wd of the vast Hearst Press in the United 
States, which was circulated throughout his 

newspapers at the New Year. We have rarely been able 
to see eye to eye with Mr. Hearst on public affairs, but we 
warmly welcome his pertinent and penetrating criticism of 
the Geneva League of Nations, rendered all the more apposite 
by recent events that have substantially multiplied the 
sceptics of this colossal if uncalculated imposture. Not 
only has Mr. Hearst served his own country wisely and well 
by the part he played in securing the repudiation of President 
Wilson’s hobby, but incidentally he improved Anglo-American 
relations and served the British Empire by keeping the 
United States clear of the vortex of International intrigue 
of which Switzerland has become the centre. Who can 
doubt that the relations between Great Britain and the 
Dominions on the one hand and the United States on the 
other would be measurably worse than they are had 
President Wilson stampeded his compatriots into ratifying the 
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Covenant and every issue raised at Geneva had become a 
bone of contention among the Party Politicians of Washing- 
ton, who usually hold John Bull responsible for anything amiss 
anywhere? For this reason we have never joined in the 
hue-and-cry of European Highbrows and Mugwumps against 
the American Senate for rejecting the League of Nations 
and all its works. Every day since Mr. Hearst’s New 
Year’s message was penned has added fresh point to his 
strictures on the Geneva League. Who, e.g., with any 
respect for facts would care to deny this impeachment ? 
The League of Nations has shown that an organization of heterogeneous 
elements is impracticable and ineffective. The League of Nations has not 
been able to present a united front on any question or to interfere effectively 
in favour of peace on any occasion. It confines itself to copy-book maxims 
which no one of its members lives up to. 
Or, again, this: 


The League of Nations is a phantom with form but no substance. Its 

various members pay no heed to its declarations because each one has its own 
objects with which it will not tolerate any interference, and which are largely 
at variance with the objects of other members. There is no unity in the 
League of Nations because there is no consistency, no uniformity. 
Mr. Hearst not unreasonably claims the record of the 
League of Nations as justifying the Hearst newspapers in 
opposing American participation either in it or in the World 
Court. 

Membership of the World Court, as everyone now realizes, would merely 

have involved the United States in the conflicts of Europe without in any 
way promoting the peace of the world. 
No one, except possibly a Vice-President of the League of 
Nations Union, would dare to contest this obvious proposi- 
tion. So far from fortifying peace by joining the League 
and adding another incalculable factor to an already 
impossible situation, the United States has furthered peace 
by abstention and minding her own business on her own 
Continent. 


So much for Mr. Hearst’s timely comments on the working 
of a League which promises to add yet another to the 
Fools’ Paradises of the human race. There was, however, 
something more in his memorandum. He had come to the 
conclusion, as the result of contemplating the fiascos of 
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Geneva, that “ the time is ripe for our newspapers to advocate 
the co-operation of the English-speaking people of the world 
to maintain peace.” This did not imply any 
“entangling alliance,” any “naval treaty” 
or any mutual guarantee of territories, but 
simply an understanding between the United States and the 
British Dominions precluding the possibility of their making 
war among themselves and protecting them against “ the 
warlike aggression of others.” This would necessitate an 
“armament agreement,” providing 


not only that the military, naval and air forces should be kept down to a certain 
point, but that they should be kept up to a definite strength and efficiency in 
order to make this co-operative compact an effective force in the accomplishment 
of its objects. 


Mr. Hearst’s 
Project 


Mr. Hearst’s reasons for confiding this understanding to 
English-speaking countries are: (1) Because a common 
language makes it workable, (2) because of the similar 
ideals due to language and literature, (3) because of its 
power, (4) because none of its members are “ militaristic,” 
(5) because the addition of other and dissimilar nations 
would weaken the combination and make unity of action 
less possible. The fact of the combination being thus 
limited would not, however, preclude association with 
extraneous Powers on special occasions when common 
interests were involved. Other nations, in his opinion, 
could not reasonably resent 

a co-operative understanding on the part of the English-speaking countries to 
maintain peace and sustain their rights under international law in case of war. 
It is not an offensive alliance. It does not involve any hostility to any other 
nation, and it does not declare any purpose with which any other nation could 
possibly take issue. There is no cause for alarm because it is not a war move. 
It is a peace move. It would attract the attention of the nations of the world, 
and would be meant to do so. It should at the same time command their 


respect both on account of its importance and on account of its idealistic 
purposes. 


THERE is little room for doubt that any such general 


understanding as Mr. Hearst sketches would promote its 


declared object. The peace of the world 
rte of would gain immeasurably from the knowledge 
that the English-speaking Peoples were at 
one in a League of Peace and were both able and willing to 
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restrain war. It is a fine conception, though we should 
fear its shipwreck whenever it entered the political sphere and 
the Responsible Statesmen of the respective parties set to 
work in conference or otherwise to reduce this “‘ co-operative 
understanding” to terms. It is unfortunate, though incon- 
testable, that whenever the Governments of London and 
Washington attempt to settle any political problem, how- 
ever simple, there is usually an aftermath of misunderstand- 
ing, suspicion, and embitterment, leaving things appreciably 
worse than they were. There are faults on both sides. 
The British combine, with an irritating self-complacency, 
an over-effusiveness in Anglo-American business which they 
erroneously conceive to be transacted in the atmosphere of a 
Pilgrims’ dinner-party, an English-Speaking Union luncheon, 
or a tea-fight at the Sulgrave Institute, where “slosh” is 
the order of the day. The Americans on their side are 
unduly sensitive and absurdly suspicious of John Bull, 
who from their cradle onwards they are taught to regard 
as a Machiavellian monster who lies awake at night hatching 
sinister schemes for “‘ besting”’ innocent Cousin Jonathan. 
Until the American People discard this bogey we are not 
over-sanguine as to the possibility of any such project as 
Mr. Hearst adumbrates. It would, however, be all to the 
good if on both sides of the Atlantic there was a truce to 
the throwing of brickbats. As a small contribution to the 
common pot we will disclose a profound secret of which 
Americans are unaware. The self-complacency of official 
England, which is no less exasperating to unofficial England 
than it is to foreigners, is never a mask for satanic cunning 
or diabolic cleverness, but it is sometimes a cloak for 
somnolence, stupidity, ignorance and ineptitude. It is a 
far greater burden to this country than to any other. 
British interests would gain immeasurably were there more 
intelligence and less self-sufficiency in Downing Street. 


Tue British habit of ignoring every foolish accusation 
against this country may be magnificent, but it ist not 
practical politics. It encourages any politicians abroad 
who are gravelled for matter to make preposterous charges 
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against us which a credulous and ignorant public are apt 
to swallow. Thus the atmosphere becomes poisoned with 

prejudice, and the legend of crafty and 
perfidious Albion thrives. Among those 

who have recently joined in this popular 
“stunt”? is Mr. Butler, who, as Chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee in the Washington House of Representa- 
tives, presumably passes for being a person with some 
sense of responsibility and some pretentions to knowledge 
of the matters in debate. Nevertheless, according to a 
Reuter telegram that attracted little notice in the Christmas 
holidays, Mr. Butler celebrated the season of “‘ peace on 
earth and good will among men” by declaring that the 


_ United States had been “fooled” by Great Britain at the 


Washington Conference into scrapping “more than 
£60,000,000 worth of the finest warships ever designed,” 
and so sacrificed her ‘‘ potential position as Mistress of the 
Seas.” Mr. Butler reiterated : 


I said the other day that we had been fooled out of that amount of ships. 
It is the truth, and I am bitterly humiliated by it. I was all for the 5:5:3 
Treaty. We went into it in the spirit of peace. We trusted everybody. It 
was our trusting good-nature that got us into trouble. 


This is by no means the first time that the Washington 
Conference has been held up to public opprobium in U.S.A. 
as a British booby-trap into which an artless American 
Government had been inveigled. Indeed, from that day to 
this a systematic campaign of calumny has been conducted 
against this country by unscrupulous politicians and mis- 
chievous journalists who have perverted our readiness to 
fall in with the policy and proposals of the Administration 
of the day into another count in the portentous indictment 
against John Bull. That is all the thanks we get for 
accepting the President’s invitation to co-operate in cur- 
tailing Naval Expenditure. We trust the British Govern- 
ment will hesitate many times before accepting further 
invitations to confer in the most suspicious capital on this 
planet. 


WE cannot, however, consent that Mr. Butler, or any other 
Butlerites of whom there are not a few in and around 
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Washington, should ride off on this groundless and grotesque 
accusation. With a certain type of American politician on 
; the make, any stick is deemed good enough 
pe a & to beat Great Britain with. Mr. Butler is 
either completely ignorant of the inside 
history of the Washington Conference or, being aware 
of the facts, misrepresents them in order to raise the 
wind for a new naval programme which he seeks to 
enforce upon President Coolidge. Upon this domestic issue 
Great Britain is supremely indifferent. It matters not one 
brass farthing to us whether the United States chooses to 
spend £80,000,000 on new naval construction, as Mr. Butler 
and his friends wish, or £800,000,000 as other enthusiasts 
would doubtless prefer, and U.S.A. could certainly afford. 
But we cannot tolerate the circulation of fables that are 
both childish and malicious. This is a case of the suppres- 
sion of the truth by the suggestion of the false. As explained 
in a previous number of the National Review, in reply to a 
similar allegation of an imaginative American Admiral, the 
main object of the Washington Conference was to enable 
the Republican Administration to scrap an American battle 
fleet, so hastily designed and so dubiously constructed 
during the enthusiasm and excitement of the war as to 
arouse grave misgivings in competent circles as to its 
efficiency. The most convenient way of getting rid of it 
was by an International disarmament conference, at which 
the United States would appear to be making a beaw geste 
when she was merely burying a white elephant. So much 
for Mr. Butler’s fleet of ‘‘ the finest warships ever designed.” 
Our réle at Washington was to acquiesce in the programme 
of Mr. Hughes, the State Secretary. The Washington 
Conference proved an unmitigated misfortune to the British 
Empire, because incidentally it involved the abandonment 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance—a first-class folly that could 
only be perpetrated by first-class brains. Nor has this 
British imbecility been of the least use to the United States— 
it has only benefited the enemies of our common civilization. 
Whatever may be said in praise of English speaking, there 
is clearly something lacking in English thinking. 
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Ow1ne to the odious manner in which many English- 
writing newspapers and some English-speaking Govern- 
ments on both sides of the Atlantic have tried 


ae to bully France since the Great War—of 
which she bore the brunt—many Englishmen 


who detest these tactics as much as any 
Frenchman follow the fortunes of the Poincaré Premier- 
ship with immense interest and corresponding sympathy. 
He, at any rate, can’t be bullied. He keeps his end up 
against his many enemies, internal and external, in a manner 
to excite the respect even of those foreign critics who have 
shown most anxiety to bring the French Government and 
the French Republic to the heel of International Finance. 
For that is the main issue. Shall France remain an inde- 
pendent Power, regulating her own finances in her own 
way with due regard to her industrial interests and the 
employment of her people? Or shail she allow the Money 
power of Wall Street and Lombard Street—which latter 
is now a mere hanger-on of the former—to reduce her to 
the condition to which it has been allowed to bring our unfor- 
tunate country, thanks to the sightlessness of “‘ Responsible 
Statesmen”? It is now treated as a matter of course that 
any number from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 of our best and 
most skilled artisans should be permanently unemployed. 
International Finance, through its manifold organs, is at 
war with Monsieur Poincaré, nor particularly nice in the 
choice of weapons. One moment he was alleged to be 
ruining France because the franc had fallen so low relatively 
to the pound and the dollar. But when, thanks to the 
confidence he inspires in his compatriots and the public 
spirit that has enabled discordant factions to pull together 
under his leadership and to pass drastic and salutary 
measures, the franc rose from 250 to the £ to 125, the very 
same pundits predicted economic catastrophe owing to the 
inevitable unemployment that must ensue from any form 
of “deflation” that is not engineered from the Bank of 
England and the Federal Reserve Board of New York. 
Monsieur Poincaré’s latest answer to these Jeremiahs was: 


_“ There are only 20,000 unemployed in France.” Why, then, 
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should he take lessons from London, and why are Londoners 
to be continually lecturing Paris? Another manceuvre is 
to exploit M. Briand and “ Locarno” as a lever for ousting 
Monsieur Poincaré. But for one Frenchman who follows 
the chameleon of the Quai d’Orsay, twenty trust their level- 
headed, steadfast Prime Minister. The latest ‘‘ shave” 
was to predict disaster at the Senatorial elections, but to 
the chagrin of our false prophets, Monsieur Poincaré’s 
position has been strengthened. More power to his elbow ! 


THaT nothing succeeds like success is manifest anew from 
the steadily growing fame of Signor Mussolini, the great 

Italian Prime Minister and patriot. And 
ie Meee with the rise of the Duce we note the corre- 

sponding growth of the influence and prestige 
of the nation he has led so splendidly and served with such 
noble and devoted self-sacrifice and heroism. Instead of 
being de-considered and negligible in a diplomatic sense— 
a Power which though designated Great was treated cava- 
lierly by other Great Powers, including, we regret to say, 
both Great Britain and France—lItaly is nowadays assidu- 
ously courted by neighbours of every degree. Foreign 
politicians no longer expect their opposite numbers in 
Italy to be at their beck and call, but themselves flock to 
do honour to the outstanding figure of Europe. Such is 
the power of personality. Such are the irresistible effects 
of the display of those qualities that nations most admire 
in public men all the more because they are so rarely mani- 
fested. Gone are the days of patronizing speeches by Right 
Honourables to the effect that ‘‘ Mussolini is all very well 
in Italy, but dictatorship would never do here—it is foreign 
to our genius.” Is it? We Britons who “never shall be 
slaves’ are dictated to all the time. The main difference 
between us and the Italians is that whereas they are dictated 
to by an Italian from Rome for the good of Italy, we are 
dictated to by aliens in Moscow, Berlin, Canton and other 
places to our undoing. Following Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
whose tribute to Signor Mussolini put the noses of some 
home Highbrows out of joint, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
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while recently in Rome, addressed the Italian Press with 
positive enthusiasm on the subject of Fascism : 


I will say only one word on the international aspect of Fascismo. Your 
movement externally has rendered a service to the entire world. Italy has 
shown that there is a way of fighting subversive forces which rallies the mass 
of the people to loyal co-operation with the honour and interests of the nation. 
She has shown that the great mass of the people, when properly led, value and 
wish to defend the honour and stability of civilized society. She has provided 
the necessary antidote to the Russian poison, and hereafter no great nation 
will be unprovided with protection against cancerous growths. Every respon- 
sible Labour leader ought to feel his feet more firmly planted in resisting reckless 
doctrines by Italy’s example. 


Mr. Churchill volunteered the statement : 


If I had been Italian I am sure I should have been whole-heartedly with you 
from start to finish in your triumphant struggle against the bestial appetites 
and passions of Leninism. In England we have not yet been obliged to face this 
danger in the same deadly form, and we shall have our own way of doingit. I 
am absolutely sure that we shall succeed in grappling with Communism and 
choking the life out of it too. 

But when are we going to begin “ choking Communism ” ? 
Hitherto the boot has been on the other leg, and the Com- 


munists have done the “ choking.” 


Lorp BIRKENHEAD will find few persons among those who 
seriously care about and believe in the British Empire, 
either at home or abroad, to endorse his 
verdict on the recent Imperial Conference. 
He permitted himself to inform a gathering 
of Middlesex Conservatives, whom he evidently regarded as 


, Prize specimens of the “Stupid Party,” that it was “ the 


most successful Imperial Conference ever held.” This 
statement would be nearer the mark were the word “ least ” 
substituted for the word ‘“ most.” We cannot recall, 
throughout the entire series of Conferences beginning with 
that of 1887, one that has provoked more misgiving among 
all who regard the effective unity of His Majesty’s Dominions 
as the supreme task of Imperial statesmanship, the condition 
not only of the security but of the prosperity of Mother 
Country and Dominions, as well as the most valuable con- 
tribution the British Peoples can make to the cause of 
World Peace. The jubilation of Separatists over the 
Conference is intelligible. Thanks to the complaisance of 
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the Home Government, it was diverted on the initiative of 
General Hertzog, and in order to placate implacable elements 
in South Africa and the Irish Free State, from the practical 
programme of commercial co-operation which Mr. Bruce on 
behalf of Australia, with the support of New Zealand, 
desired to discuss, into a dialectical debate on status that 
could only land the Governments of the Empire in an 
impasse. As The Times, evidently moderating its earlier 
enthusiasm, pointed out, “‘ the British public as a whole has 
accepted the (Balfour) Report very largely on the strength 
of its signature” by Mr. Bruce and Mr. Gordon Coates, 


“‘ splendidly typical representatives of the young manhood 


of the Dominions.” They certainly are, and leave many 
friends behind them in the old country. But these distin- 
guished statesmen cannot justly be held responsible for the 
untoward turn of the Conference. They both made it 
clear from the outset that their single idea in coming to 
London was to promote Imperial unity by practical 
measures. They were the guests of the British Government. 
It was not their fault that their hosts, having nothing con- 
structive to propose themselves, resolved the Conference 
into a Debating Society on status that verbal hair-splitters 
alone could enjoy. 


So far as we can gather from a perusal of the Official 
Summary of its proceedings, the Imperial Conference 
abstained from tackling practical problems 
of real importance. It contributed little to 
the settlement of questions left over from previous Con- 
ferences. Indeed, the difference between the atmosphere 
of similar gatherings in the spacious days of Joseph 
Chamberlain, when an Imperial Conference palpitated with 
life, energy, vigour and enthusiasm, and an overmastering 
desire to “ get things done,” and the Session of 1926 was 


Laissez~faire 


almost painful. The spirit of laissez-faire laissez-aller 
brooded over the proceedings, and it appeared to be a matter 
of comparative indifference, so far as Downing Street was 
concerned, whether the British Empire continued or 
petered out.” The chef-d’euvre of the gathering—indeed 
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its only positive achievement—was what was exuberantly 
described as the “ masterly State paper” on Inter-Imperial 
relations, in which a Committee presided over by Lord 
Balfour in effect “‘ Stellenbosched”’ the British Empire in a 
vain effort to propitiate General Hertzog. He has demon- 
strated since his return to Cape Town that his objec- 
tive is unchanged, viz. to eliminate the hated Union Jack 
from the sub-continent. That is all the grist the “ masterly 
State paper’ has brought to British mills. Its authors can 
hardly be surprised at the bewilderment aroused not only 
among Britons but likewise in French Canada and native 
populations. Defeatists labour under the delusion that the 
only remedy for any political difficulty anywhere is for 
Great Britain to pipe down and scuttle and for the Imperial 
Government to apologize for its existence. This may be 
the Round Table view that conceivably commends itself to 
minute groups of Round Tabloids dotted about the 
Dominions. That it is not a general or popular view may 
be inferred from the far-flung protests against this pre- 
tentious and pernicious Report. The more it is read, the 
less it will be liked. It opens up a vista of insoluble 
problems unless we frankly accept General Hertzog’s inter- 
pretation, viz. that the British Empire is hereby abolished 
and that its component parts are henceforward sovereign 
independent States with no more obligation to each other 
than prevails between other foreign nations. In that case 
all is plain sailing and the Mother Country and Dominions 
are free to “gang their own gait.” The only tie between 
them is the Crown, which could not long stand the strain of 
receiving conflicting advice from separate Governments. 


So far from being “‘ masterly,” this State paper is cheap and 
superficial. It solves no old problems. It raises new ones 
; that are predestined to cause acute trouble 
es both to Dominion and Home Governments 
unless “‘ horse sense”’ saves the situation by 

treating it as “‘a wash-out.” It was common ground 
that the Governor-Generalship functioned admirably. But 
thanks to a recent regrettable incident in Ottawa, for which 
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no known Canadian blames the late Governor-General, Lord 
Byng, Lord Balfour’s Committee deemed it necessary to 
declare that in future the Governor-General should no 
longer be “the recognized channel of communication ” 
between ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain and 
His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions.” The 
Governor-General is, however, to be allowed to receive 
“copies of all documents of importance,” though for what 
purpose is not explained, if he is to be a nullity. The new 
channel of communication is apparently to be some organ 
that does not yet exist, though, as under the Balfour régime, 
the British Government has no locus standi in any affairs of 
any Dominion which is now a separate State (though for the 
time being under a common Crown), what is the object of 
such communication ? Note also the impossible position of 
the King. His Majesty may not consult the Home Govern- 
ment on any Dominion problem. That would be an 
infringement of the new status. The British Prime Minister 
has no say whatsoever on any matter referred to the Crown 
from any Dominion. Then whom may the King consult, 
and what becomes of the whole theory of Responsible 
Government expressed in the formula “ the King can do no 
wrong’? Is the King’s Private Secretary the proper 
person to advise His Majesty on Overseas affairs, and has the 
Imperial Conference unwittingly restored the régime of the 
Stuarts while chasing rainbows over the South African 
veldt ? The diplomatic unity of the Empire has clearly 
been destroyed, though until the issue of this Report it was 
regarded as an indispensable condition of its integrity and 
endurance. Every Dominion is encouraged to embark on 
any negotiations it fancies through its own separate agents 
with any and every foreign Power without any restrictions 
save the necessity of notifying such negotiations to other 
Dominions, whose assent is only necessary in the event of 
their being involved in obligations. Here again only common 
sense can prevent chaos. As an incentive to Separatism 
and confusion, the Balfour Committee went out of its way 
to applaud the action of the Irish Free State in appointing 
‘“‘a diplomatic representative” in Washington. The 
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conduct of foreign affairs can never be an easy task. 
Imagine what it would be with 7 different diplomatic 
services, and 7 different Ambassadors in foreign capitals, 
representing 7 divergent policies of the variegated British 
Empire. Fortunately long before we reached this pitch of 
dementia, foreign Governments would strike. 


OwIneG to the bouquets that were bandied about at the close 
of the Imperial Conference and the unrestrained ecstasies of 
unreflecting editors, the British public were 
prec | misled on the facts and might have remained 
in the dark but for the steady stream of 

criticism that has since flowed in from Overseas. General 
Hertzog was the first man to open the eyes of people at home 
by his swaggering account of his success in closing down the 
British Empire and opening a new era of Internationally 
independent States—a policy set forth in his notorious 
Stellenbosch speech last spring, which he now claims to 
have incorporated in the “‘ masterly State paper.” To cele- 
brate the victory of Stellenbosch the Hertzog Government. 
announced their determination to proceed with the Flag 
Bill. This produced instant reaction in South Africa from 
the ‘“‘sloppiness” that had greeted the first misleading 
impressions. Obviously, on General Hertzog’s showing, the 
Balfour Committee had given away much for nothing, and 
proportionate was the disappointment among Loyalists who 
still try to believe in the Home Government and cultivate 
the illusion that Responsible Statesmen share their faith in 
our Imperial destiny. There was also considerable per- 
turbation among the natives in South Africa, who regard the 
British Empire as some guarantee of justice and experience 
no elation on being told by their Dutch taskmasters that it 
is a thing of the past. Canada, likewise, began asking 
questions that the Canadian Prime Minister found himself 
unable to answer. He has still to give an account of his 
stewardship in London—a task that is not made easier 
by General Hertzog’s oratory. Mr. Bruce, the Australian 
Prime Minister, who went home via the United States and 
Canada, sought to pour oil on the troubled waters of Ottawa, 
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which could only be done by his formal repudiation of 
Hertzogism, as also of the lyrical outburst of Mr. Mackenzie 
King, who was disposed to hail the forcing of an open door 
as an epoch-making event. Those who wish to preserve the 
Empire find themselves in a dilemma that will have to be 
cleared up. It is only General Hertzog who stands “on 
velvet,” though for how long we cannot say. 


THE new Conservative leader in Canada (Mr. Guthrie) 
summarized the situation admirably. We would respectfully 
2 invite Lord Birkenhead, when interpreting 
from this “most successful Imperial Conference 
ever held,”’ to inform us which version cor- 

rectly expresses the constitutional doctrine laid down by 
Lord Balfour’s Committee. As Mr. Guthrie’s comment 
may have escaped the notice of the Secretary of State for 
India, during his sojourn in Madeira, we reproduce it as 
published in The Times of January 8th. It was at a meeting 
at Toronto that the Canadian Conservative Leader ridiculed 
the contention that the Canadian Prime Minister had 
succeeded in wresting “‘a Magna Charta from the Mother 
Country.” Mr. Guthrie appositely contrasted the state- 
ment of Mr. Bruce that there was ‘nothing new in the 
status and relations of the British Dominions as the result 
of the Conference; the rights they now enjoyed had 
existed since the war,” with Mr. King’s assertion: “It is 
one of those great Charters which have stood in one form 
or another for larger freedom.” Mr. Guthrie also cited 
General Hertzog’s declaration, ‘‘ Empire now signifies to us 
nothing more than mere name.” The plain man is incapable 
of judging as to which of these irreconcilable versions is 
correct. He is entitled to know whether the British Empire 
is a thing of the past or is still in being. Will Lord 
Birkenhead enlighten him? Mr. Guthrie took the oppor- 
tunity of adding a word in season on the subject of Status : 


There must be some directing force within the Empire, some super authority 
to control the destinies of the various parts, and Canada must look in the future, 
as in the past, to the Motherland as the source of power and the chief inspira- 
tion of the race. Great Britain could still declare war, and that involved 
Canada at the moment the declaration was made, or, if it did not, we would 
be relegated to a position of absolute nullity. 
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If anything could nowadays surprise us, we should be 
astonished that a Government of Disraelian Conservatives 
in London should stand in need of this reminder from 
Toronto. 


Ir there be one part of the British Empire that is more 
sensitive concerning Status than any other, it is French 

Canada, which is naturally and necessarily 
rm jealous of the rights enjoyed by Quebec 

under the Canadian Constitution, which in 
its turn is an act of the Imperial Parliament that no 
Imperial Conference can tamper with. From the moment 
the conclusions of the Balfour Committee were published, 
the French were on the qui vive, and as their support is 
indispensable to the existence of the present Canadian 
Government, Mr. Mackenzie King cannot ignore their 
attitude or discount them as political partisans. Quebec 
put the Liberal Party in power at Ottawa and keeps them 
there, but Quebec is at one with Ontario in repudiating the 
idea that the Canadian Prime Minister had any mandate to 
alter the Federal Constitution in London behind the backs 
of the Provincial Governments. The Balfour Committee 
and its enthusiastic commentators are responsible for the 
fears of French Canada lest the Canadian Constitution 
can now be changed without reference to the Imperial 
Parliament. This aspect of ‘the new Magna Charta”’ is 
so far from appealing to them that on the Debate on the 
Address in the Quebec Parliament on January 14th (see 
The Times, January 15th), Mr. Sauve, the Conservative Leader, 
warned the Government against any infringement of the 
rights of Quebec in any change of the Constitutional status 
of Canada. This elicited a reply from Mr. Taschereau, the 
Quebec Premier, which Downing Street would be well 
advised to assimilate, all the more as The Times Toronto 
correspondent states that the Province of Ontario would 
join with Quebec “in resisting any proposal to give the 
Federal Parliament power to alter the British North America 
Act without agreement among the Provinces and the sanction 
of the Imperial Parliament.” It evidently is not so easy 
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to break up the British Empire as our Separatists and 
Defeatists suppose. When Lord Birkenhead has appreciated 
Mr. Taschereau’s views, he may see fit to modify his enthu- 
siasm over the Conference. The Quebec Premier, the 
mainstay of the Mackenzie King Government, is no less 
alarmed at the interpretation placed on the decisions of the 
Balfour Committee than Canadian Conservatives. Inter 
alia he said : 


What does the future hold for us? I do not know, but I pray the men 
who direct our affairs at Ottawa, and I am sure it is their view also, to 
remember that the Constitution which rules us must never be changed without 
the consent of the Province of Quebec and each Province as expressed by its 
Legislature. We entered into the Confederation on certain conditions which 
we believed to be necessary for safeguarding all that is dear to us—language, 
schools, laws, beliefs, and provincial autonomy. One of the clauses of the 
Federal Pact is that the Canadian Constitution cannot be changed in its 
essential parts without the assent of the British Government. I believe this 
to be a necessary condition, and it may be more so to-day than it was in 
1867. . . . I think fidelity to our British ties is necessary for our national 
survival, and we are not ready to leave it to a majority of the whole of Canada 
to say, without the consent of our Province, what its future constitution should 
be. I am firmly convinced that I am herein expressing the opinion and 
wishes of our people. 


WILL the Crown and the Royal Family be able to preserve 
the British Empire from the follies of Politicians? That 

is a question that Britons everywhere—at 
home and overseas—must be constantly 
asking themselves. The Golden Link was certainly never 
stronger than to-day, and right royally do the Sovereign 
and the House of Windsor play their part—placing their 
public duties at all times before any private inclinations 
or personal claims. On Thursday, January 6th, the Duke 
and Duchess of York embarked on H.M.S. Renown on 
their tour to New Zealand and Australia via the Panama 
Canal. They will touch at various places on the way, all 
of which are eagerly looking forward to giving them a 
welcome worthy of the occasion. By means of wireless we 
at home shall be able to note their progress day by day 
across the trackless ocean—to know exactly what the Duke 
is doing and how the Duchess looks, and participating in 
the wonderful receptions that are being prepared every- 
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where in their honour. This tour will be the one entirely 
pleasurable episode of the next few months, but it is neces- 
sarily a heavy and continual strain on the tourists. We 
may be sure that so warm-hearted a people as New Zealanders 
and Australians will appreciate the imperative necessity of 
affording their illustrious guests adequate opportunity of 
rest and privacy. Wireless will equally bring to the young 
mother, perforce separated from her baby, constant news 
of that delightful being—the fourth lady in the land, who 
already occupies a very warm corner in the hearts of His 
Majesty’s subjects. The Duke and Duchess had a great 
send-off. The King and Queen bade them farewell at 
Victoria Station, and the Prince of Wales with his brothers 
Prince Henry and Prince George marked the importance 
of an undertaking that appeals to the whole Empire by 
escorting them to Portsmouth and saying their good-bye on 
board the Renown (commanded by Captain N. A. Sulivan), 
who received the Duke and Duchess of York with that 
combination of distinction and simplicity of which the 
Royal Navy holds the secret. 


THE most encouraging and useful Ministerial utterance of 
the past month was the important interview which Mr. 

Amery, the British Colonial Secretary, gave 
i i to the London Correspondent of the Lokal 

Anzeiger, of Berlin, on December 29th, repro- 
duced in the Morning Post of December 3lst. We trust 
it has received more prominence Overseas than in the 
Home Press, where Defeatism is rampant, hopes being 
evidently entertained that as the British Government is 
running away from almost everybody else, it will likewise 
scuttle from the Fatherland and restore whatever Colonies 
Berlin may covet. It is this deplorable disposition in 
Downing Street, Fleet Street and Lombard Street—which 
would cheerfully abandon Shanghai as it sacrificed Hankow 
—that give point to Mr. Amery’s declaration which derives 
emphasis from its publication in the German Press. Our 
Colonial Minister hazarded the opinion that Germany does 
not need Colonies to assist her economic recovery, remind- 
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ing the German public of what too many of them have 
forgotten, namely, that the amount of raw material derived 
by Germany before the war from Colonial possessions was 
“as insignificant as was her Colonial market to her.” Mr. 


Amery likewise doubted whether overseas Empire was indis- . 


pensable to the prestige of a Continental country, citing in 
this connection the case of Austria-Hungary as a Great 
Power though devoid of Colonies, whereas Portugal, despite 
an extensive maritime empire, enjoyed neither greatness 
nor prestige. To the direct question of his interviewer of 
the Lokal Anzeiger as to whether “it would not be now 
right to return her Colonies to Germany,’ Mr. Amery 
wisely replied : 

At the conclusion of the war Germany renounced her Colonies in favour of 
the Allies. Let us leave it at that. If we begin to discuss this question, 
there is no knowing where we shall end. With the same right Germany can 
require that Alsace-Lorraine should be returned to her. Do not let us return 
to things as they were before the war. We want to take the end of the war 


as a starting-point and to go forward, and progress lies in understanding among 
the nations of Europe. 


It is essential for the British Public at home as for Britons 
abroad to realize that there is a persistent, insistent, incessant 
io » propaganda in Germany embracing almost 
Ctaatinted everybody who counts, to recapture the 
Colonies lost at the Treaty of Versailles and since 
“mandated” to various other Powers, principally Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, under the League of 
Nations. We always regretted the invention of the 
system of ‘‘ Mandates.” These German Colonies were law- 
ful prize of war which should have been formally annexed 
by their conquerors, all the more so after our gratuitous 
waiver of war costs. Unfortunately the posse comitatus of 
Highbrows assembled in Paris in 1919 were so afflicted with 
unctuous rectitude that they shied at the word “ Annexa- 
tion.” Therefore slim  politicians—easily identifiable— 
devised the fiction of Mandates as a soothing alternative 
substantially signifying the same thing, as the Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations recently discovered, 
to their astonishment, when they sought to administer a 
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certain Questionnaire to the Mandatory Powers. German 
propaganda—as might have been anticipated had the authors 
of this figment been less clever and more intelligent— 
are now exploiting it for all it is worth as a lever for the 
recovery of the Fatherland’s pre-war overseas Empire. It 
was openly acknowledged at the time to be a powerful 
inducement to Germany to join the Geneva League. She 
foresaw the opportunity of manipulating its machinery for 
this very purpose, which may be thus expressed : 


“As our former Colonies have not been annexed 
but only Mandated, they can be as easily Mandated to 
Germany as to any other Power, and if the spirit of 
Locarno means anything, Great Britain, having acquired 
the lion’s share of Mandates, should make a beaw geste 
in the interests of permanent peace and in gratitude to 
Herr Stresemann for persuading Germany to join the 
League of Nations.” 


So runs an argument that is more plausible than con- 
vincing. If we seriously believed that the restoration of 
certain former German territories was indispensable to a 
stable and enduring peace and a guarantee of the same, 
we should unhesitatingly support such a policy, however 
unpopular, and with no less persistence than it is now being 
pressed by Germans and pro-Germans. There never was 
a time when it is more true than to-day that “ peace is 
the greatest of British interests.” But would the return of 
any German Colony promote the peace of the world? There’s 
the rub. 


WE cannot forget that the original acquisition of these 
very same Colonies was urged by Germans and pro-Germans 

on precisely the same lines as their return is 
i now being pressed. Unfortunately successive 

weak-kneed British Governments succumbed 
to this plea, and by way of “‘ graceful concessions ’”’—as the 
policy was termed—we bowed Germany into the Pacific and 
into Africa, and but for the mercy of Providence we should 
have installed her in Asia Minor and probably in the West 
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Indies. Germans are, however, so constituted that they 
can never conceive any concession being inspired by any 
loftier motive than funk. They interpreted our attitude 
over Heligoland, Samoa and various parts of Africa as 
conclusive evidence that our sun was setting and that it 
was merely a question of time as to when Germany, as 
the modern Rome, should knock out Britain, the modern 
Carthage. The Germans forthwith embarked on the con- 
struction of a huge North Sea fleet for the unconcealed and 
unconcealable purpose of transferring the sceptre of the 
seas from our unworthy hands to the Mailed Fist. The 
main argument, or rather the chief excuse, for creating 
this vast Armada was the existence of the Overseas posses- 
sions which Germany owed to our complaisance, and simpletons 
were to be found on this side of the North Sea who explained 
away German naval policy on this ground. So far from the 
return of Germany’s ex-Colonies promoting peace, any such 
insanity on our part would rekindle every ambition of 
Welt-Politik and open a fresh chapter of war. For that 
reason and for no other we are dead against any ‘“‘ Locarno ” 
or “‘ League ”’ policy that may involve the reappearance of 
Germany either in the Pacific or in Africa. As she never 
succeeded in effecting any lodgment in Asia Minor, no 
“‘ graceful concession”? on our part is called for there. 
This issue is vital to the British Empire, and we cannot 
conceive any wobbling on the part of any Dominion Govern- 
ment or any Dominion public, though we recognize that 
some may be less immediately interested in the subject, 
and therefore less apprehensive, than others. Canada, e.g., 
is obviously more detached than South Africa, who for all 
General Hertzog’s pro-Germanism is anything but anxious 
to have Hindenburg back in German South-West. To all 
whom it may concern we would reiterate previous warnings 
against going to sleep and assuming that everything is all 
right because we wish it to be so. The British Colonial 
Minister will need all the support the Dominions can give 
him in keeping his end up against Defeatist colleagues who, 
like the Bourbons, have learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing, and from whose mind every lesson of the Great 
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War has been completely obliterated while every pre-war 
hallucination has revived. There is nothing more catching 
than the habit of surrender. Once you allow yourself to 
be blackmailed it seems easier to continue a process which 
it takes a really strong man to resist. As already noted, 
the Home Government is full of runners, and it will need 
all the White men we can muster to stop the rot and 
prevent the Union Jack from being hauled down wherever 
Germany wishes to re-hoist her own flag as a prelude to 
the resumption of Sea Power. 


WE must have bored many of our readers by our persistence 
in pegging away on the subject of Tanganyika. They must 
have asked, ‘‘Why does the National: 

Review continue harping on this topic and 
constantly suggest that there is a risk of Tanganyika being 
handed back to Germany? No other publication mentions 
the matter.” It was precisely for this reason that we have 
made ourselves such a nuisance. We learnt on unimpeach- 
able authority two or three years ago that German Propa- 
ganda, after an exhaustive survey of the world, had decided 
that there was more chance of regaining Tanganyika than 
any other lost possession, and consequently resolved to make 
it the first item on their Colonial agenda. Germans realized 
that Australia and New Zealand were vigilant guardians of 
the Pacific as also that their Dutch kindred in South 
Africa were averse to the return of the Fatherland in their 
neighbourhood, and that it would be difficult for any 
British Government, however ‘‘ magnanimous,” to flout the 
wishes of these Dominions. But Tanganyika being merely 
a British concern, mainly interesting Britons from the 
Home Land who are accustomed to be ignored by Downing 
Street whenever it is a question of conciliating some foreign 
antagonist, was regarded as offering a more favourable 
field for German diplomacy operating through the League 
of Nations. We feared that the “spirit of Locarno” 
might inspire some assurance which the Realists of Berlin 
would interpret as a positive pledge to transfer the 
Tanganyika Mandate from Great Britain to the German 
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Republic. Germany could confidently count on the moral 
support of our Socialist Party and our Radical Press in 
this enterprise, while not a few Mugwumps on the Con- 
servative side regard the White Flag as an attractive sub- 
stitute for the Union Jack. That is why in season and out 
of season we have “talked Tanganyika.” We may be 
bores, but we claim to be useful bores, as people interested 
in Tanganyika at last sat up and took note, and ultimately 
there came a valuable declaration from the Colonial Secretary 
which gave pause to Germans and pro-Germans. 


Tue future of Tanganyika has, we may hope, been finally 
settled by the categorical pledge, publicly given, by the 
AG ’ Governor of that Colony (Sir Donald Cameron) 
PI oe $ in his opening address to the recently con- 

stituted Legislative Council of Tanganyika 
Territory. We would suggest that Lord d’Abernon and 
any other partisans of Germany should put Sir Donald’s 
statement in their pipes and smoke it. This historic 
declaration was set out in The Times of January 15th and 
has, we trust, by this time been enshrined in the archives of 
the League of Nations so that no illusions may be encouraged 
when Germany raises this issue. After briefly reviewing the 
circumstances in which the Tanganyika Mandate was con- 
ferred, the Governor said : 

There is no provision in the Mandate for its termination or transfer. It 
constitutes merely an obligation and not a form of temporary tenure under the 
League of Nations. This obligation does not make British control temporary, 
any more than other Treaty obligations (such as those under the Berlin and 
Brussels Acts or the Convention revising those Acts) render temporary British 
control over Kenya or Uganda, which are no more and no less likely to remain 
under that control than is the Tanganyika Territory. 

I make this statement with the full authority of His Majesty’s Government. 
And let this not escape the attention of all who may hear it or read it. There 
are others in the territory to whom I speak besides the non-natives ; there is 
the huge body of chiefs and native inhabitants of the territory. To them I have 
repeatedly stated in the many Barazas I have held during the last eighteen 
months that Tanganyika is a part of the British Empire, and will remain so; 
to them the words I am now using will be repeated. To them these words 
are a pledge. 


At the beginning of every year boomsters vie with one 
another in promising the prosperity we all want; but there 
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is an old and apposite saying, ‘‘ Once bitten, twice shy.” 
The British public have been bitten so often, especially 

by the City bigwigs who annually flood the 
batt: err advertisement columns of the Press with 
unverified predictions of a rosy future, that sensible people 
nowadays heavily discount this oratory. Nor are they moved 
by the touching ecstasies of the City Editors of London Journals 
over these ‘“‘ monumental and masterly’ pronouncements. 
The most one can say is that by the law of averages the 
Big Five can’t eternally err. Having been uniformly wrong 
for about five years, the time should be approaching when 
the annual allegation that “we have turned the corner” 
may be justified by the event. But with crushing taxation, 
crippling rates, increased railway freights, a high Bank-rate, 
and hostile tariffs almost everywhere, coupled with the 


liability of British industry to be dumped upon at any . 


moment through the medium of free imports, there is not 
much scope for anything that can be fairly called a “ boom ” 
in British trade. If we thought we could in any way 
promote it by joining the facile optimists in “ whooping 
it up” we should unhesitatingly do so. But that way 
more disappointment lies. There are obviously no worse 
prophets than Bankers, except their echoes in the Press. 
As “ worshippers of par’ they survey the world exclusively 
from Lombard Street, and imagine that everything must 
be all right provided currency conditions suit their con- 
venience. Indeed, in one respect the great Joint Stock 
Banks handicap British competitive industry owing to 
their ‘‘ broad-minded ’’—not to call it by a more unpleasant 
name—zeal in financing the competitive industry of our 
commercial rivals. Some of them carry their “ Inter- 
nationalism ’’ so far that they would sooner float a loan 
for some enterprise in Germany than for a similar under- 
taking in a British Dominion. It is a curious conception 
of patriotism. Almost the only orator of the banks with 
any inclination to “ think Imperially ” is Mr. F. C. Good- 


enough, the Chairman of Barclays, who believes in the 


Dominions and is out to “ build up the solidarity of the 
VOL. LXXXVIII 58 
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Empire.” But what is one Imperialist among so many 
Little Englanders and Internationalists ? 


THE Right Hon. Montagu Norman, the perpetual Governor 
of the Bank of England, is making another of those pious 

pilgrimages to New York without which no 
ppether winter would be complete. ‘They are inspired 
Pilgrimage by the purest motives and with a single- 

minded devotion to the distinguished tourist’s 
conception of public interest. But they are viewed with 
considerable misgiving by the British business world that 
is interested in industry, because these expeditions are 
not infrequently followed by action that is calculated to 
cripple our competitive power. Mr. Norman is an “ Inter- 
nationalist ’’ who regards the promotion of World prosperity 
as the proper function of British finance on the naive 
assumption that if other nations are prosperous we must 
share that prosperity. Hence the formula, “‘ British pros- 
perity depends on American prosperity,” or “on German 
prosperity,” as the case may be—a dogma with which none 
would quarrel if it rested on any substantial subtratum 
of truth. It explains our Reparations policy since the 
Armistice. Likewise our Financial relations with the United 
States. It helps to account for our transformation from 
the Victorious Power of 1918 into the Defeatist Nation of 
1927. Mr. Norman and his school—the old Manchester 
school—forget that their “ Internationalism ”’ is not recipro- 
cated by their opposite numbers in New York or Berlin. 
The Americans have since the days of President Wilson 
and “the Texas Talleyrand” resolutely discarded Inter- 
nationalism. Their sole preoccupation in any Anglo- 
American negotiation is to drive the best bargain for the 
United States—and small blame to them. The Germans, 
to do them justice, have never so much as affected “‘ Inter- 
nationalism.” They regard every Anglo-German transaction 
from the exclusive and selfish standpoint of the Fatherland, 
though an astute diplomat such as Herr Stresemann is 
naturally prepared to toy with the jargon of Internationalism 
when he finds that thereby he can induce the ingenuous 
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representatives of other nations to dance to his piping. But 
the thing itself is no factor in any practical German mind. 
Mr. Norman is therefore engaged in an impossible task in 
whatever capital he visits, because whereas he regards British 
interests as merged in International interests, whoever he is 
dealing with regards International interests as strictly sub- 
ordinate to their National interests. 


No German of any account has ever been heard to say 

that ‘“‘German prosperity depends on British prosperity,” 

bing which it is accordingly his business to pro- 

em °- mote. He would be regarded not merely as 

a fool but as a traitor for expressing such 
sentiments, it being the accepted creed across the North Sea 
that England’s difficulties provide German opportunities, and 
that so far from our prosperity promoting that of the Father- 
land, the exact contrary is the case. Every British Strike is 
deemed an asset to Germany, and our prolonged Coal Strike 
was hailed as a veritable godsend. To pretend again that 
Britain’s prosperity depends on American prosperity is 
simply to make oneself ridiculous. The United States has 
had a bumper year and more revenue than her Government 
knows what to do with. The plight to which we have been 
brought by mistaken financial and fiscal policy is writ large 
in the gloomy statistics with which our Press has lately 
been flooded. That our condition was immensely aggravated 
by the Coal Strike is undeniable, but Mr. Norman cannot 
but be aware that many intelligent men are convinced that 
that catastrophe was precipitated and accentuated by the 
decision arising from his visit to New York in mid-winter 
1924-5 (in conjunction with the Federal Reserve Board of 
New York and behind the backs of the British people, to 
whom the subject had not been so much as mentioned at 
the recent General Election) to saddle this impoverished 
country with the ruinous luxury of the Gold Standard. 
Had General Pershing won another great war his com- 
patriots could hardly have displayed more joy than over 
the announcement that the British Government was com- 
mitted to a policy which must constrain other European 
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communities to do likewise and thus make the Money 
Power of the United States masters of the world. From 
that moment British Industry has never looked forward 
and American industry has never looked back. What 
other rods Mr. Norman and the Deflationists may have in 
pickle for us we can only guess. The Bank of England 
and the Treasury between them have converted the London 
Money market into a mere annexe of New York, and at 
the hour of writing British businesses that are struggling 
to keep their heads above water are on tenter-hooks as to 
whether what was once in fact as well as in name the 
British Bank Rate—but is now the Anglo-American Bank 
Rate—will be reduced or not. For these and other reasons 
Mr. Norman’s optimistic messages from New York concerning 
the coming good times leave many of us comparatively 
calm. In his eyes British industry looms somewhat small 
and International Finance very large. So long as he and 
men of his kidney inspire Governmental policy, so long are 
we likely to remain in the Slough of Despond. 


Ir the opinion of the Conservative rank and file counted 
with the heads of our Party, British financial and fiscal 
Millstone policy would no longer be dictated by the 

Cobdenites and Little Englanders of the 
Bank of England and the Treasury. These _institu- 
tions are so hypnotized by early Victorian shibboleths 
as to be hopelessly out of date. There could be no worse 
advisers of any Government. Unfortunately the Prime 
Minister served his political apprenticeship in the Treasury 
and regards the Governor of the Bank of England as 
endowed with the infallibility of a Pope. There has never 
been any prospect of our pursuing a national and Imperial 
Economic Policy from the dismal hour when Mr. Baldwin 
surrendered the key position of the Government to Mr. 
Winston Churchill. It was Mr. Churchill who actually 
saddled us with the Gold Standard in accordance with the 
arrangement made in New York while artlessly disclaiming 
knowledge of currency and inflicting on the House of Com- 
mons a speech that smelt of the Round Table. It was 
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likewise Mr. Churchill who, according to knowledgable 
men, persuaded the Prime Minister to reverse within a few 
hours of its utterance his decision to refuse a subsidy to the 
Coal Industry in the summer of 1925 and to commit the 
country to the policy that eventuated in the General Strike 
and ultimately cost Great Britain some £500,000,000 sterling. 
What hope can there be of a tolerable Budget with a man 
of calamity at the Exchequer and, moreover, one who has 
always been singularly susceptible to the promptings of 
International Finance? The marvel is that with so many 
millstones hanging round our neck we still exist. Either 
there are reserves of resilience in this old country beyond 


all human computation or else a Special Providence watches 


over and preserves our people from our politicians. 


THERE would be comparatively little difficulty in framing 
a Budget at once sound, sensible, and popular and in ac- 
The Budget ? cordance with the traditions of Conservatism 

were there any operative desire to do so. 
Indeed, present difficulties, including the threatened de- 
ficit, offer a golden opportunity to any statesman of 
vision, energy, and determination with sufficient intelli- 
gence to forget what he and other controversialists may 
have said in the past, and sufficient public spirit to con- 
centrate on the needs of to-day and the developments of 
to-morrow. He would need to be a strong man—one able 
to override vested interests, departmental and bureaucratic. 
Unhappily post-war England does not breed Politicians who 
are strong in anything but language, and Signor Mussolini 
has lately reminded the world what a snare and a delusion 
verbiage becomes. With an expenditure verging on the 
wicked figure of £830,000,000, drastic retrenchment is 
urgent. So far this medicine has only been applied to the 
fighting branches of the Fighting Services, which have 
been stripped to the bone. It is high time the megalo- 
maniacs of other departments had a taste of the axe— 
indeed, several departments need abolishing or telescoping. 
The adverse Trade Balance, which under the influence of 
Free Trade and the Gold Standard plus the Coal Strike is 
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stretching towards the colossal figure of £500,000,000, 
could be corrected and a surplus provided in the Budget by 
(1) checking unnecessary imports, (2) stimulating our export 
trade. This has been forcibly pointed out by Sir Henry 
Page-Croft as Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Empire Industries Association. Sir Henry, being one of 
the soundest men in the Conservative Party and an eloquent 
exponent of Conservative opinion—as against Mugwump 
opinion—has naturally some difficulty in getting a hearing 
from the ‘‘ Disraelian Conservatives ” thronging the Treasury 
Bench, who are too preoccupied with conciliating their 
opponents to listen to their friends. But Sir Henry’s views 
are the views of those who placed Ministers where they now 
are, and it were wise to take note of them. 


In a letter to the Hvening News (January 15th) he 
pointed out that though we now had 1,400,000 un- 
employed, we are nevertheless importing 
jaw ot manufactured goods from foreign countries 
that we could equally well produce ourselves 
and which at present give employment to _ 1,400,000 
foreigners. As he argues, 


“the remedy would appear to be perfectly simple— 
namely, to safeguard all industries which are suffering 
from unfair foreign competition, and which come 
within the Prime Minister’s pledge at the time of the 
General Election.” 


Our adverse Trade Balance would be even more appalling 
than it is but for the safeguarding duties already in force, 
which have proved successful in every case except lace, 
which is no doubt the victim of female whim. As all avail- 
able evidence indicates the Dominions, Crown Colonies and 
Protectorates as the most likely purchasers of increased 
British exports an extension of Imperial Preference in the 
coming Budget would i 


“* still further stimulate our export trade to the Empire, 
which last year, thanks to Imperial Preference, amounted 
to nearly 50 per cent. of our total export trade.” 
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Sir Henry inquires : 


‘Since there is no other remedy, is it not time to 
press these obvious reforms ? ” 


It is indeed high time, after a Conservative Government has 
wasted two years and thrown away the chance of developing 
the economic unity of the Empire that the late Imperial 
Conference afforded. But just as you cannot make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, so you will not get the present 
personnel of the Treasury to “think Imperially.” It is a 
matter of bureaucratic amour-propre in Whitehall to down 
every project to consolidate or develop the British Empire, 
and until this citadel of Cobdenism has been cleared out 
every effort at constructive Imperialism will meet with 
organized official obstruction, just as every move towards 
disintegration receives corresponding encouragement. It is 
not only the advocates of Imperial Preference at home who 
find themselves up against a wall of hostility in Whitehall. 
The Dominions are equally conscious of the East Wind in 
their dealings with most British departments, many of whose 
officials take a Tooting Bec view of the Empire. Among 
the worst are the Writing Men of the War Office, who give a 
preference to foreign nations. 


UNQUESTIONABLY one cause of the difficulty of British 
Cabinets in reaching definite decisions is their unwieldy 

size. Imagine any score of educated and 
pe tea intelligent men whose forte is conversation 

trying to settle any problem, however simple ! 
Everyone who has sat on Committees knows that the smaller 
they are, the more prospect of result, and vice versa. The 
wonder is not that Cabinet Councils are abortive, and that 
endless meetings are necessary before His Majesty’s Ministers 
can decide, e.g., whether or not to reform Trade Union Laws, 
but that they ever reach any conclusion on any political 
issue. There is always abundance of pros, and nearly as 
many cons, and with skilled dialecticians exhausting them- 
selves on one side or the other in making every possible 
debating point, it is marvellous that the modern Cabinet 
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should ever be able to say “Yes” or “No.” Its size 
explains why it usually prefers to saying neither and to take 
refuge in Yes-No. The Cabinet has, owing to the weakness 
of successive Prime Ministers in resisting “claims” to 
Cabinet rank, grown beyond all recognition of late years. 
It is at least twice the size it need be. As a writer in the 
Evening Standard (A.A.B.) lately observed, Cabinets might 
be usefully halved in numbers so as to afford Parliamentary 
Government a prospect of functioning more effectively. 
There is, however, room for difference of opinion as to the 
posts that are properly Cabinet offices. A.A.B. suggests 
the following : 


The Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the three Secretaries 
of State—War, Foreign, and Home Office—the Minister 
of Labour, the Attorney-General, the leader of the 
House of Lords, preferably the Lord President of the 
Council, and another peer holding the office of Lord 
Privy Seal. 


One lawyer in the Cabinet is considered enough, and it 
would be advisable to omit the Lord Chancellor as head of 
the Judiciary. The writer’s reasons for excluding the 
Secretary of State for India and the Secretary for the 
Dominions is that the present status of India and the 
Dominions has transferred authority from the Home 
Ministers and there is, consequently, no reason for their 
being in the Cabinet. The proposed reform is not put 
forward to belittle particular individuals, but to reduce the 
Cabinet to more reasonable proportions by eliminating 
particular offices. It would need a strong man to effect 
so salutary a change. There can, however, be no two 
opinions as to the desirability of something being done. 


ALTHOUGH in so many ways so disappointing to their 
supporters, in one respect, His Majesty’s Ministers have 

established a valuable precedent besides 
His Majesty's 


Travel rendering notable service. Several among 
_ them are travellers. They go out and see 
the world with their own eyes and form their own conclu- 
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sions on the ground, returning home with knowledge that 
enhances their usefulness to the Government, the country, 
and the Empire. Thus Mr. Ormsby Gore is making himself 
an acknowledged expert in his Department. He has made 
extensive tours in East and West Africa, embodying his 
conclusions in reports that have affected policy. Lord 
Salisbury’s trip to Australia with Mr. Arthur Henderson 
and other colleagues of the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion was a brilliant success from every point of view—a 
timely set-off to the Stellenbosching of the Empire at the 
Imperial Conference and a happy prelude to the visit of 
the Duke and Duchess of York to Australia and New 
Zealand, which promises to be the outstanding Imperial 
event of the year. More recently Sir Samuel Hoare, the 
Air Minister, accompanied by Lady Maud Hoare, performed 
the notable feat of flying to India, on which they are to be 
most warmly congratulated. We are not among those who 
regard Earth and Sea, Armies and Navies, as “ back 
numbers ” owing to the impending transport of mankind by 
air—the element in which ex hypothesi all future wars are 
to be decided—but none can contest the importance of 
the sky or the usefulness of an Air Minister who flies. At 
the time of writing another Cabinet Minister, Lord Peel, is 
engaged on a semi-political trip to Malta, while Mr. Winston 
Churchill, in the intervals of sketching the antiquities of 
Rome, is exchanging ideas with Signor Mussolini, from 
whom he and his colleagues might pick up one or two 
useful wrinkles. Lord Birkenhead has been “diving” at 
Madeira and Mr. Amery ski-ing in Switzerland. It is all 
to the good for His Majesty’s Ministers to get away from 
their stuffy offices as from the wearisome round of Cabinet 
Councils. May the movement spread. Year by year we 
have hoped that the rumour would be verified that credited 
the Prime Minister with the intention of making a tour 
through the British Empire, of which we believe he has 
seen relatively little. Had he seen more, he might be less 
disposed to allow his colleagues to Stellenbosch it. Perhaps 
next autumn Mr. Baldwin will consult his own inclinations 
and tell those “‘to go somewhere” who pretend that the 
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British Prime Minister must remain anchored in Europe. 
He also should join the ranks of His Majesty’s travellers. 


THERE has been a considerable shake-up at the Conservative 
Central Office since the installation of Mr. J. C. C. Davidson, 
: M.P., as Chairman of the Party Organiza- 
aan tion in lieu of Colonel Stanley Jackson, the 
e-up 
incoming Governor of Bengal. Sir Herbert 
Blain has followed his former Chief's example by relin- 
quishing the Principal Agency of the Party, to which Mr. 
Leigh Maclachlan has been appointed, with the general 
approval not only of the Party Agents, who are pleased at 
the promotion of one of their number, but likewise to the 
keen satisfaction of the Party at large. Mr. Leigh Maclachlan 
is not only a man of immense political experience and 
unrivalled knowledge of the constituencies, but he is a 
singularly shrewd judge, who looks into things for himself 
and resists the facile optimism that causes many men to 
arrive at whatever conclusions they wish, for no better 
reason than that they wish them. Mr. Maclachlan’s view 
is always worth hearing, and the heads of our Party could 
have no better guide to the temper of the rank and file 
and the temperature of the constituencies. He is credited 
with the authorship of a remarkable forecast of the results 
of a General Election in 1922 which materially helped Sir 
George Younger to steer the spirited course that ultimately 
emancipated the country from Coalition Government and 
afforded the Conservative Party another chance. Mr. 
Maclachlan’s appointment is not the only change at the 
Central Office. Lord Curzon, the capable and energetic 
Member for Battersea, has become Chief Organizer of the 
London district and is expected to breathe new life where it 
is needed. It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
lugubrious than an average gathering of London Tories 
who expend much time in exchanging effusive compliments 
and in passing votes of thanks for imaginary services. As 
the Daily Mail observes : 


It is the duty of the organizers to keep Ministers in close touch with the 
opinion of Conservatives in the country and the allegation has been made that 
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during the past year Ministers have not paid sufficient regard to the views 
thus expressed. Closer co-operation in this respect will be one of the principal 
aims of the new organization. 


Much depends on the new régime. Should it succeed in 
overcoming the contempt of the Conservative Cabinet for 
the opinions of the rank and file of the Conservative Party 
it would perform a miracle. 


THE Coalition Government of unblessed memory is generally 
regarded not only as among the worst Governments this 
' country has ever known, but also as a 
Buying and source of corruption in our public life. Its 
Party evil reputation has been confirmed during 
the past month by the sordid manceuvres. of 
Mr. Lloyd George, which substantially resulted in his buying 
the Liberal Party, lock, stock, and barrel, with a view to 
selling it hereafter to the Socialists. The touch of humour in 
this unsavoury episode is supplied by the fact that the 
transaction was only made possible by Conservative money, 
i.e. by the cash with which Conservative plutocrats bought 
titles during the Coalition régime. By what process Mr. 
Lloyd George acquired for his own political purposes the 
vast fund that has now proved too much for the virtue of 
the Liberal Party, we have no means of knowing. We can 
only guess. That it is vast may be gathered from the 
estimate of Mr. Vivian Phillipps, the retiring Chairman of 
the Liberal Party Organization, whose rdle throughout this 
repulsive business redounds to his integrity, his honour, and 
his moral courage. He computes the present resources of 
Mr. Lloyd George, after the reckless expenditure of the 
past four years, at about £2,000,000. This figure cannot be 
much over the mark, and may be under, seeing that the 
“determinable dole”? with which Mr. Lloyd George has 
purchased control of the Liberal Organization is £40,000 to 
£50,000 per annum, and the promise of £300,000 for the next 


_ General Election, besides unspecified amounts as needed. 


As a result of these operations the Welsh Wizard claims to 
have secured the support of nineteen-twentieths of the 
Liberal Party. This degradation of Liberalism is no affair 
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of ours, but there is one comment that every taxpayer is 
entitled to make, namely, that any money derived from the 
sale of the King’s Honours properly belongs to the State or 
to the Crown, and not to any Party. In order to put himself 
right with the country, Mr. Lloyd George should have begun 
by making restitution to the Exchequer of all cash wrongfully 
diverted into political coffers. It is no answer to say that 
Conservative Governments have sinned similarly in the past. 
All money thus improperly acquired should be restored to 
the State or given to the Hospitals. These secret Party 
Funds are the curse of our politics. They paralyse all 
parties. They go far to explain the many otherwise incom- 
prehensible and painful phenomena, notably the unwhole- 
some ascendancy of the International Jew, whether Con- 
servatives, Liberals, or Socialists are in Downing Street. 


Any conscientious chronicler trying to see things as they 
really are, rather than as he would have them be, is compelled 

to record that there is nothing very exhilar- 
plied ating in the prospects of any political Party 

just now. The position of the Liberals, as 
already noted, is humiliating, not to say abject. The Party 
of Gladstone, Bright, and Cobden has become the “ tied 
house ” of Mr. Lloyd George. By means of his money-bags 
he can apply the screw whenever he chooses, and constrain 
a “kept party’ into any direction he may fancy. Cash is 
admittedly important, but it is not everything. It is one 
thing to buy an impoverished and beaten Party, but less 
easy to buy the country. Indeed, the more this sordid 
transaction is appreciated, the more unpopular Liberals will 
become, and the more forfeits Liberal candidates will be 
called upon to pay whenever they tempt Fate at elections. 
It is not as though the Welsh Wizard was a man of ideas or 
constructive capacity who would be able to pour new wine 
into a worn-out bottle. So far as we can gather from his 
public utterances, he has no policy and no programme 
beyond the Land Campaign, in which he can always be 
out-trumped by the Socialists. Otherwise, he has nothing 
more inspiring to offer the Electorate than the League of 
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Nations, Free Trade, and the Gold Standard. He has no 
remedy or even palliative for our crucial problem, namely 
industrial depression, and when he sets up as a crusader 
against “waste” in a speech labelled “great” by the 
Manchester Guardian, he must have had his tongue in his 
cheek, having squandered more of the national substance 
than any other living man, and being more responsible for our 
profligate expenditure, which would automatically increase 
if by any mischance Mr. Lloyd George recaptured Downing 
Street. Of this, however, he can entertain no hope whatso- 
ever, except as an adjunct of the Socialists. At the next 
General Election it will be the exact truth to say that “A 
vote for the Liberals is a vote for the Socialists.” Those 
who want Socialism will probably prefer to vote for real 
Socialists. Not that the latter are in great shape. They 
are distracted by dissensions and are as unconstructive as 
the Liberals. Like the Liberals, they rely exclusively on 
the swing of the pendulum against the Government to bring 
them into office. For these reasons the apathy of the 
Conservative Party, induced, we must acknowledge, by the 
flabbiness of Ministers, is positively alarming. It is time 
the Cabinet pulled themselves together and made a move in 
some other direction than which the most timorous of their 
number conceive to be “ the line of least resistance.” 


THE Influenza Scourge has lately reached such dimensions 
that the League of Nations was constrained to take note 
of it. But so far Geneva has contributed 
> am as little to its alleviation as to the solution 
of its own peculiar problem of preventing 
future wars. The League could, however, make itself useful 
by disseminating accurate information concerning the plague 
which holds Europe more or less in its grip. But inaccurate 
information is worse than useless, and some surprise was 
caused when on January 12th the results of the League 
enquiry into Influenza were tabulated and telegraphed 
abroad, opening with this statement : 
** Germany—There is no Influenza epidemic.” * 


* See Daily Telegraph, January 12th. 
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But just as the world was about to take off its hat to this 
fresh manifestation of German efficiency, a series of telegrams 
issued from the Fatherland suggesting that the League’s 
sources of information on German affairs leave much to be 
desired. Was this clean bill of health to Germany the first 
fruits of the Germanization of the Secretariat of the League 
by over-astute Teutons? If so it is rather ominous for the 
future and confirms every suspicion that has been expressed 
as to the perversion of the League of Nations into an instru- 
ment of pan-German propaganda. It so happened that the 
very same issue of The Times containing the League’s report, 
including the assertion that Germany alone among nations 
was free from Influenza, likewise contained this remarkable 
telegram from its Berlin Correspondent which we quote 
textually and would invite the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations to reconcile with its categorical declaration, “‘ There 
is no influenza epidemic in Germany ”’ : 

Reports from Southern and Western Germany show that the Influenza 
epidemic is spreading northwards from Switzerland. In addition to the 1,000 
cases reported by your Correspondent at Cologne the medical authorities at 
Stuttgart give the number of cases in that town as 3,000. The unofficial 
estimate of all cases there, including those being treated at home, is 8,000. 

The larger towns in Baden, especially in the southern part of the State, 
are suffering severely. In some commercial and industrial undertakings in 
Karlsruhe as many as one-third of the employees are absent. The hospital 
at Kehl is full of Influenza cases. There have been a number of deaths in the 
neighbourhood. The total number of cases in Baden is estimated at 40,000 
to 50,000. 

At Breslau about 250 fresh cases are reported to be occurring daily. There 

have been five deaths from Influenza there so far this month. There is also 
an unusual amount of Influenza in Berlin. 
We confess to having been momentarily depressed by the 
thought that Germany, who is mainly responsible for the 
present misery of mankind, had escaped the ’Flu. It suggested 
an oversight on the part of Providence. 


EvIDENTLY German Science is as impotent to cope with 
Influenza as British Science. Although this plague has now 
, been with us for nearly forty years the medical 
Theme of faculty (as was pointed out by the present 
writer in an article in the Weekly Dispatch 

of January 16th) know little if anything more about it 
to-day than on its first appearance in the early ‘nineties of 
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last century. It may indeed be doubted whether any 
considerable number of doctors have ever seriously studied 
it. The profession are more interested in illness than in 
health, and though many of them are admirable directly 
we are their “ patients,” and are definitely ill, preferably in 
bed, it is not among their recognized functions to keep the 
community fit. The familiar tag, ‘‘ Prevention is better 
than cure,’ makes little appeal to Medicine. Prevention 
is none of its business. Cure is. The urgent need is, however, 
research into the causes of such epidemics as Influenza and 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease. Unfortunately, research appeals 
neither to British Governments nor to the British Public, 
who in their wastefulness are prepared to regard slaughter 
as the single solution of the cattle plague, while Influenza 
is treated as one of the inevitable ills to which the flesh is 
heir that we must learn to grin and bear. We refuse to accept 
this fatalism, and having been compelled by sheer necessity 
to find some means of obviating the heavy recurring tax of 
’Flu, much as we mistrust the Amateur Physician, we feel 
impelled to repeat here what has been said before and was 
emphasized in the Weekly Dispatch article,* namely that the 
regular daily use of Glycerin of Thymol as a gargle and 
‘““snuffle”’ all the year round has been found by those 
who have tried it an alternative to Influenza. At any 
rate it has been the present writer’s experience during the 
last five years, and the reader can do no conceivable harm in 
giving it a trial. Glycerin of Thymol is not a cure for 
Influenza, nor is it a preventative of the common chill cold, 
so it were idle to complain of its failure in these respects. 
It is a preservative against infection. 


CoMPLAINTS used to be made that whenever ships of the 
Royal Navy touched ports in the United States, many of 
. our men received offers to leave the Service 
a. et? that occasionally proved too tempting to be 
refused. At that time there was considerable 

difficulty in manning the American Fleet, and the British 


* “How I Prevent the ’Flu,” by L. J. Maxse, Weekly Dispatch article, 
January 16th. 
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Navy was regarded as a useful reserve of man-power to 
draw on. Our captains were consequently nervous of 
American waters, however attractive they might be in 
other respects. American ports were places to be avoided. 
Similar feelings would be aroused in the Australian cricket 
world if it became the practice of English Clubs to utilize 
the visit of Australian teams to this country to divert 
their crack Test Match players for the glorification of some 
local team. Mr. Warwick Armstrong’s Eleven left one of 
their two great bowlers behind to pursue an insignificant, 
though doubtless otherwise advantageous, career in Lanca- 
shire. There are now persistent rumours that one of the 
finest Bats of last year’s Test Matches is to be withdrawn 
from Australia in order to bolster up one or other Lancashire 
Club which is presumably unable to make sufficient runs 
without extraneous aid. This is surely regrettable. Indeed, 
we question whether it is altogether ‘‘ cricket’ on the part 
of those making the overture. They are presumably mis- 
guided enthusiasts who in their excessive zeal fail to appre- 
ciate the bad example they are setting, to say nothing of 
the bad blood they must cause and the harm they will do 
to the game once the Australians realize that the one inevit- 
able result of playing Test Matches in England is the 
permanent loss of their best players. If persisted in, this 
practice would ultimately knock Test Matches on the head, 
which, we feel sure, is the last thing desired by any 
Lancashire sportsman. Lord Hawke has admirably ex- 
pressed the general feeling at home on this delicate topic. 
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“WELL, gentlemen,” said Jones, as he drew his chair 
within the circle of our political group, “ what do you 
think of the political situation now? Are we Conserva- 
tives gaining or losing in the public esteem? Are we as 
popular as we were two years ago ?”’ 

“Surely there is but one answer,” said Robinson. 
“His Majesty’s Ministers have contrived so to mismanage 
affairs that they are now becoming as unpopular as their 
predecessors were two and a half years ago. Those in 
touch with public opinion aver that an appeal to the country 
might result in the return of a Socialist Government by a 
substantial majority ! ” 

“Is that so ?”’ asked Green. 

Certainly said Robinson. “If any of you gentle- 
men have any doubts on this subject, do as I have done 
quite recently. Visit the towns and provinces—especially 
the industrial centres of England. Converse with the rank 
and file of the Conservative Party, and hear the expressions 
of disappointment, even disgust, from not only the younger 
members but from our oldest and staunchest adherents. 

‘““* What benefit has it been to industry, to trade or 
to labour?’ said a well-known Conservative worker to 
me in one northern town, ‘our putting Baldwin and his 
Party in office? Our industrial, financial, and social con- 
ditions are distinctly worse than they were when the 
present Government was formed.’ 

‘‘ Similar opinions were expressed to me all over the 
country. Complaints were general from all quarters— 
from factory owners, farmers, merchants, traders, shop- 
keepers, employers, and employees. Only two sections 
appear satisfied—the money-lenders, great and small, which 
includes the bankers and the lawyers! Industrial crises 
are the harvest-times for social vultures.” 

‘“‘T fully agree with Robinson,” said our Scotch friend 
Mac. ‘Just look at the results of the recent Municipal 
Elections. Surely these are a fairly reliable index of public 
feeling. Then see how the young men are flocking to the 
banner of Socialism—not because of their faith in the 


' Marxian doctrines, but as a sort of last hope. They feel 


that Conservatism is fast drifting into the condition of 

Liberalism—a creed of dead issues. It offers no solution 

for the economic difficulties threatening our national exist- 
VOL, LXXXVIII 54 
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ence, and no hope for the future. How can anyone show 
enthusiasm for a Party that is self-confessedly bankrupt 
in ideas and imagination? Only yesterday I was talking 
with the head of a great industrial establishment, when he 
opened on me the following broadside: ‘I am beginning 
to wonder whether the Tory Party’s period of usefulness 
is not over. Look what a mess the whole country is in! 
It is true that these conditions are the results of the financial 
and trade policies adopted by the Coalition Government. 
But however much we may blame Lloyd George, let us 
not forget that he was aided and abetted by three of the 
strongest members of the present Government—Austen 
Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead, and Winston Churchill. 
Baldwin found conditions pretty desperate, it is true, when 
he took office. But what has he done to remedy them ? 
As far as I can see, he and his associates are simply marking 
time whilst our industrial situation is going from bad to 
worse. Indeed, much as I admire our Prime Minister as 
a good straightforward honest Englishman, I cannot wholly 
exonerate him for a certain amount of responsibility for 
our plight. Three years ago he was proclaiming Tariff 
Reform as the remedy for unemployment. Thousands of 
us became enthusiastic in the belief that at last we had a 
real national issue worth working for, and a stout, courageous 
leader who could lift us out of the morass into which the 
Coalition gang had conducted us, and then lead us to the 
promised land. Well, what happened? Having secured 
office with a record majority, Tariff Reform was quietly 
shelved and the three most prominent members of the 
Coalition Cabinet next to Lloyd George himself, who were 
mainly responsible for all our post-war difficulties, and 
particularly for the betrayal of the Irish loyalists, were 
given the most important Cabinet offices. This was not 
what the voters anticipated, nor what is termed “ playing 
the game.’ Remember that Baldwin’s popularity was 
first created by the courageous part he took in ejecting 
the Coalition gang from office. And had these same three 
politicians had their way, we should have still been under 
the Lloyd George régime. But having secured the dis- 
missal of the Coalition Captain and Chief Officers of the 
Ship of State on the grounds of incompetence and reckless- 
ness, he re-engages three of them and appoints them to 
offices even superior to those they formerly occupied. If 
these men were incompetent or even censurable as Coalition 
officers, why did Mr. Baldwin choose them as his Cabinet 
associates ? Can you wonder that the average voter regards 
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the present Government as merely a reproduction of the 
discredited Coalition? And is not the Ship of State being 
steered in the same direction as previously ?’ 

‘“‘ I asked my friend,” continued Mac, “‘ what he intended 
to do. 

‘* * What can one do,’ said he, ‘ except give up all interest 
in politics? I see little difference now between Conservatism 
and Liberalism. Both must give place to Socialism— 
much as we may dread it. The political leaders of both 
of the old Parties have played directly into the hands of 
the far more astute Labour Leaders, and although I do 
not trust these, there is just the off-chance that when they 
get into office with a parliamentary majority, they may adopt 
the policies which Baldwin originally promised us. I think 
that industrial conditions will become so desperate that a 
Labour Government will be compelled to adopt some form 
of Protection. Still, I have no more faith in Ramsay 
MacDonald, Thomas, Snowden and Co. than in Lloyd 
George. They are all opportunists, and would willingly sacri- 
fice the national interests for their own safety and position at 
any time.’ 

““ Remember,” continued Mac, “this man is merely 
the representative of a large class of independent voters 
who hold the nation’s interests superior to those of any 
particular party.” 

‘* You are hardly fair to Baldwin,” said Jones, “‘in accusing 
him of running away from his promises. You forget that 
Tariff Reform was made the one issue when he appealed 
to the country in 1923, and the country rejected it by a 
big majority.” 

“IT am glad you have mentioned that election,” said 
Robinson. “Of all the foolish acts perpetrated by our 
leaders, none was more stupid than that uncalled-for appeal 
in 1923. Without any preparation or any preliminary 
attempt to educate the public on a subject which very 
few people really understood, how could Baldwin’s advisers 
expect to receive a favourable verdict ? Had our leaders 
possessed anything like the capacity and political sagacity of 
Joseph Chamberlain or Lord Milner, an intensive campaign 
of education would have been started and maintained for 
two or three years before precipitating a general election. 

“The results would have been the reverse of what 


_ they were then. In truth our Front Benchers have always 


been half-hearted on this subject. Counsels have therefore 
been divided, and until the Party is united one cannot 
expect a public endorsement of this policy. 
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“I have never been able to reconcile Mr. Baldwin’s 
refusal to introduce some measure of Tariff Reform, without 
a special mandate from the public, with his adoption of 
the Gold Standard Bill without any attempt to ascertain 
public feeling on this subject. And in its economic effects, 
this measure is far more serious than any tariff measure yet 
contemplated. 

** In this case, our Prime Minister seems to have ‘ strained 
at a gnat but swallowed a camel.’ The mistake our poli- 
ticians—and in fact our orthodox economists—have always 
made is in placing our trade and financial policies in separate 
watertight compartments. They cannot be treated separ- 
ately with any degree of satisfaction, for each one is con- 
nected with the other. For instance, one of the best forms 
of Protection to home industries is a national paper currency. 
Such a currency cannot be permanently drained away to 
foreign lands as gold is. If foreigners demand currency in 
payment for their goods, such currency must eventually 
return in the purchase of our native goods or services. 

‘But under the Gold Standard,” continued Robinson, 
“when gold is exported it depletes our bank reserves, 
reduces the amount of purchasing power, and therefore our 
home trade, tends also to raise the bank rate, thereby 
penalizing our merchants and manufacturers, adds to the 
cost of production, and so handicaps us in the fight for 
foreign markets; and if such gold exports continue, tends 
to paralyse our trade and industries. 

““In my judgment, a purely national paper currency 
is one of the safest and certainly the cheapest methods of 
protecting our home trade and industries. Haven’t you 
noticed how Free Trade and the Gold Standard hang 
together in all the orthodox works on economics? Are 
not our bankers and financiers—as well as our Free Trade 
politicians—Free Trade ‘ gold-bugs’ to a man?” 

“The need for educating the public on economics is 
pressing,” interposed White. “I am often amazed at the 
apparent indifference of our Party leaders to this subject. 
I have seldom known the subject of Tariff Reform even 
rationally discussed by them. A course of education ought 
first to be given to Cabinet Ministers as well as to our members 
of Parliament. I very much doubt whether you could find 
a dozen members who could give satisfactory addresses to 
an average working-class audience either on the subject 
of Finance or Free Trade and Protection. 

“Take as an example Mr. Baldwin’s manifesto on 
Tariff Reform in 1923. Do you remember how he con- 
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tradicted himself by claiming that Protection did not raise 
prices, and then promised to put no duties on food-stuffs 
so that the cost of living should not be advanced? I hap- 
pened to be addressing a meeting on his behalf when the 
Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that it was a 
mistake to say that Protection raised prices. It often 
lowered them. It promoted competition among the home 
producers which tended to bring prices down. Ten minutes 
later he was saying that the Premier did not intend that 
food prices should advance, because he had pledged himself 
not to put any duties upon food-stuffs. Whereupon a 
Socialist rose and asked him how it was that Protection 
could both raise and lower prices at one and the same time ? 
The Chairman got terribly confused, and finally left his 
questioner’s remarks unanswered. Of course that sort of 
thing throws discredit upon the whole system. Tariff 
Reformers make a mistake in claiming too much. They 
have a perfectly good case if they are only taught how to 
present it. I once told the then Party Chairman, Colonel 
Jackson, that with a fund of £2,000,000 for educational 
work a majority of the voters in favour of Tariff Reform 
could readily be obtained after a three years’ campaign.” 

‘““T am not of your opinion,” said Green. ‘“‘ Joseph 
Chamberlain tried it, and after expending hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, and undermining his health in his 
efforts, was forced finally to abandon it as a hopeless task. 
And we have no man in public life to-day to compare with 
him in the presentation of this subject. How could anyone 
expect to succeed where he failed ? ” 

‘“‘Times and conditions to-day,” replied Brown, “ are 
altogether different from what they were twenty years 
ago. At that time there were many issues at stake. The 
1906 election was not fought solely on the Tariff question. 
The Education question was regarded as vital, and Balfour 
had managed unfortunately to arouse all the opposition 
of the Nonconformists on the subject of the Church Schools. 
Chinese labour in South Africa was also allowed to become 
a political issue, and by the mishandling of this question 
the moral sense of the country was aroused. It took more 
than one campaign to win the nation over to Cobdenism, and 
it will take much persistent effort to get rid of it. 

““ Had Joseph Chamberlain lived another ten years and 


retained the vigour he had when he returned from South 


Africa, our economic conditions would have been very 
different from what they now are. The battle for Tariff 
Reform would have been fought and won.” 
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*“Do you gentlemen really believe that the mere adop- 
tion of a Tariff system will remedy all our economic ills ? ” 
asked Green. ‘I for one do not. Protection has failed 
to cure unemployment and trade depression in other coun- 
tries, why expect it to succeed with us ?” 

“T have never claimed it as a ‘cure-all’ for every 
variety of economic complaint,” said Robinson. “ There 
are many factors needed in the creation of a nation’s pros- 
perity. First, you must have a sufficiency of all the prime 
factors of production available—labour, land, capital, and 
raw materials. Secondly, you must have a proper and 
efficient system of transportation for distributing products; 
and thirdly, a reliable and expansive monetary and credit 
system for effecting sales, so as to create a continuous flow 
of goods from the producers to the consumers and a flow 
of currency from the consumers to the producers. Now 
the maintenance of these two currents up to the limit 
necessary for the constant employment of every available 
member of the labour class, is the prime condition of 
national prosperity. A shortage or defect in any one of 
these factors—land, labour, capital, raw material, trans- 
portation facilities, money supplies—is quite sufficient to 
stop or slacken the speed and smooth running of the whole 
national economic machine. Thanks to the revival of 
the Gold Standard just now we are suffering from an in- 
sufficiency of currency.” 

“* Where does the Protective Tariff policy come in?” 
interjected Green. 

“T will tell you in a moment,” continued Robinson. 
“ But let me first complete my description of the economic 
system as I understand it. What constitutes a market ? 
It is a place where goods are bought and sold, and the 
extent or capacity of any market is—and please note this— 
not the number of inhabitants or number of people really 
in want of goods, but the amount of money offered for pur- 
chasing goods. Hence the amount of money in circulation 
is vital to industrial prosperity. There are market towns in 
the U.S.A. any one of which is worth more than a whole 
district in China or India, although the population in these 
districts may be twenty times that of the American towns. 
How do the people get the money with which to buy their 
goods? The answer is in the form of wages, salaries, divi- 
dends, pensions, doles, interest on investments, and sales 
of goods. By far the greater part of the total money paid 
out annually in an industrial country like ours is in the 
shape of wages, and this constitutes the principal effective 
demand for goods in our home markets. The higher the 
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wages and the greater the number of wage-earners, the 
greater the effective demand for goods, and hence the more 
prosperous the country. Here 1s the secret of America’s 
prosperity. She pays the highest wages in the world, and 
her people are taught to spend their money freely. If the 
Americans were like the Scotch or the French peasants, 
afraid to spend and given to hoarding, American prosperity 
would rapidly decline. Thrift and money hoarding are 
opposed to national prosperity. 

‘“* Now here is where the benefits of a Protective Tariff 
appear. 

“A Protective Tariff limits competition among pro- 
ducers—both employers and employees—to those in the 
country adopting it. Consequently a very much higher 
standard of living for Labour under this system is possible 
than under Free Trade, where competition is world-wide and 
limited only by the cost of a bare subsistence. 

‘“‘ Supposing America opened her ports freely to foreign 
goods as we do. Her manufacturers would find themselves 
undersold by foreign competitors. They would be com- 
pelled to lower prices and finally to reduce wages. This 
would mean reducing the demand for their goods in their 
own markets, besides losing control on account of cheap 
imports. American wage-earners would have to compete 
with the more cheaply paid European labour, and would 
gradually descend to the low level of existence prevailing 
here. A tariff-wall is a necessity for protecting a nation 
against the ocean of poverty and misery with which the bulk 
of the world’s inhabitants are deluged. The plea for Pro- 
tective Tariffs in the U.S.A. has always been ‘ Protection 
for American labour against the pauper labour of Europe.’ 
And it has been wonderfully effective. But let me say 
that the present era of prosperity in that country cannot 
last indefinitely—in spite of their almost prohibitory tariff 
system—because of the defects in their financial system. 
And I am prepared to hear of a collapse of the American 
trade boom at any time. A currency built on so restricted 
a basis as gold carries the seeds of destruction within it.” 

“This is certainly interesting,’ said Jones. “‘ But we 
seem to have wandered from our original topic. It seems 
to be the general opinion from what I’ve heard this evening 


_ that Conservatism is in a bad way due to the inertness and 


failure of the Government to remedy our economic diffi- 
culties. Mr. Baldwin has come in for much criticism, but 
it is only fair to mention his successes as well as his short- 
comings. His handling of the General Strike last May 
brought him the applause of every loyal citizen. Seldom 
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has any Prime Minister endeared himself more in the hearts 
of the people. They trust him, and love him. They know 
he is incapable of doing a mean act or anything which he 
knows to be contrary to the public interests. There has 
never been a more loyal Minister of the Crown nor one more 
ready to sacrifice his personal interests on behalf of the 
public welfare.” 

“That is true,” said White. ‘“‘Stanley Baldwin is the 
straightest man in Parliament. His errors are errors of 
judgment. But his motives, his intentions, are beyond 
suspicion. The charges made by Ramsay MacDonald and 
other Socialists of his having allied himself with the coal- 
mine owners against the miners are absolutely groundless. 
There is nothing of the Biscuit-politician about the Prime 
Minister.” 

“Tf Baldwin would trust more to his own judgment,” 
said Mac, “and pay less attention to those around him, 
there would be less cause for complaint. But he allows him- 
self to be too easily influenced. Take, for example, the 
Moscow gang’s activities in fomenting trouble here. I 
believe Baldwin’s inclination was to clear the Russian 
Reds out bag and baggage, but under the advice of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, he permits their deadly work to con- 
tinue. Chamberlain’s reason for such advice seems to be 
the hope that our trade will eventually reap some benefit 
if we allow these miscreants to remain in our midst. 

“‘ Similarly, Baldwin’s revival of the Gold Standard, 
which has done infinite harm to our trade and industries, 
was the result of his intercourse with Montagu Norman, 
Governor of the Bank of England, who persuaded him that 
this policy would eventually restore British prosperity. 
His worst day’s work was appointing Winston Churchill 
to the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the whole 
array of candidates for Cabinet offices, he could scarcely 
have found a man more unfitted for this important post. 
But if rumour is to be believed, this political Pooh-bah 
was forced upon him by the City financiers—who constitute 
the real power behind the Treasury under all political 

rties.” 

““T am not so much concerned about personalities,” said 
Robinson, ‘“‘as about the condition of England. I am 
sometimes appalled when I contemplate our future. I see 
nothing but gloom. We haven’t a man belonging to our 
Party worth calling a Statesman since the unfortunate death 
of Lord Milner. Milner might have saved us had he been 
given the opportunity, but because of his independence and 
his habit of relying on his own judgment he was not alto- 
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gether popular with Parliamentary opportunists. He was 
strongly opposed to the bankers’ currency deflation policy, 
and warned the Government of its inevitable disastrous 
consequences. He told me that one reason for his resign- 
ing office under Lloyd George was his disagreement with 
that politician’s financial policy. He said, ‘They think I 
know nothing of finance, and prefer to take the advice of 
some Treasury Official ! ’ 

** All and much more than was predicted by Lord Milner 
as the natural results of that debt-inflation policy recom- 
mended by the Cunliffe Currency Commission has come to 
pass. We are the most heavily taxed nation on earth. 
Instead of conferring benefits on the people, our Govern- 
ments are regarded as their oppressors. The whole energies 
of our public servants seem to be devoted to contriving 
fresh methods of taxation. Like the officials of the Spanish 
Inquisition, who spent much of their time in designing new 
instruments of torture, the Treasury appear to revel in 
inflicting more and heavier taxes. In the meantime British 
trade and industry continue to languish, whilst social 
conditions are becoming worse. Not one of our leaders 
understands, nor even tries to understand, the real cause of 
our troubles. We are governed by ignorance and apathy. 
And there is little to choose between the three Parties. 
Their leaders seem incapable of originating any solution or 
of raising any really vital issue. Each party hopes to 
get office—not on its own merits, but on the errors of its 
opponents! Hence we find the two Front Benches engaged 
in the useless and unprofitable task of trying to trip up the 
other side. 

“Each successive Government gets office through no 
merit of its own but by the ineptitude of its predecessors. 
What a barren system for governing a country! And how 
much longer will the people tolerate it ? 

“There never was an easier country to rule than these 
islands. Our people are patient, peace-loving, loyal, and 
law-abiding. And yet there is probably no country in 
Europe where discontent is to-day greater. The British 
public simply ask to be led in the right direction. But they 
are becoming impatient and disillusioned. They have been 
so often deceived—of late years especially—that they have 
lost faith in Parliamentary Government. I believe if 
the right leader were to appear at the present time—a 
man of noble ideals, of strength, and courage—another 
Mussolini, the public would rally to him and acclaim him 
Dictator ! 

“They are sick to death of the old Parties, of the lying 
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promises made at election times, only to be disregarded the 
moment those who made them obtain office. They are 
‘fed-up’ with the interminable Party wrangles and eternal 
parliamentary debates which have no meaning except to 
provide opportunities for politicians to exercise their ora- 
torical powers and secure publicity. They know the hollow- 
ness of the professions of these public men whenever they 
claim devotion to the national interests. They know that 
with scarcely an exception every politician is in politics to 
secure his own advancement.” 

“Well, what is the remedy ?” asked Green. 

“There is no remedy,” replied Robinson, “ until we 
get rid of the professional politician, especially the lawyer- 
politician who finds election to Parliament the best and 
quickest way of securing publicity and advancement in 
his own profession. These political adventurers have been 
the curse of all democracies. But there is one measure I 
would enact had I the power. I would make every Govern- 
ment official, from the Prime Minister down, personally 
responsible for his official acts. At present, a Cabinet Minis- 
ter can adopt a policy or commit an act of entailing ruin 
upon thousands and untold evils upon millions without 
ever incurring the slightest penalty on himself. The most 
incapable and culpable Minister knows he has nothing 
to fear save future exclusion from office with probably the 
enjoyment of a peerage. Above all, I would hold politicians 
accountable for their election promises. The man who 
obtains office under false pretences—as Lloyd George did 
in 1918 when he promised to make Germany pay—is a 
far worse man and a far more dangerous person to society 
than one who merely obtains money under false pretences. 
We imprison the one but allow the other to enjoy to the 
full his ill-gotten gains!” 

“You'll never get the politicians to enact laws against 
themselves,” said Jones. ‘‘ Remember the definition of 
legislators once given by a French writer: ‘ Legislators,’ 
said he, ‘are men who make laws for others but exceptions 
for themselves.’ 

“Well, gentlemen, we’ve had a very interesting evening, 
and have listened to some very frank criticisms of our 
friends at headquarters. My one regret is that they were 
not all here in person to realize the true state of affairs as 
well as to answer the various accusations made against 
them. I suggest we now adjourn until next month.” 

And so ended an evening of somewhat heated discussion. 


ARTHUR KITSON 
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BRITAIN AND CHINA 


Now that China has once again focused public attention 
upon her by her anti-foreign—particularly anti-British— 
activities, which in the name of a so-called Nationalist 
movement threaten the commercial interests of all the 
Great Powers, including Japan, it seems a good moment to 
refresh one’s memory with a few details of her picturesque 
history, which reads like a story, especially if unnecessary 
dates and unreadable names are as far as possible eliminated 
from it. I lived in Peking for several years in the course 
of my husband’s diplomatic career, and during that time 
made a study of Chinese history, more particularly with a 
view to tracing British political and commercial connection 
with China from its earliest. beginnings, and with the idea 
of tracing that very Nationalist and reforming movement 
which at the present moment is agitating the whole country. 
Chinese reform is no new thing, as many people believe, 
but first took serious shape as early as 1898, as will be seen 
from the following notes. 


China’s early history, 2953-1122 B.c., is almost mythical. 
All that seems clear is that the Chinese were not indigenous 
to the soil, but came from distant lands, travelling along 
the Yellow River and establishing flourishing colonies at 
different points on its banks. They brought with them the 
elements of a civilization which enabled them to destroy 
or absorb the savage races by whom they found the country 
occupied. It is pretty certain that these first colonists 
were nomadic rather than agricultural, one of the proofs 
of this most generally adduced, being the unmistakable 
likeness in outline between the roof of a Chinese house 
with its curving, upturned corners and the sagging canvas 
supported on poles of a Tartar tent. In this connection 
it is interesting to recall that Jenghiz Khan, when he seized 
a city, knocked down the walls of the houses, leaving only 
the wooden columns to support the overhanging roofs, in 
order thus to convert them into comfortable and com- 
modious tents for his followers and their horses such as 
they were accustomed to live in. 

We get our first glimpse of Chinese history, if so it may 
be called, in 2953 B.c., when Fu-Hoi, “‘ the butcher,” occu- 
pied the throne, so named because he taught the people 
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hunting, fishing, and the rearing of animals. Of him we are 
told that he arranged the calendar into a year of four 
seasons, ordained marriage, organized clans, introduced 
family names, and invented musical instruments. To him 
also is attributed the invention of writing, which in the 
course of successive stages passed from knots in ropes, 
notches in sticks, and simple drawn outlines of everyday 
objects to its modern form, which still has no alphabet 
and in which words are all individually represented by a 
complicated system of signs, which, nevertheless, are not 
meaningless, but reveal a great deal of method in their 
creation. 

Fu-Hoi’s successors continued to improve and educate 
their subjects in that golden, prehistoric age. But this 
Utopian state of things could not last for ever, and there 
came a time, according to Confucius, when successive 
rulers one after another fell away from the high standard 
of morality set them by the founders of their race. Espe- 
cially in the person of Chou Hsin did vice flourish. He 
was too fond of luxury. Ivory chopsticks were first used 
by him, then cups of precious stone, and “he ate bears’ 
paws and leopards’ stomachs as delicacies.” Nobles who 
opposed such conduct were executed, and for this new 
forms of torture were invented. ‘The daughter of Earl 
Chin was executed because she disliked immorality; her 
father was pickled. The Earl of Q was made into minced 
meat for earnestly remonstrating ...the Earl of the 
West was imprisoned for his expression of grief over such 
misdeeds. Pi-Kan was so persevering in nemonstrating 
that Chou got in a great rage and had his heart cut out 
to see whether it had the seven openings of a sage.” 

Heaven at last withdrew its protection from this wicked 
dynasty. The people became so excited with anger and 
hatred that they rose against their rulers and (1122-255 B.c.) 
began the Chou dynasty, with which we enter upon the his- 
toric record of China. Wu Wang was its first Emperor, 
and legend relates of him that he sent a present to a 
neighbouring chief of a magnet needle pointing to the 
south to guide him on his journeys. This is the first time 
we hear of the compass, which certainly came to Europe 
from China. The needle of the Chinese compass is still 
made to point to the south instead of, as with us, to the 
north. To this date also is ascribed the establishment of 
the first mint, the money then coined being round with a 
square hole in the middle for threading purposes, a form 
in which it exists to this day. 
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Under this dynasty a fatal error of judgment caused 
the dividing of the kingdom into twelve states, which 
naturally weakened the Imperial power, and by degrees, as 
the vassal dukes placed at the head of them became 
stronger, caused constant dissension between them and their 
liege lord, resulting in internal wars. Other countries took 
advantage of the disturbances produced in this way, and in 
936 B.c. we hear of the first invasion of the Tartars, whd, 
although they were defeated and driven out, never ceased 
from that time forward to annoy the Chinese. 

Several reforms, however, were initiated under the 
Chous—the people, for instance, being for the first time 
divided into groups of ten families each, on a basis of mutual 
assistance and protection, with a ‘‘headman’”’ or ruler elected 
by themselves to administer justice, thus making the family 
in preference to the individual the social unit. About this 
time also chairs, tables, and beds came into use, and soldiers 
first went into battle in chariots or mounted on horses. 
But slavery existed and was a recognized institution, and 
the horrible custom prevailed of burying slave girls with 
their dead masters. Indeed one man is said to have laid 
a dying command upon his son that room should be made 
in his coffin for both his concubines ! 

Against such abuses China’s three great philosophers, 
Confucius, Laotze, and Mencius, each in their turn uttered 
words of warning, but in spite of them disorders increased 
in the Empire, and in 255 B.c. the dynasty fell, initiating 
the short-lived one of Ch’in (from which China takes its 
modern name), which lasted only till 206. It was remark- 
able, however, for the reign of Shih Hwangti, who destroyed 
the feudal system, unified once more the kingdom, pro- 
claiming himself ‘‘ Universal Emperor,”’ re-established peace 
in the land, administered justice with a firm hand, and 
built palaces, roads, bridges, and canals. In 214 B.o. he 
commenced the Great Wall as a line of fortified defence 
against the incursions of the ever-troublesome Tartars. 
This wall exists to the present day, and covers 1,400 miles 
across mountains, rivers, and valleys. It is the most 
prominent artificial object on the surface of the earth. 

His dynasty fell upon the death of his son and grandson, 
who were both victims to the treachery of their people, 
and it was succeeded by that of Han, 206 B.c. to a.p. 221, 
one of the most glorious in Chinese history, within this 
period being embraced some of its best pages. During the 
four hundred years it lasted the country made steady 
progress towards a settled state of prosperity and civiliza- 
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tion. A penal code was constructed, slavery abolished, 
ink invented, paper made, and literary degrees established. 

But, in accordance with precedent, the glory of even 
this great dynasty after a time began to grow dim. Internal 
strife was rife, and three chieftains arose who distinguished 
themselves in their struggle for power. Finally, a com- 
promise had to be arrived at by which the three adventurers 
agreed to divide the kingdom between them. 

Under the divided sway of the Three Empires, and 
under several weak dynasties which sprang up after them, 
A.D. 221-618, China fell into terrible confusion, and for 
close on four hundred years, except for short intervals, 
all semblance of stable authority disappeared from the 
country. In 618, however, a general arose called Li Yuan, 
who seized the Imperial throne and proclaimed himself 
First Emperor of the T’ang dynasty, a.p. 618-907. 

This dynasty, which was contemporaneous with the age 
of Alfred the Great in England, ranks with that of Han 
as one of the most glorious in Chinese history, and the 
history of the country presented to us at that time is one 
of national peace, prosperity, and progress. To this date, 
however, must be referred the terrible custom of binding 
the women’s feet. It is said that in the sixth century a 
favourite concubine of an Emperor wished to make her 
feet like the “new moon” in order the better to please 
her lord, and tightly compressed feet were till quite recently 
considered a great beauty by the Chinese, who in their 
flights of fancy allude to them as “ golden lilies.” Modern 
means of progression are, however, affecting this fashion, 
and the tendency gradually is growing to leave children’s 
feet unbound. 

In 907 the glorious house of T’ang passed away, to 
make room for a succession of short dynasties which reigned 
in China till the rise of the Sung power in 960, which in 
its turn gave place to the Yuan dynasty (Mongol) in 1260, 
which lasted to 1368. 

Under the two brilliant dynasties of Sung and Yuan 
the country attained to that degree of material prosperity 
which Marco Polo, the most famous perhaps of medieval 
travellers, was so astonished to find when, during the 
reign of Kublai Khan, he made his first journey to the 
Chinese capital. To the use of chairs, tables, beds, chop- 
sticks, ploughs, junks, carts, etc., the Chinese had long 
been accustomed, and they continue to use them at the 
present time in the a forms under which they were 
first introduced. Inoculation for smallpox was known 
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even in those days, although then, as now, the virus was 
introduced into the system by inhaling through the nostrils. 
Under Kublai Khan the Grand Canal was completed, which 
was to unite Peking with the South of China, and to be 
used for the conveyance by water of grain to the capital. 
This great and useful work was considerably assisted by 
the canal between the Yangtse and Yellow Rivers, built 
by Yangti in the seventh century. 

Then came the Ming dynasty, a.p. 1368-1644. In the 
early years of this dynasty the capital was moved from 
Nanking to Peking, where it has since remained. No 
impression of affection or respect survives in the Chinese 
mind for this dynasty, which ended as pitifully and con- 
temptibly as any of its forerunners. The overthrow of the 
Mings was brought about by circumstances that had the 
greatest effect on the destinies of China. A native rebellion 
was put down by the Manchu Tartars, whose aid was 
invoked by the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial forces, 
The rebellion having been successfully repressed, the Chinese 
wished their allies to retire, but they refused, and instead 
placed their young leader upon the throne. Chinese men 
from that time were compelled by the Manchus to adopt 
their own fashion of shaving the head and growing a long 
pigtail, a fashion which prevails in China to this day. In 
return for this it was agreed that no Chinese woman should 
be taken into the Imperial Seraglio, a condition faithfully 
observed by the Manchus to the day, not so very long ago, 
when China became a Republic. 

The Manchu or Ching dynasty, which took possession 
of the throne in 1644, lasted till Yuan Shih Kai overthrew 
it and proclaimed a Republic in 1912. Of the eight 
Emperors of this family who from father to son succeeded 
each other before the accession of Kwang Hsii, the last of 
his line, the second, called K’anghsi, 1662-1723, holds as 
ruler, general, and author by far the largest and most 
glorious place in the annals of his race. Chien Lung, 
1735-1796, was another very distinguished ruler. In a 
manifesto to his people, he announced with pardonable 
pride, ‘‘My Empire is larger than any in the world; it is 
more populous; it is richer; my coffers overflow with 
silver, and my granaries are full of all kinds of provisions.” 
Under his rule occurred the first opening of diplomatic 
intercourse between Europe and China. In 1684 the East 
India Company had established a factory at Canton. But 
the relations of this Company with the Chinese had become 
very unsatisfactory, the extortions of the mandarins destroy- 
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ing the expected profit of all its ventures, and at last the 
British Government sent an embassy to the Court of 
Peking, Lord Macartney representing George III. Lord 
Macartney was received with the greatest courtesy by the 
Emperor, who sent a deputation with gifts and provisions 
to meet “the great mandarin who had come so far to 
testify the friendly feelings of England towards China.” 
He was admitted to audience at Jehol, but all that he 
succeeded in exacting from the Government was permission 
for his countrymen to continue trading at Canton so long 
as they submitted to the orders of the authorities. His 
mission may thus be considered a failure, though he himself 
had good reason to be surprised and pleased at the magnifi- 
cence of the reception which he met with at the hands of 
the ‘Son of Heaven.” Under Chien Lung, China reached 
the acme of her greatness. 

In 1816, under his successor, seeing that the condition 
of British merchants had not improved in Canton, the 
British Government sent a second mission to Peking, headed 
by Lord Amherst. The reception of this embassy was in 
violent contrast to that accorded to the previous one. 
Lord Amherst was required to “ kotow” to the Imperial 
presence. He refused to do so, unless a mandarin of equal 
rank with himself would “kotow” to a portrait of 
George III. This concession was declined. Lord Amherst 
persisting in his attitude was consequently dismissed from 
the palace on the very day of his arrival, and without even 
having seen the Emperor. From this time on things in 
Canton went from bad to worse with the British mer- 
chants, and when in 1834 the monopoly of the East India 
Company ceased it was not renewed by the British Govern- 
ment, who themselves took over the administration of 
the affairs of the port. Lord Napier was sent out to super- 
intend the foreign trade. The anxieties of his mission, 
and the inadequate support which he received from home, 
so preyed upon him that he fell ill of an attack of fever, 
and died in Macao after a stay of only a few months in 
China. The professed cause of discontent of the mandarins 
was the introduction of opium by the English, and for years 
they attempted by every means in their power to put a 
stop to its importation by the merchants, but as the home 
growth of it was not forbidden by the Chinese, and as the 
mandarins were well known to accumulate large fortunes 
by conniving at the smuggling of the drug, which they 
euphoniously called “foreign dirt,” it is pretty clear that 
they were actuated by cupidity and by hatred of the “ foreign 
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devil” rather than by any legitimate fear for the health 
of the population. The outcome of their hypocritical 
attitude was the so-called Opium War which broke out in 
1840. As was to be expected, the Chinese were defeated 
by land and sea. The British fleet captured Chusan, and 
the Borgue forts fell, in consequence of which reverses the 
Chinese were obliged to cede Hong-Kong to the victors 
besides paying an indemnity of £6,000,000. 

Canton soon after fell into the hands of Sir Hugh Gough, 
and subsequently a like fate befell Amoy, Ningpo, Tenghai, 
Chefoo, Shanghai, and Chinkiang Fu. Nanking would like- 
wise have fallen into the hands of the English had not the 
Chinese Government sued for peace in 1842. Amoy, 
Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai were declared open to foreign 
trade, and from that day forward foreigners began to flock 
in considerable numbers to China. 

Hsieng-feng ruled from 1850 to 1862. The chief event 
by which his reign is remembered is the Taiping Rebellion, 
which after rolling its sanguinary flood over more than half 
the provinces of China, and threatening to overthrow her 
ancient paganism along with her Tartar rulers, was sup- 
pressed Uy foreign intervention. It was led by a man 
called Hung, who, combining intense energy of character 
with political and religious enthusiasm, seized on the popular 
longing for the return of a Chinese dynasty and proclaimed 
himself as sent by Heaven to drive out the hated Tartars., 
Hung was of lowly parentage but great ambition. In his 
youth he went to Canton to try to pass an examination 
which would secure him a foothold on the first rung of the 
official ladder. Though he was clever and industrious he 
failed in this purpose, but before returning to his native 
village fell in with an American Baptist missionary who 
spoke to him of the Christian faith. For a time he was 
interested and listened eagerly, but he soon tired of the 
new doctrines and returned home. Four years later he 
found himself once more in Canton bent on passing the same 
examination, but again failed, and again before leaving met 
the same Baptist minister, who once more succeeded in awaken- 
ing his interest in Christianity though he was not baptized. 

When he got home on this second occasion Hung seems 
to have fallen grievously ill of a nervous ailment brought 
on probably by fatigue and disappointment, and whilst he 
tossed on his bed of sickness he thought he saw a vision of 
the Almighty, and heard a mysterious voice telling him to 
arise and in His name take the sword and destroy the ruling 
dynasty. 
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Inspired by this supposed divine mission, which it is 
quite possible he may really have believed in at first, Hung 
raised the standard of revolt, and professing to abhor the 
vices and sins of the age, called upon all the virtuous in 
the land to join him in establishing the Shangt Hui, or 
Society of God. Moved by the eloquence of his appeal, 
thousands deserted the would-be usurper Tien-tih to flock 
to his standard. The Government, alarmed at the pro- 
portions the revolt was assuming, sent three Imperial Com- 
missioners with troops to stamp out the movement. They 
were quite unsuccessful, however, and Hung at the head 
of his religious fanatics defeated them on several occasions. 
The idea of his divine mission now became more than ever 
ingrained in his mind, though to us he appears to have 
been grossly profane. He professed to be the younger 
brother of Christ, and to be fighting for the faith and for 
empire against the ancient paganism of his country. He 
succeeded so well in imbuing his followers with his own 
sentiments and enthusiasm that, filled with fictitious courage, 
they often won a brilliant victory over the Imperial troops 
when all the odds were against them. The numbers of 
Hung’s army increasing, he was able to lead them trium- 
phantly from the extreme south of China right up to Hankow, 
850 miles from the sea. Having captured this city, he swept 
down the Yangtse River to Nanking, and after a brief siege 
overcame the Manchu garrison of 25,000 men, whom he 
butchered to a man. He now assumed the title of 
** Heavenly King,” and in his own person proclaimed the 
accession of the Taiping or “Great Peace’’ dynasty. 
From the time, however, when he found himself safely 
seated on the throne his whole character seems to have 
changed. Forgetting his so-called divine mission, he gave 
himself up within the precincts of his palace, which from 
that time he seldom left, to a life of scandalous debauch and 
self-indulgence. In order to keep his hold upon his followers, 
he encouraged a like profligacy in them. For ten years, 
during which he held his infamous Court at Nanking, his 
troops devastated the neighbouring cities and villages, 
plundering and looting wherever they went, and carrying 
off the women and girls to their camp. 

Meanwhile, as if still further to aid and abet him, an 
outrage was committed by the Chinese upon a lorcha called 
the Arrow, which flew the British flag. This outrage being 
left without redress by the mandarins, England declared 
war upon China (1857). Lord Elgin was sent out with five 
thousand men urgently demanded by Admiral Sir Michael 
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Seymour to supplement the force already at his disposal. 
Canton fell before Seymour in October, and in May of the 
following year, to quote Professor Douglas, ‘“‘ he conducted 
a number of attacks on the war junks which had collected 
in the creeks and rivers in the neighbourhood of the city.” 
Happily at this time Commodore Keppel (afterwards Sir 
Harry) was on the station, and after numerous junks had 
with his help been destroyed in the neighbourhood of Canton, 
it was determined to proceed to inflict an exemplary punish- 
ment on the warships collected at the town of Fatshan. 
Sir Michael Seymour himself headed the advance, while 
Captain Keppel had the command of the smaller boats, 
which were intended to deal more directly with the junks. 
Meanwhile a force of marines landed, and carried a battery 
above the town, the Chinese retiring sulkily, but without 
making any serious resistance. The fighting on the river 
was, however, of a more stirring kind. The fire from the 
junks was constant and fairly well directed, in spite of which 
the English boats, though hit time after time, went on; 
Keppel at the head of a force of about five hundred men 
took in the position at a glance, and imitating the tactics 
of Nelson at Trafalgar, charged into the middle of the fleet 
and broke the centre. He himself, followed by the men 
of his boat, boarded the largest junk, out of which the 
Chinese sailors fled with alacrity as the Englishmen appeared 
upon deck. In this instance flight was, however, not 
altogether to be attributed to cowardice. They had, as it 
proved, lighted a slow match connected with the powder 
magazine, and Keppel’s men had only just retired from the 
deserted ship when she blew up. So far a complete victory 
had been gained. A number of junks had been given to 
the flames, others had been taken as spoil, while a few only 
had escaped up the intricate waters which surround Fatshan. 
Though his loss of men had been considerable, and though 
a decisive victory had been achieved, Keppel, thirsting 
for fresh laurels, was minded to attack and take the town 
of Fatshan. Opposite that city a fleet of junks, whose 
fire was unusually well directed, was formed in a serried 
line. Keppel’s boat was sunk under him, and though he 
again succeeded in destroying the fleet his hand was stayed, 
for the Admiral, deeming further operations to be dangerous, 
gave the signal to retire. But even these reverses did 
not bring the Chinese to reason, and on Christmas Day, 
1857, Lord Elgin’s demands for the fulfilment of all the 
treaty conditions concerning Canton and the payment of 
an indemnity for losses sustained by the English up to 
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date having been rudely refused, an ultimatum was pre- 
sented, giving the Chinese forty-eight hours to evacuate the 
city. On the morning of December 28th the bombardment 
commenced, and the town was quickly reduced, the Viceroy 
called Yeh being taken prisoner by a British marine, who 
caught him by the pigtail as he endeavoured to scale a 
wall at the back of a yamen to which he had fled for safety. 
He was conveyed to Calcutta, where he eventually died. 
Provisional Government was then set up in the city, a 
native governor being appointed to administer affairs, 
together with a commission of three Europeans, namely, 
the British Consul, Mr. (afterwards Sir Harry) Parkes, 
Colonel Holloway, of the Marines, and a French naval 
officer. 

Lord Elgin then sent messengers to Peking, announcing 
what had happened in the south, and once more proclaiming 
the only conditions on which peace could be obtained. 
But the Chinese Government had not yet learnt its lesson, 
and sent three Commissioners of very inferior rank to dis- 
cuss the terms of Lord Elgin’s note. This insult could not 
be brooked, and Sir Michael Seymour was ordered to take 
the Taku forts. Thus were the Chinese brought to reason, 
and in due course a treaty was signed by which it was 
agreed that the Queen might appoint a Resident Minister 
in Peking; and that in addition to the five ports already 
open to trade, the ports of Newchang, Tenchow, Formosa, 
Swatow, and Kiungchow in the Island of Hainan should 
be opened as Treaty Ports. In 1859 the Chinese gave 
further cause for discontent to England by treacherously 
firing on the fleet of gunboats accompanying Sir Frederick 
Bruce, who was going up river to Peking to ratify the 
treaty lately concluded. Another military expedition had 
to be organized to punish this outrage, and together with 
the French we captured the Taku forts and advanced upon 
Peking. Matters were aggravated at this juncture by the 
imprisonment of Sir Harry Parkes and Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Loch, who were lured up to a town ten miles from 
Peking, called Tungchow, on a pretext of meeting there 
some Imperial Commissioners presumably empowered to 
discuss the terms of a preliminary convention. Lord Elgin 
marched straight to Peking and summoned the Chinese to 
surrender the city, at the same time peremptorily demand- 
ing the instant release of Sir Harry Parkes and Mr. Loch, 
and such others of their party as had survived the terrible 
cruelties practised upon them during their confinement in 
the Imperial prisons. As a punishment for the tortures 
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inflicted upon them the Summer Palace was burnt to the 
ound, and a treaty was concluded with Prince Kung 
(the Emperor Hsien Feng having fled from Peking at the 
approach of the allies), by which the ports of Newchang, 
Chefoo, Kiukiang, Chin-Kiang, Hankow, Pak-hoi, and Tai- 
wan were thrown open to foreign trade, a definite under- 
standing being come to at the same time for the establish- 
ment of a British Minister in Peking. 
Whilst the allied forces still camped outside Peking, a 


curious circumstance is stated to have occurred. Trading 


upon the well-known desire of Prince Kung at any sacrifice 
to procure the removal of the foreign troops from the capital, - 
and having obtained through his friendship with the French 
general the exact date of the proposed evacuation, Count 
Ignatieff, then Russian Envoy to the Court of Peking, 
is said to have gone to Prince Kung and offered to obtain 
the said evacuation on condition that in return for so signal 
a favour China should cede to Russia the two Primorsk 
provinces which had long been coveted by her. Prince 
Kung fell into the trap, and Ignatieff went away for the 
purpose of ‘“‘ bringing about” the evacuation, which, 
occurring on the date confided to him by his French col- 
league, was paid for by China in the manner above indicated. 

These urgent matters being settled, the Imperial authori- 
ties now had leisure to turn their attention once more to 
the suppression of the Taiping rebellion, and strangely 
enough the Imperial forces were this time entrusted to the 
command of a British officer, who was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the Chinese Imperial Army through the favour 
of Sir Frederick Bruce, the first British Minister to Peking, 
who was anxious thereby to conciliate the Chinese and so to 
promote a better understanding between the two countries. 
The officer selected was Major Gordon, afterwards known 
to fame as General Gordon, the hero of Khartoum. The 
force he took command of was called the “ Ever Victorious 
Army,” from the fact that it had never suffered defeat; it 
had formerly been under the command of an American 
adventurer called Ward, who was killed in action. At 
the head of this force Gordon marched against the Taipings, 
and after a series of victories arrived before the city of 
Soochow, which opened its gates on condition that the 
rebel leaders should be spared. When these men came 
before Li Hung Chang, afterwards Viceroy of Chihli, he 
ordered their instant decapitation, and the punishment 
was summarily carried out. Hearing how lightly his pledged 
word had been broken, Gordon was so angry that with a 
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revolver in his hand he went out resolved to avenge upon 
Li the treachery committed in his name. But Li had had 
time to bolt, and when Gordon arrived at the Chinese head- 
quarters he was already in a place of safety. It has since 
been almost conclusively proved that this sad incident 
occurred through a mistake on the part of the interpreter 
acting between the General and the Viceroy, and that it 
was in consequence of the misunderstanding created by him 
that Li acted as he did, rather than from a deliberate want 
of good faith. 

The seeming treachery of his Oriental colleague so dis- 
gusted Gordon that he threw up his command. He resumed 
it, however, under pressure, and shortly afterwards (1859) 
Tseng Kwofan, a Chinese general acting in concert with him, 
recaptured Nanking. When the end came Hung had 
not the courage to await the punishment due to him. He 
committed suicide by swallowing gold leaf, and was found 
dead within the city walls, wrapped in a covering of Imperial 
yellow silk. Many of his followers likewise did away with 
themselves, and of the rest, such as escaped, dispersed 
over the country. Thus ended a rebellion which for ten 
years had proved so serious a danger to the reigning dynasty. 

During the Taiping rebellion the foreign merchants 
suggested to the Chinese Government that it would be a 
wise thing to put the collecting of the revenues from foreign 
custom into their hands for a time. The arrangement 
answered admirably, and the revenues were much larger 
than before, proving how great a proportion of them had 
hitherto been diverted by the Chinese officials through 
whose hands they passed. An expedient which was intended 
to be temporary therefore became a permanent arrange- 
ment, and the Customs Service has since remained under 
foreign control, becoming one of the best managed Civil 
Services in the world. The late Sir Robert Hart made his 
name as its organizer and first administrator. This 
Customs Service is the one negotiable asset of China and 
has enabled her on many occasions to make foreign loans in 
moments of urgent need. 

In 1876 the Chefoo Convention was signed between 
Great Britain and China, whereby it was decreed that the 
latter should pay 200,000 taels in compensation for the 
murder of an officer of the British Consular service called 
Mr. Margary, that the traffic in opium should be regulated, 
that four new treaty ports should be opened, also six landing 
places on the Yangtse. 

In the year 1889 Kwang Hsii, the last Emperor of China 
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(unless we count the unfortunate youth who to this day 
calls himself so though he has virtually never reigned), 
came of age, and assumed definite control of the Govern- 
ment, the celebrated Dowager Empress who had been 
Regent during his long minority disappearing from the 
scene with the pious exhortation to the Son of Heaven 
“to discipline his own body, to develop his mind, to pay 
unremitting attention to the administration of the Govern- 
ment, and to love his people.” 

Since that time events have occurred in the following 
sequence: In 1894 a war broke out with Japan, the 
Chinese having assisted Korea to put down a native rebel- 
lion, without previous reference to Japan, although such 
action was in open defiance of an agreement signed by 
China and Japan in 1885, whereby it was agreed that 
neither party should send troops to Korea without first 
informing the other. Japan was victorious and seized Port 
Arthur, in Manchuria, the strongest of China’s forts with 
costly dockyards and great stores of war munitions. After 
further serious losses peace was signed, one of the conditions 
of which was the opening to foreign trade of five new ports. 

In 1895 a secret treaty was concluded between China 
and Russia, which is of interest as having an important 
bearing upon Russia’s subsequent and actual position in 
that country. China thereby consented to allow Russia to 
prolong the Trans-Siberian Railway into her territory from 
the Russian port of Vladivostock to Kirin and from a 
station in Siberia, also to Kirin, these railways to be built 
with Russian capital and on the Russian system, and the 
entire control of them to be in Russian hands for thirty 
years, that is, until 1925. Russia was to be allowed to 
protect her own railway property in China with armed 
Russian soldiers. As the Liaotung ports of Port Arthur 
and Dalny were important strategical points, China under- 
took to properly fortify them and to repair all existing 
defences. Russia undertook, on her part, to assist China 
to defend them against any encroachment on the part of 
foreign Powers, China in return consenting to Russia 
temporarily occupying them, and even concentrating there 
her naval and military defences the better to attack her 
enemies or guard her own position. Advantage was taken 


of the terms of these concessions to erect towns for Russian 


colonists, to plant garrisons along the line of railway, and 
to exclude Chinese jurisdiction altogether from the railway 
zone. In 1903 a regular through railway service was estab- 
lished between Moscow and Port Arthur, and in the same 
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year a Russian Viceroyalty of the Far East was created 
which in effect claimed Manchuria as a Russian province. 
Under the united protests of Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States, Russia was forced in 1902 to promise the 
evacuation of Manchuria by her troops within eighteen 
months from that date, but the promised day came and 
passed, and still Russia persisted in her occupation of 
Chinese territory. Then Japan intervened, whose interests 
were most vitally concerned, and as Russia showed clearly 
that she would yield only to force, Japan chose the issue of 
war and the Russo-Japanese campaign ended in her favour. 
Japan, after the war, succeeded to the position of Russia in 
Manchuria, and claimed the special privileges that country 
had wrung from China, including the lease of Port Arthur, 
but towards foreigners Japan proved more conciliatory, 
throwing open Mukden and other places to foreign trade. 

In 1897 Germany had seized Kiaochow in compensation 
for the murder of two missionaries, and the post was held 
by a German warship until a forced treaty was signed with 
China, by which the port and its adjacent territory was 
“leased ’’ to Germany for ninety-nine years. The real reason 
for the seizure of this port by Germany may be found in a 
remark which was made by the Kolonial Zeitung at the 
time, to the effect that ‘‘ the Power which possesses Kiaochow 
will control the coal supply in Northern China.” Germany 
lost Kiaochow during the Great War, and at the Treaty of 
Versailles it was allocated to Japan. 

In 1898 the Chinese Government approached our 
Minister in Peking, Sir Claude MacDonald, on the subject 
of a loan to help her pay off the final instalment of the 
indemnity to Japan. The British Government consented 
on condition that Dalny should be opened as a Treaty port. 
This did not suit the views of Russia, who objected so 
strongly that, after having in principle accepted the loan 
from England on those terms, the Chinese backed out of it ; 
they did not dare, however, to accept a loan from Russia 
after what had passed, and thought to save themselves by 
borrowing without the help of either. The British Govern- 
ment resented their cavalier action and demanded, in 
compensation, an undertaking that China would never 
alienate territory in the Yangtse Region to any other Power 
under lease, mortgage, or any other designation. This was 
granted, and shortly afterwards Sir Claude MacDonald 
obtained a concession of steam navigation on inland waters 
in China. 

In 1898 commenced what Lord Salisbury called “ the 
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battle of concessions’ between the foreign representatives 
established at Peking for the building of railways and the 
opening of mines. 

In that year we asked for and obtained the lease of 
Wei-hai-wei. 

France also came forward with demands preparatory to 
the apparently impending partition of China. She demanded 
and obtained several concessions and leases on the south 
coast of China, with which she was fully satisfied. 

The year 1898 proved interesting in the history of China, 
inasmuch as there arose at that time a party of young 
Chinese reformers with one called Kang Yu Wei at their 
head, who, seeing the desperate state of their ancient 
Empire and the swarms of dishonest officials gathered to 
despoil it, agreed among themselves that nothing could 
save their country but the introduction of Western reforms 
and the reorganization of education and government. For 
a moment they seemed to gain some influence in the palace, 
and stirred up by them the young Emperor issued seven 
drastic Reform Edicts intended to modernize the country, 
by applying Western methods to almost every branch of 
administration. But the changes sought to be inaugurated 
were too rapid and too drastic to ensure their permanent 
effect, and the end of the year saw the end of the Reform 
Movement and the downfall of the Reformers. An Edict 
appeared in the Emperor’s name, but certainly not composed 
by him, repealing all the reforms and calling upon the 
Empress Dowager to be graciously pleased once more to 
assist him in the government of the country. Six of the 
reformers were executed. The charge against them was of 
conspiring against the life and liberty of the Dowager 
Empress, who now recovered that complete ascendancy 
over the young Emperor which had been momentarily lost 
through the influence of the reformers. Once more she 
seized the reins of government, which she held in fact, 
though not always in name, till her death. The Emperor 
remained an Emperor only in name. 

The overthrow of the reforming party and the resumption 
by the Empress Dowager of the reins of government pro- 
duced an immediate outbreak of hostility against foreigners. 
In that same year Sir Claude MacDonald had to request 


Admiral Seymour by telegraph to despatch a vessel to 


Taku, in case a guard should be required for the protection 
of the Legation, at the same time he addressed strong 
representations to the Tsung-li-yamen, as the Chinese 
foreign office was then called. Guards were landed from 
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the warships of the various Powers and marched up to 
Peking to protect their Legations. The Chinese then began 
to bring troops into Peking, and matters went from bad 
to worse, the situation growing daily more serious, although 
outwardly the peace still remained unbroken. In 1899 
there were anti-foreign riots in Shanghai consequent upon 
the desecration of a Chinese cemetery by some Frenchmen, 
and in that year also occurred anti-missionary demonstra- 
tions, besides other signs of growing disorder in the country. 

Meanwhile the foreign Powers continued to look after 
the commercial interests of their various countries, and in 
April 1899 England and Russia exchanged a note, whereby 
the respective railway interests of each were safeguarded, 
and the Yangtse Valley (Hankow is one of the chief towns 
in this region) was recognized as a British sphere of action. 

About this time the United States Government addressed 
an identical note to the Governments of Great Britain, 
Russia, France, Germany, Italy, and Japan, asking for 
pledges of an “‘open door” commercial policy in China. 
All answered in a satisfactory sense, including Russia, 
whose favourable reply is not without interest in view of 
latter-day developments. 

But a renewed spirit of activity amongst the unruly 
and anti-foreign elements in North China soon created a 
state more threatening than any that had previously 
existed against the “foreign devils,” as they called us, 
and in 1900 the Boxer rising took place. The foreign 
Legations were besieged, and on June 10th Admiral Sir 
E. Seymour telegraphed from the China station to the 
Admiralty: ‘‘ Following telegram received from Minister 
at Peking: ‘Situation extremely grave. Unless arrange- 
ments are made for immediate advance to Peking it will 
be too late.’ In consequence of above I am landing at 
once with all available men and have asked foreign officers’ 
co-operation.”” On the same day Admiral Seymour, with 
2,000 allied troops, started for Peking. 

On June 20th the attack of the Boxers on the British 
Legation began. All the foreigners had gathered together 
within its walls. Its defence is one of the finest historical 
incidents on record. The combined legation guards only 
numbered 18 officers and 389 men, and amongst these were 
no less than eight different nationalities. An additional 
force of 75 volunteers, armed with all available rifles, and 
an irregular force of 50 gentlemen, residents or visitors, 
equipped with every describable weapon, from an elephant 
rifle to a fusil de chasse, to all of which carving-knives 
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had been lashed as bayonets, completed the number of 
defenders. This handful of gallant men was headed by 
Sir Claude MacDonald, the British Minister, an erstwhile 
soldier and old campaigner who by common consent was 
appointed to the supreme command. The women and 
children were, as far as possible, protected in bomb-proof 
shelters, but Lady MacDonald and many of them insisted 
upon exposing themselves to the danger of enemy fire as 
they worked to make sandbags and give first aid to the 
wounded. Their sufferings were terrible on account of 
scarcity of food and water. The agony they endured also 
from flies and mosquitoes in the intolerable heat of mid- 
summer, from overcrowding, and from total want of privacy 
in that restricted area can be better imagined than 
described. 

The Legations were relieved by the Allied forces under 
Admiral Seymour on August 15th, and on that morning 
the Empress Dowager, together with the Emperor and all 
the Court, fled from Peking. But it was not till Decem- 
ber 22nd that the peace conditions were finally announced 
by the Powers. These did not include any cessions of 
territory, but were chiefly intended to humiliate China and 
bring her to a sense of the enormity of her guilt in attacking 
the foreign Emissaries to whom she owed protection. 
Prince Chun had to go on an expiatory mission to Berlin 
to apologize for the murder of the German Envoy, Baron 
Ketteler, an indemnity was imposed of 450 million taels, 
the Taku forts were raised, and various points occupied 
between Tientsin and Peking. 

On January 7, 1902, the Empress Dowager and the 
Emperor Kwang Hsii returned to Peking. They came by 
train, this being their first experience of that mode of 
progression. Before re-entering his Palace the Emperor 
worshipped, kneeling at the Temple of Kuanti, God of 
War, whilst the Empress Dowager, likewise kneeling, offi- 
ciated at the Temple of Kwan-yin, Goddess of Mercy. 

All the foreigners then in Peking witnessed from the 
walls of the city the return of the Court to the Capital. 

From that day on, Chinese history became still more 
complex and difficult to write about in the abbreviated 
form I have adopted in this short summary. Reform is 


slowly but undoubtedly leavening the mass of Chinese 


ignorance and prejudice, reform which I believe to have 
far more to do with the present unrest in China than is 
generally admitted. A national spirit is awakening which 
is evidenced by the spasmodic efforts of “‘ young China” 
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to throw off all semblance of foreign control, and to break © 
such chains as seem to keep the country under foreign 
tutelage. Already in 1906 several Edicts were issued, 
promising a parliamentary constitution, and a more definite 
step followed in 1908, when a decree actually fixed the 
convocation of a parliament in the ninth year from that 
date. The existing methods of examination were abolished, 
and a new system of education introduced which included 
the study of modern sciences, history, geography, and foreign 
languages. In this innovation the enlightened Viceroy, 
Yuan Shih-Kai, was mainly instrumental, and I myself 
had the pleasure of being entertained by him at Paoting 


Fu, and taken over the schools he had established there on — 


Western lines. To these reforms and others of an equally 
progressive nature the Empress Dowager was obliged to 
consent, outwardly at least, but my own impression, 
gathered from personal knowledge of her, is that she 
remained reactionary at heart to the very end. The 
Emperor, though nominally ruling with her, was really an 
absolute cypher at Court, as all can testify who have seen 
him at State functions, when he always appeared as though 
drugged, so complete was his indifference to all that was 
going on. In 1908 he died, and on the day following the 
Empress Dowager died also. 

With this very remarkable woman ended the old order 
in China. For Kwang Hsii died childless, and though his 
successor, an infant of two years, was raised to the throne 
without apparent disturbance, and indeed continues to this 
day to occupy the exalted position of Emperor, he is a 
monarch without a kingdom, Yuan Shih-Kai, “ Grand 
Guardian of the Heir,’ having been elected First President 
of a Chinese Republic on February 22, 1912. He revived 
the idea of constitutional government and the Parliament 
elected in 1913 held occasional meetings in 1914. But, 
unfortunately, he died in 1916, and ever since then the 
trend of public events has been difficult to follow, the 
country having been suffering from almost continuous 
civil war. To-day it is almost impossible to establish 
which of the contending factions really represents the 
Government, whether the authorities in Peking can still 
claim to hold the reins or whether the revolutionary 
army of Canton is driving the coach. Lately, after a pro- 
longed and disastrous boycott of British commerce in 
Canton, that army presumed to haul down the British flag 
in the British Concession at Hankow, and to raise in its 
place the so-called Nationalist flag of their leader. This 
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state of things cannot last. The British Government, 
with inimitable forbearance, realizing the strength and 
insidiousness of “red” propaganda in their midst, which 
has persuaded the ignorant masses of China that England 
is their chief enemy, lately addressed to the Foreign Powers 
interested the following note: ‘ His Majesty’s Government 
propose that ... the Powers should make it clear that 
in their constructive policy they desire to go as far as 
possible towards meeting the legitimate aspirations of the 
Chinese Nation.” But the British lion’s tail has never 
been twisted with impunity, nor can this country continue 
to take lying down the insults which are daily being heaped 
upon her. 

‘ England demands only the execution of such rights as 
have been duly secured to her by Treaty. Let China there- 
fore realize before it is too late that only in the due 
observance of her Treaty obligations can she find fulfilment 
of her national aspirations. Let her throw in her lot with 
Red Russia and her days as an independent Empire are 
numbered. Unless she can pull herself up at the point 
where she now stands on the inclined plane of national 
decadence, and facing resolutely about establish a firm 
Central Government on modern lines, unless she consents to 
climb steadily, even though painfully, in the direction of 
modern progress, no Red Russia can save her from becoming 
in the near future the battlefield of the world, and ultimately 
the Poland of the Far East. 


Susan TOWNLEY 
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1. Royat Commission. 


Tue Commission on Agriculture which is now sitting in 
India, under the Chairmanship of Lord Linlithgow, is more 
pregnant, perhaps, with possible results to the world and to 
the Empire than anything that has yet been dreamed of. 
And yet the imagination of the British peoples has not yet 
been captured. India has a population of close on 320 
millions; three out of every four are engaged in tilling the 
soil, and ask for no better lot. The children would spurn 
any toy save a plough, and it is not their pleasure if they 
are compelled to leave the soil and turn to industry. The 
very coal-mines must wait till the land is served. 

Now though many of the 240 million agriculturists are 
growing cotton and jute, yet millions are engaged in the 
production of food. Hard is often their lot, poor their 
guerdon and sparse their raiment, but a very slightly better 
yield for their day’s labour improves that lot out of all 
knowledge. A very small increase of yield per acre must 
send their surplus production up by leaps and bounds. It 
is absolutely no exaggeration to say that those 240 patient 
millions of husbandmen, expert with the knowledge of 
centuries, could produce enough food to feed a half of 
Europe. Listen for a moment to the tale of exports for 
1923-4* of what is really but a beginning, 750,000 tons of 
wheat, 500,000 tons of barley, over 2} million tons of rice, 
nearly 1} tons of oil seed—the cargoes of 500 great ocean 
ships to thread the Canal. Put in this way, the possibilities 
of the future show some allure. Sir Daniel Hall has just 
warned the British Association that the world will soon be 
within measure of a food shortage—not if the Government 
of India carries on its endeavours of the last thirty years 
with all the prestige and drive of a report and plan of 
progress of the Commission behind it. 

The Government of India possess a most efficient Agri- 
cultural Department, hampered only by its inadequate 
means. Good as this Department is, and marvellous in all it 
has done, its work is yet little more than chalk or granite, 
so much yet lies before it. It is the immensity of the prob- 
lem, the innumerable branches of activity, the conflicting 
claims of provinces, the need for assuring financial houses, 


* The latest figures available at time of writing. 
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and for a programme which will bring all these details into 
a correlated perspective, that has brought a Commission 
into being, to do what in many ways the Government of 
India has sufficient expert advice to be able to do for itself. 
To capture the imagination of the world, a Commission 
from outside was necessary. 


2. Tur PROBLEMS OF THE Day. 


There are immediate problems, which have been a 
matter of common knowledge for years to the Civil Service, 
who are themselves no mean authority on matters agri- 
cultural. The first of all, which is, however, in process of 
solution, is to prevent the peasant wasting his labour on 
inferior seed—to provide for his use and to persuade him 
to use the seed from the Government seed farms, rather 
than the seed of his fathers. The principal establishment of 
the Agricultural Department is at Pusa, in Bengal, and 
there the great experiments in wheat and rice are carried 
out. There are many other experimental farms in various 
provinces, but it is at Pusa that the chief experiments are 
made and the laboratories flourish. Before the war there 
was a considerable export of wheat to the United Kingdom, 
but the grain was so comparatively inferior that it sold for 
distilling rather than for milling. Now much of it can 
compete in the world’s food market. In the Punjab a 
14 million acres of wheat-land carry the good seed, and more 
is taken into use every year. Pusa is constantly experiment- 
ing in wheat that can be grown farther south in India than 
it has yet been cultivated. The superior physique of the 
Northern races is no doubt largely due to the whole-meal 
diet, which is their staple food. As the eating of wheat 
spreads south, and wheat itself comes to be grown in the 
south, as Pusa is showing to be possible, it will be interesting 
to see if physical improvement follows. 

Pusa labours constantly at the improvement of seed, 
and the production of seed that resists disease. In rice 
production there are curious inconsistencies. Western India 
produces rice that it will not eat itself, but exports to Africa, 
increasing its own cost of living by eating rice from Burma. 
Here a seed to suit local conditions must mean a large 
saving. In rice cultivation the use of Pusa seed has often 
added one pound sterling per acre to the peasants’ guerdon, 
and 150,000 acres were using the better seed. 

The problem of good seed, or seed suitable to the varying 
climate, is but one of the many which the provinces want to 
solve. It is essential that the plough and the mattock shall 
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be used to the best advantage, but a whole succession of 
insistent problems await solution, and many of them need 
large sums of money and cannot be dealt with simultaneously. 

Among these questions, in addition to the improvements 
of seed, comes the ever-insistent demand for more irrigation 
and more water storage. The supply and use of manures, 
the production of fuel to save animal manure being diverted 
to fuel purposes, the wider production of sugar-cane, the 
growing of better cotton, the improvement of milch cattle, 
and the supply of fodder so intimately connected with 
dairying, the transport of milk to the cities in a hot climate, 
and the increase of afforestation. These and a hundred 
other matters call for more expenditure and often for legis- 
lation. The kind of education which will best help the 
cultivator is also a very pregnant question, for education 
that will produce clerks will not produce more corn. 

Nor is improved yield the only point in which results 
can be obtained. Prevention of disease, as in human life, is 
an equally profitable study. Just as in the United King- 
dom pests and rats do such immense damage yearly, and 
money spent on prevention and study brings such immense 
return, so in vast India the damage from similar causes are 
incredibly real. It is estimated that pests cause the 
annual loss of 133 millions sterling and rats 15 millions. 
Prevention of cattle disease is a matter for an improved 
veterinary service, but at present young India does not take 
to veterinary science. There is no veterinary course at any 
of the Universities, for instance, that will be accepted even 
in part mitigation of the number of years’ residence neces- 
sary to take a veterinary degree in London. There is a 
veterinary course at the Veterinary College at Lahore, which 
does produce a small number of veterinary subordinates, 
useful handy horse and cow doctors, but that course is not 
attended by men of the educational attainments necessary 
to become a veterinary surgeon or bacteriologist as we 
understand the term in Europe. Here there is an unlimited 
scope for development. The prevention of pests that injure 
crops is constantly studied, but here again finance hampers 
the golden harvest to be reaped. Pusa works hard at 
reducing crop disease with some measure of success, but 
again how much remains! 


3. Cotton, JUTE, AND TOBACCO. 
Sugar-cane growing is badly in need of improvement and 
extension, for at present India does not grow enough for her 
own needs, but imports nearly 500,000 tons, chiefly from 
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Java. Very nearly 3 million acres in India are under sugar, 
and 3 million tons of sugar are produced.* The crop is a 
tiresome one to grow, taking much manure and needing 
plenty of water. To improve the breeds a large cane- 
breeding establishment exists under the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in Southern India at Coimbatore. The India Govern- 
ment have also recently placed 143 acres near Pusa at the 
disposal of the Indian Sugar-Producers’ Association for 
experimental work, and a great future lies before the Indian 
sugar growing, in improvement of the crop and extension of 
the industry; a good deal more expenditure, however, is 
needed on research. 

A far larger portion of the land (23 million acres in all) 
is under cotton, but Indian cotton is short in staple, poor in 
yield, and poor in spindling value. Great endeavour is 
being made to improve the breeds, and an improved staple 
will materially increase the yield per acre, and cotton, though 
not germane to the world’s food supply, is a very important 
item in the wealth of India. 

The work of the Indian Agricultural Department has 
been devoted to the improvement of both yield and staple, 
and a promising beginning has been made in the Punjab, 
where 750,000 acres are under selected strains of American 
cotton. In Central India 500,000 are under improved crops 
also. 

The textile crop, however, with which the world’s wealth 
is most concerned is jute—680,000 tons, valued at over 
17 millions pounds sterling, being exported in 1923-4. The 
Agricultural Department is here most concerned in the 
selection of the best strains. 

The tobacco crop was 4°56 million pounds’ weight, and 
efforts in improvement are now chiefly devoted to finding 
good cigarette tobacco, since the population of India is 
giving up the old bide, a smokelet rolled in leaf, and is 
taking to the European cigarette. 


4. Tue CaTTLE or INDIA. 


The cattle problem of India is vast and of peculiar 
interest and has quite different aspects from that of Europe 
or the cattle question of North and South America. No 
cattle are grown for food. The only beef eaters are the few 
Europeans and some of the seventy odd millions of Moslems. 
None of the preponderating millions of Hindus would eat 
beef or permit cattle to be grown for slaughter. The only 


* In 1923-4. 
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available beef supply is barren cows and lame or intractable 
draught cattle, which since the Hindu farmer dare not kill 
them and sell the skin and will not feed them, are sold to 
Moslem graziers and no questions asked. It is these 
derelicts that become beef. Therefore the question of 
cattle as food may be neglected; but as cattle are the main 
draught beasts, and in many places are also pack animals, 
and are also required for the plough and for working well 
wheels, the demand is legion. Though the live stock of 
bovines is estimated at 146 millions, 57 cattle for every 
100 acres, and 61 for every 100 people, the country is dis- 
tinctly under-supplied with milk, and ghee, the equivalent 
of butter, the supply per head for adult and infant being 
far below what is desirable. 

The provision of fodder is one of the main difficulties in 
improving the cattle supply. In the hot season cattle are 
hard to feed, and the problem of fodder, which is mixed with 
irrigation, is one that has received much attention from the 
Agricultural Department and will also receive much study 
from the Commission. The emaciated condition of the 
village cattle in many parts of India during the dry season, 
followed by engorgement during the rains, militates 
grievously against healthy herds and a heavy milk supply. 

The milk supply of the large cities is especially difficult, 
and the suburban dairies are often terribly insanitary, while 
the adulteration of ghee has been brought to a fine art. 
The carriage of milk from afar in a hot climate adds to the 
problem, and, could the prejudices of the people permit of it, 
there is a large future for reconstructed milk. 


6. IRRIGATION. 


For over seventy years irrigation, and the use of the 
water of the great rivers that flow from the Himalayan 
snows, has engaged the attention of the Indian Government. 
The Jumna and the Ganges have long been spread on the 
land. During the last thirty years the great rivers of the 
Punjab have been also spread by the most marvellous 
system of head work and canals that the world has ever 
seen. Millions of acres have been transformed from thorny 
desert to broad, smiling cornfields. Innumerable colonies 
have been planted and congested areas relieved. The 
works of Egypt, amazing though they are, have been 
repeated quietly and almost unsung on the great rivers of 
Northern India. Travellers who would see what the British 
Raj has done should tread these unbeaten tracks and see the 
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immense canals and the long lines of trees through which 
the life-giving waters of the Himalaya flow down to the arid 
lands. Itis a sight not lightly forgotten, far more important 
than all the palaces and tombs of dead and gone dynasties. 

But the using of the waters of the perennial rivers to their 
best advantage is but one of the problems of water supply in 
India. The great plains of Central India and the Deccan 
are not watered by rivers of snow. They are cut by great 
river-beds which bear but a trickle for the greater part of 
the year, and then swell to roaring, unmanageable torrents 
during the heavy rainfall of the monsoon. ‘The storage of 
flood waters is the problem of the Centre, the South, and the 
West, and it is the problem that is now attracting most 
attention. The storage of this flood water is required for 
watering cattle, as well as for cultivation. The efforts of 
the country, unassisted by modern engineering skill, is in 
itself remarkable. A very large area is watered by wells, 
tanks, and temporary obstructions to streams. Twenty 
years ago it was calculated that 24 million wells existed and 
watered 12} million acres. The water therefrom is largely 
lifted by cattle. The droning of the Persian water-wheel is 
the sound, par excellence, of the Northern summer. Thereis 
believed to be an enormous field for the use of small power 
pumps, which would greatly increase the yield of the wells 
and the area cultivated. The figures for lands watered by 
the canal systems on the perennial rivers are remarkable. 
In 1923-4 there were 26°5 million acres under irrigation 
altogether; 67,000 miles of canals were in operation. The 
value of the crops watered from Government Irrigation 
Works was estimated at 1474 crores.* 

But great and wonderful as is the irrigation there is 
room for more. In the great rivers, big schemes are in 
progress which must immediately increase the supply of 
grain for export. There is, most important of all, the 
Lloyd Sukkur Barrage in Sindh, which will replace the 
present inundation canal system off the Indus by a perennial 
supply and irrigate 5 million acres, of which only 2 million 
are at present served by inundation canals. Speaking gener- 
ally, 3 million acres will be added to the world’s crops. On 
the Sutlej River, canal works are in progress replacing an 
inundation system which will irrigate over 5 million acres, 
and will add 3? million acres to the world’s crops. It is 
impossible yet to estimate the millions of tons of grain that 
will be available eventually for export. Among other 


* A crore = 100 lakhs. A lakh = about £6,666 when 15 rupees go to the 
pound sterling. 
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schemes under preparation is the Sirda—Oudh Canal to 
irrigate nearly another 14 million acres, while of irrigation 
by water storage in the Deccan and the South various 
schemes are in progress, such as the Nira Valley in the 
Bombay Presidency, which will irrigate 35,000 acres in an area 
where now there is a very uncertain rainfall. In the Madras 
Presidency there are two large projects, one to improve a 
rather uncertain supply of 1,000,000 acres and add 150,000 
tons of rice to the food supply. 

The result of all these projects will be to raise the land 
irrigated by Government works in British India from the 
28 million acres reached in the record year of 1923-4* to 
40 millions, and there is every probability of this total reach- 
ing 50 millions in the not distant future. Since India is 
already exporting surplus food, it may be said generally 
that as much of these acres as are devoted to food supply 
will be exportable, subject to such adjustments as must 
follow. These facts present, indeed, a remarkable vista 
which the world has not yet recognized. The importance to 
the wealth of India and the supply of the world that is 
involved in getting only the best seed available used on this 
vast new acreage will be readily realized, as well as the 
importance of the best information on all the points to be 
treated of in the report of the Commission. 


6. Tort PEASANTRY AND THEIR LAND. 


And the ploughman settles the share 
More deep in the grudging clod, 

For he saith the wheat is my care, 
And the rest is the will of God. 


But what of the man behind the plough ? 

It is often cast in the teeth of the peasantry that much 
of their trouble is of their own making. That they use 
their animal manure for fuel, that they will not listen to 
those who teach newer ways, that they are ignorant, con- 
servative, and backward, and overburdened with debt 
because of their irradicable habits of spending far more 
than their means warrant on marriage feasts and the like. 
But these are by no means all justifiable criticisms. 
Ignorant he is, or rather unlettered, but it is yet to be 
proved that education, save in the subjects needed for his 
husbandry, would help him in his life. Conservative he is 


* The largest figure on record—due to good snowfall and full rivers. 
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like all farmers, being slow to abandon the ways of his 
forefathers for a new and untried nostrum. He is now 
eagerly taking to the better seed, and has always been agog 
for irrigation. It is true that he often burns his priceless 
cow-dung rather than dig it in the land, but he knows well 
enough what should be done with it did circumstances 
permit. Where fuel is obtainable from vegetation the 
cattle manure goes to its proper use in the soil. 

One point in his character makes, perhaps, for backward- 
ness. The peasants of India are in conception a spiritual 
people, thinking more of the next world and the life hereafter 
than this, and to get rich is not to them the principal aim 
of existence. To till the land as his father tilled it, to live and 
to die, to marry and to give in marriage, these are the cycle 
of a man’s life; and it would, perhaps, ill become us to wish 
it otherwise. But a little more profit for his toil may be 
forthcoming without necessarily teaching him to set wealth 
and the goods of this world with undue prominence in his 
cosmos. 

But the peasant will work all day on the land, and as 
he now grows more than he wants for himself and the rest of 
India, and exports a good deal, every item of improvement in 
method means improvement in yield, means a better time 
for himself, while vastly increasing his surplus production. 

The land system and tenures are many, and years of 
devoted study of how to equalize and stabilize them have 
been given by the Civil Service. It will be impossible, 
however, to survey the agricultural system without facing 
some of the evils of the land system. Tenures and revenue 
demands have probably had the last word said on them, but 
the diminution of the size of holdings and the fragmentation 
of the land due to both Hindu and Moslem laws of inherit- 
ance, is militating in many parts of India against successful 
farming. The holdings are becoming too small to produce 
a livelihood. 

It is for this reason that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report speaks of the necessity for the development of indus- 
tries, but since the peasant prefers his life on the land, it is 
better, perhaps, to put all capital into the development of the 
land industry, so long as there are extra acres to cultivate 
that can be cultivated at a world price, rather than force on 
manufactures. Let India feed the world, while the world 
manufactures for India. Probably, however, the evil of 
fragmentation can but partially be met by the provision of 
sufficient new land. 
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7. Tur CoNCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 


The foregoing describes briefly and inadequately the 
immense possibilities before Indian agriculture, in the 
enrichment of the cultivator and the prospect of feeding 
the world in that day when the corn-lands contract. Russia 
no longer pours her wheat into the world’s market, and for 
the moment Canada and America have taken her place. But 
American population grows apace, and before long Canada 
alone will export for the world. Into the gap must come 
India, to her own profit and to the maintenance of the 
ocean-carrying trade. And to whom will be the glory? 
First always to the patient cultivator, but far more in the 
sense of achievement to that great body of British 
enthusiasts who spend their lives in developing the irriga- 
tion and the resources of India, and try to raise in their 
places Indians who can carry on for themselves. 

Let us glance again at the figures. Three and a half 
million tons of grain surplus and exported in 1923-4! 
Twenty-eight million acres under Government provided 
irrigation in the record year 1922-3, 12 million acres more to 
come under water when the works in progress are complete, 
10 million more to follow in the near future! If all were 
given to grain, it would mean a colossal increase in the 
tonnage available for export per annum; while if by the 
improvement of seed and other means of enhancing crops, 
10 per cent could be added to the present yield, the results 
will be stupefying. Yet 10 per cent is far below what may 
confidently be looked for. 

It would seem that the world will yet live to bless the 
day when Great Britain turned her attention to developing 
the agricultural resources of India, and to making two blades 
grow where one grew before. In the days of John Company 
men sang the following chaunt, which still is full of truth: 

Khulk i Khuda 

Mulk-i-Sirkar 

Wea Hukumat-i-Sahiban Alishan 
which means : 

Mankind belongs to God, 


The Land to the Government, 
And Rule to the Powerful Sahibs. 


It is the Powerful Sahibs who lead the way to prosperity and 
rogress, and no Indian Nationalist need be ashamed to 
ollow their inspiring lead. 


GroraE MacMunn 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
GENERAL GORDON 


It was Goethe who said that every author in some degree 
portrays himself in his works, even be it against his will. 
The philosopher might have stated with equal truth that 
most letter-writers similarly, albeit unconsciously, betray 
their real personality to their correspondents. 

Some of the many excellent traits in General Gordon’s 
character appear in the hitherto unpublished letters referred 
to below, which were written at the busiest period of his 
busy life to an intimate friend and brother Engineer officer. 

It has often been affirmed that the man who is careful 
to discharge his debts is, like the scribe in the Gospels, 

“not far from the Kingdom.” Indeed, a cynic has recently 
observed that the enormous number of existing debts certain 
in due time to be statute-barred, and the congested state of 
one-way traffic on the Primrose Path, afford strong confir- 
mation of this contention. 

Situated in the then uncharted Soudan as Gordon was, 
a thousand miles as the crow flies from Cairo, to reach 
which he had to undertake an arduous journey of many 
weeks’ duration with travelling facilities identical with 
those enjoyed by the children of Israel in their trek from 
Egypt, it was unavoidable that he should incur financial 
liability to his friends; but the references in these letters 
show that, although he possessed barely de quot vivre, he 
nevertheless was punctilious in paying his debts. 

Let two references suffice. 

From the Soudan he writes : 

7.5.1880. 

My 


. I have told about the guns, ete. I will 
see to the payment. Mind and remember that it ison honour 
you let me know how much I owe you for all the things 
you have done for me. If you do not send the bill for the 
guns, etc., I will leave £35 with —— to meet expenses. 
Good-bye. 


Your deeply obliged friend, 
C. G. GorDON. 


The “ dull unwillingness to repay a debt” was unknown 
to Gordon. In another letter, written four years later, the 
same high principle is manifested : 
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KartTovum, 
6.3.1884. 


My Drar ; 

Thanks for your two letters received to-day. ... 
Kindly let me know how I stand with you in respect of 
money and I will send you a telegram for the sum. [The 
remainder of this letter is interesting from another point of 
view, so I quote it.] We are all right up here, and things 
look improving, though we can never tell from moment to 
moment what may turn up... . Kartoum is fast emptying 
of Cairo employés, not from fear, but because they see 
their places are being filled up by Soudanese employés ; 
it is a wretched place at best of times, as you know, and 
you can imagine it now with all trade at a standstill. 
Graham’s victory has aided me greatly, and I expect the 
Hadendowa revolt is at anend.... 

Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GorpDon. 


Sir Gerald Graham had defeated the Soudanese and 
Arabs under Osman Digna at El Teb on February 29, 
1884, and relieved Suakim, but little further was done until 
the beginning of the year following, when an advance was 
ordered with the object of clearing the route from the Red 
Sea littoral to Berber. The enemy were severely defeated 
at Baker’s Zareba in March 1885, but unfortunately, soon 
after, the Gladstone Government recalled Sir Gerald, and 
directed that all military operations should be confined to 
the neighbourhood of Suakim. 

Gordon’s kindness of heart and consideration for the 
welfare of others are seen in the next three letters written 
when on leave in 1880, viz. : 


5 ROCKSTONE PLACE, 
SovuTH’TON, 
12.2.’80. 
My Drar ——, 

... (1) Will you tell me who has the stones 
lithographic of the map of the Nile basin you got so nicely 
and cheaply done for me? (2) Whose property are those 
stones ? (3) Could Stanford get some copies struck off 
at his own cost? I enclose a P.O. card to save you trouble, 
as I know how you are hunted. Good-bye. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. G. Gorpon. 
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LAUSANNE, 
Hotei Favcon, 
13.3.’80. 
My Drar 

... I have been visiting a lot of schools seeing 
sons of old friends and have written this memo [unfortu- 
nately missing]. If you like, put it in the R.Z. Journal. 
Though not scientific it is a very important matter to R.E. 
officers, who breed like rabbits. . .. I could write much 
more about the schools if I liked, for I have gone deeply 
into the question, which is of the utmost import to England. 
I wish some of our young fellows who have been brought up 
in Germany would give their experience. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GorpDon. 


In April 1880 Gordon found time to take long days’ 
journeys to visit an old lady, and he refers to those journeys 
in the following letter: 

30.4.’80. 
(locus not mentioned) 


My q 
Thank you very much for the answer, which is 
first rate. You will be Pasha-like and let me know what I 
owe you. I am just back from Colchester, where I went to 
see Mrs. , aged 93 years. Mrs. *s mother and I 
have to go down again next week, and I mean to go to 
Liverpool to meet her. She is not over-well off... . 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GorpDon. 


Chinese Gordon’s conscientiousness appears in the two 
letters next following. In 1880 Lord Ripon was appointed 
Viceroy of India, and he offered Gordon his Private-Secre- 
taryship. The offer was accepted, to the great surprise of 
all Gordon’s most intimate friends, but very shortly after- 
wards, on his way to India to take up his post, he wrote 
expressing grave doubts of his fitness to discharge the duties: 


Near ADEN, 
22.5.’80. 
DEAR 


Passing through Egypt I saw Scott. . . . He wants 
to get a map of the Egyptian dominions. . . . We get on 
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all right, but you may be sure I will not stay in India one 
day longer than is necessary. JI am not made for this kind 
of work. . . . Kind regards to Sir L. and Lady Simmons, 
Nugent, Graham, Jones, and Wood. 
Believe me, in haste, 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GorDoN. 


Gordon’s misgivings. apparently crystallized during the 
remainder of the voyage out to India, and two days after 
his arrival in Bombay he resigned that much-coveted post. 

The next letter probably refers to the time when he 
was Commanding Royal Engineer at Mauritius in 1881 and 
an offer was made to him of another and better post: 


HAVRE, 
22.5.’81. 
My Drar ——, 
I have thought it out, and it would not be fair on 
H.M.G. to put them to the expense, for me to throw them 
over, so I must bide till I get relieved in the course of events. 
Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GorpDon. 


In 1881 General Gordon was seriously thinking of retiring 
from the Army, and he wrote to his friend to inquire upon 
what terms his retirement could be effected. This letter is 
interesting, if for no other reason, as it gives one an idea 
of the contemptible retiring allowances paid by the Treasury 
to great and conscientious public servants who are neither 
climbers nor limelighters. 


5 RockKsTONE PLACE, 


SOUTHAMPTON, 
29.4.’81. 
My Drar —-, 
Thanks for your letter... . Could you find out 


what I could retire on now? I think it is £300 a year and 
a bonus. What would that bonus be? and for what could 
I commute the whole affair for? What could I retire on 
in October 1882. I think £450 and a bonus. What would 
the bonus be, and what could I commute the whole affair for ? 

These are the queries which I would ask you kindly to 
give me rough answers to, if it is possible. 
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I shall use my own wits about the matter when you 
give me the necessary information. 
I go by Havre on Monday night. 
Believe me, 
My dear 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GorDOoN. 


Gordon’s views on matrimony are most interesting, and 
he set them forth at some length in the following letter : 


29.2.’80. 
(locus not mentioned) 
My 
Prince Albert said to Colonel Duplat when the 
latter told him he was going to be married, “ You are 
about to be an honest man.” A man who is not married 


‘cannot know his faults. A man’s wife is his faithful looking- 


glass. She will tell him his faults. Some men who have 
sisters may know themselves, but it is rare; therefore I say 
to you (as I have said before)—Marry! Till a man is 
married he is a selfish fellow, however he may wish not to 
be so. Remember that by marrying you are no longer free 
for quixotic expeditions. You are bound to consider your 
better half. Nothing is more selfish than a married man 
seeking adventures which his wife cannot partake in. To 
one aged and having gone through much trouble, it seems 
that to marry in this way is the best thing a man should 
do, and it is one which I recommend all my friends to do. 
You say, “‘ Why do not you follow your own advice?” I 
reply, “‘ Because I know myself sufficiently to know I could 
make no woman happy.” 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


In the last letter to which reference is made in this 
article Gordon attributes to the delay in the City traffic 
caused by the Lord Mayor’s procession his failure to call at 
the War Office on his correspondent who had recently 
retired from service in Egypt : 


5 RockstTone PLace, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
9.11.’82. 


My Drar —, 
I hear you have got back safe from Egypt, and 
sincerely congratulate you on your success. .. . 
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I arrived here (from South Africa) last night. I had 
landed at the docks—got delayed in the City with the 
Lord Mayor’s affair, or would have called in at your office 


on chance of seeing you. I am going abroad about end of 
month and shall be little in Town this visit. I hope, how- 
ever, I may be able to meet you when I come up. . . . 
Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. Gorpon, 


F. St. Joun Morrow 
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DESERTERS ? 


Amip all the changes with which we are faced to-day, none 
is likely to be of greater significance to our country, and 
indeed to the British race, than the rapid disappearance 
of the country-house element, and the transformation into 
schools and institutions of centres which have played 
so large a part in the formation of national character in 
the past. 

A certain section of the community appears to take it 
for granted that a democratic people has no use for such 
relics of aristocracy and Victorianism, that like the Dodo 
they have had their day and ceased to be; and in the 
present curiously flabby condition of public opinion it seems 
likely the whole matter may go by default, and that one 
day we may wake up to realize that we have parted with 
a most valuable heritage—one which is the admiration and 
envy of foreigners—and which, once lost, can never be 
replaced. 

We Britishers, with the exception of our Scottish section, 
are strangely apathetic and lacking in vision as regards the 
things that are of vital importance. 

It was not by such an attitude that the greatest Empire 
ever known came into being. That Empire may be said 
to have evolved from the halls, the manor-houses, and 
parsonages throughout the land, whose sons and daughters, 
fired by patriotism and the spirit of adventure, went forth 
undauntedly to colonize the far places of the earth, leading 
in their train many who, unaided, would never have faced 
the risks and uncertainties which in the past surrounded 
such an undertaking. 

Now the country rectories and vicarages are being sold 
in ever-increasing numbers to swell the stipends of the 
town clergy, and we are going back to the proved failure 
of a group of rural parishes served from a city centre, a 
method wisely abandoned by our forefathers because they 
had been brought to realize through hard-won experience 
that, especially in agricultural districts, it is the life and 
the home in their very midst which tells, not the Sunday 
sermon of a man who, being non-resident, is dismissed 
sans phrase by his so-called parishioners with the epithet 
of boundless contempt, “Why, he’m naught but a fur- 
riner 

But in comparison with the halls and manor-houses, 
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parsonages are but of yesterday. Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
Normans had their villas and auwlas, their manor-houses, 
castles, and halls, and each one played a civilizing part on 
the countryside in the main, even though they were often 
centres of strife or even oppression. After the destruction 
of the monasteries, their hospitality tied the nation together 
and made travelling possible for those unable to face the 
somewhat rough-and-ready accommodation of the wayside 
inn. Many of these stately houses were schools of chivalry 
and manners for the rising generation. Knights and squires 
considered it a privilege for their sons and daughters to 
serve their overlord and his lady, and at the same time 
be initiated into the gentle arts of venery, falconry, arms, 
horsemanship, or, in the case of maidens, housewifery, 
tending the sick, the making of conserves, and the like. 
Both young men and maidens in Elizabethan days were 
musicians as a rule, and it was considered as natural 
that they should take their part in glees and canzonets 
as that they should read and write or dance a pavane or 
a minuet. 

The tradition of the country house endured right down 
to the much-decried mid-Victorian days. England owes 
an infinite debt to the squires of the countryside for the 
vast amount of unpaid work they undertook as a matter 
of course, cheerfully shouldering burdens now in part 
assumed by the State. Before 1870 the village children 
generally gained their education directly or indirectly 
through the initiative of the hall, whose womenfolk took a 
special interest in the scholars and thought it natural to 
superintend a work or Scripture class before certificated 
teachers were even thought of. The squire’s lady doctored 
all the villagers for normal complaints, and such was their 
faith in her experience that they would decline expert 
attendance in her absence, preferring to wait for the remedies 
of proved value her medicine-chest supplied. 

Each hall or manor-house formed a centre for the 
neighbourhood, and they were so numerous that there was 
no lack of society for the young people. Every country 
town would have its gentlemen’s club, where squires and 
magistrates forgathered; neighbours invited each other to 
shoot, instead of bringing acquaintances from a distance 
to a battue, while hunting was not only enjoyed as a sport 
by men and women alike, but also afforded the opportunity 
of transacting many a piece of local business connected 
with nursing cases, flower-shows, concerts, and the like. 
Frequently a daughter of “‘ The Big House” would be the 
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organist and choir-trainer, and in many villages the Eliza- 
bethan tradition of music and simple plays was revived. 
The inhabitants all knew one another, and took a keen 
interest in what concerned “the family,’ while to the 
denizens of the hall the affairs of their less fortunate neigh- 
bours were only next to their own. 

In retrospect it all sounds too idyllic to be true, and yet 
there were hundreds, if not thousands, of parishes where 
such sympathetic conditions prevailed. We ask ourselves 
what was the reason of the change? what the circum- 
stances which broke up in many cases a community life of 
proved benefit to all concerned ? 

Perhaps foremost among contributory causes was the 
intrusion of the State into local matters, hitherto regarded 
as parochial, and the importation of town ideals into the 
unsophisticated homes of farmers and labourers alike. 
The squire, to whom they had looked up as a leader, was 
now seen to be under the heel of a nebulous entity yclept 
“the State,’ which over-rode many cherished conventions, 
and set to work, though not intentionally perhaps, to 
provoke that “divine discontent” to which most of the 
ills from which our country is now suffering are due. 

In the light of the new learning the squire and his 
family saw themselves portrayed in novels and plays as 
narrow and autocratic. No one, apparently, had the vision 
to put forward the other side of the picture and bring to 
light the sterling worth of much which they accomplished. 

The growing socialism of the clergy was another factor 
in the débdcle, and the family at the big house began to 
wonder whether the trouble entailed by its maintenance 
was commensurate with the sacrifice involved. From that 
it was an easy step to the decision, strongly advocated by 
the young folk, that if country life was to be endured it 
must be balanced by many months in London and else- 
where, in place of the six weeks in the summer which had 
hitherto sufficed and had sent them back to the country- 
side with fresh ideas and interests much to the benefit of 
their surroundings. The new development spelt substantial 
financial adjustment. The cost of a house in town and the 
consequent expenditure on entertaining, carriages (later on 
cars); dress; theatres; made serious inroads on incomes 
already dwindling through rise in wages and higher standards 
of living. Then the State intervened as regards the housing 
question, and, however necessary this may have been (for 
overcrowding and insanitary dwellings were in too many 
cases tragically prevalent), instead of having the desired 
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effect, it made things ten times worse. Town regulations 
were enforced, with the result that the impoverished land- 
lords were unable to build at all, owing to the enormously 
increased expense; and the sanitary authorities had to 
shut their eyes to the state of affairs because the occupants 
of a cottage which should have been condemned had 
nowhere else to go. In one such case known to the writer, 
a house with one ground-floor room and a tiny scullery, 
one bedroom and a small annexe without a window, was 
occupied for many years by a man and his wife, three 
grown-up sons, three grown-up daughters, and at one time 
a sister-in-law and her child were added to the party ! 

This cottage still houses seven adults, though where 
they all sleep is a problem. In many other ways the State 
interfered with the best of intentions but with disastrous 
results. 

It is greatly to be feared that the present methods of 
education are wholly unsuited to country children. They 
are often taught by town-bred teachers, who naturally 
inculcate town ideals. There appears to be an impression 
abroad that any fool can develop the land or run a farm. 
Whereas the scholars for whom this is the career indicated 
are woefully handicapped by the failure to give them the 
knowledge which would enable them to make a real success 
of it in place of a plodding failure. But this opens up a 
question which needs an article to itself, though it is cer- 
tainly a contributing cause to the decay of country-house 
life. Paramount, however, in this direction are, of course, 
the extortionate death duties which are charged, be it 
remembered, not only on land which does bring in a meagre 
return, but also on all the non-productive possessions of 
the deceased—furniture, plate, pictures, carpets, household 
utensils, and the like. These so increase the total that it 
may well be the income of a moderate estate tor about 
four years, or even longer, is swallowed up. 

Four per cent. interest is charged by the State on any 
unpaid portion of these duties from the actual day of 
death. What wonder if the legatee gives up in despair, 
especially if, being the widow of the deceased, she loses 
simultaneously the income made by the deceased in his 
lifetime ! 

Even when considerable provision has been thriftily 
made for the emergency, the situation is extremely critical, 
and it is to be hoped that ere long Government will give 
serious consideration to the whole question, not from the 
personal point of view, but from that of the community 
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at large. At present there seems a danger of the matter 
going by default. 

The problem before many a legatee is this: ‘‘ In face of 
all the above-mentioned considerations, am I, or am I not, 
justified in deserting my post?” If ease and even wealth 
of opportunity are to be taken into account, the answer 
would be emphatically “‘ Yes.” 

The man or woman who sticks to the ancestral home 
will perforce forgo much of the larger life, if this is to be 
measured by numbers. With a reduced staff, house-parties, 
lavish entertainment, expensive game-preserving will be 
impossible; London may have to be eliminated, Conti- 
nental travel curtailed—-in fact, a completely different 
standard may have to be adopted, reviving the custom of 
our forefathers when a man expected to live in his home, 
not to make it a mere jumping-off place for interests far 
afield. It is to be feared that the objections of womanhood 
to all that is involved in such a course are a determining 
factor in the case. The lady of the house is well aware 
that the brunt of the situation will largely rest on her 
unwilling shoulders. It is true that the problems which 
will face her are trivial in comparison with those which 
confronted her ancestresses, who emerged triumphantly 
from the ordeal without even suspecting that they were 
heroines. 

The fact is a country house for man and woman alike 
can now only be successfully negotiated if it is regarded 
like any other business requiring definite time and fore- 
thought day by day from both partners. There must be 
method and order inside and out. For her, many arrange- 
ments hitherto lifted off her by competent upper servants 
must now be given personal attention. He must be largely 
his own bailiff, going himself into repairs of farms and 
cottages, and purchasing materials, paint, timber, corrugated 
iron, in the cheapest reliable market. He must get up 
woodcraft, cropping, etc., and study marketing of produce, 
co-operation among his tenants, and the like. In fact, both 
husband and wife must treat their inheritance as a business 
proposition. The angle of their outlook must be changed. 

Now, when all is said, where is the hardship? It lies 
largely in the fact that in Victorian days the country-house 
dweller had a comparatively easy time; but compare those 
days with those of the preceding centuries and a very 
different state of affairs is revealed. 

Then the question of actual starvation had to be faced 
if the housewife had not the prevision to lay down sufficient 
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salt meat and fish to provide for all emergencies when the 
advent of winter deprived the cattle of sustenance in the 
fields. Artificial feeding was not understood, and the care- 
fully garnered hay was needed for the precious milch cows, 
It is true that in the great houses and castles a steward 
was responsible for provisioning the vast numbers of 
dependents ; but in the halls and manor-houses the manifold 
undertakings of the lady of the house leave us gasping. 
She fulfilled the functions of head baker, butcher, grocer, 
poulterer, fishmonger; superintended the making of con- 
serves, the preserving of vegetables, the concoction of 
medicines from herbs previously culled and dried under 
her supervision. Clothing and napery were her special 
charge. Once a year the weaver came round and occupied 
the weaving attic until all the wool of the squire’s sheep 
and the flax (carded into woollen or linen thread by 
her maidens) was converted into fine cloth and linen, in 
turn to be made into garments, table-cloths, sheets, and the 
like. The former had afterwards to be dyed with colouring 
extracted from plants specially grown for the purpose. 

In earlier days even queens did not disdain the homely 
task of the sempstress. It is recorded of a bachelor Anglo- 
Saxon king that the young nobles of his court came to 
him in a body to implore him speedily to find a consort, 
as their clothes were in a deplorable condition of raggedness, 
there being no queen to keep their wardrobes in order ! 

Unfortunately, in their determination to “‘ keep up with 
the procession,” women are missing a priceless opportunity. 
If they would compare their lot, not with that of their 
mothers, but with that of the long line of ancestresses back 
to Anglo-Saxon days, they would find in the country houses 
scope for their best powers, with incomparably fewer 
difficulties to face than fell to the lot of any but their 
immediate predecessors. 

We have magnificent examples in many homes of what 
may be achieved where the beauty and dignity of the past 
are still preserved, with less outward ostentation it is true, 
but with a sympathetic nobility of outlook which makes 
them a benediction to the whole countryside. 

“What one is, why may not millions be ?”’ 

It is, of course, unfashionable nowadays to perform 
the obvious duty. If your father is blind and your 
mother a paralytic, this sets you free to go and nurse in 
a hospital. 

Possibilities of usefulness on the countryside have multi- 
plied indefinitely. The opening of local councils of all kinds to 
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women make it no longer necessary to sit down and fold 
your hands before the many evils which require redress. 
If wrong is not righted we cannot now absolve ourselves, 
for we as voters, and often as officials, are to blame. Boy 
Scouts, Girl Guides, even the despised Sunday-schools, 
cry /- for young leadership. The lady of the house cannot 
do it all. 

There is an unexampled sphere for the younger genera- 
tion in this very matter of the countryside. But too often 
they decline to be tied. They do not realize what is at 
stake. ‘‘Self-expression”’? appears to them of the first 
importance, and this does not, unfortunately, fit in with 
duties which can be accomplished in their own homes. 

It is not that the youth of to-day is necessarily selfish 
or indolent; many of the girls in particular are prepared 
to work hard and endure considerable discomfort and even 
hardship in pursuit of their aim; the boys regard their 
careers most seriously and yield nothing to their prede- 
cessors in strenuousness. But somehow work which seems 
worth while in town appears drudgery in the country. 
And it is idle to ignore the fact that an underlying grudge 
predisposes them against the ways of their elders. Boys 
and girls alike in their heart of hearts lay at the door of 
the elder generation the blame for all the horrors of the 
World War, which in the case of the girls has deprived 
too many of their destined mates. They do not reason, 
they merely judge by results. ‘‘ The world,” they say in 
effect, though not in words, “is a far less pleasant place 
for us than it was for you. You have mismanaged things 
egregiously. Keep up the country houses for our pleasure 
and holidays, but do not expect us to take any share in 
the burden. We have other fish to fry, and above all we 
must have complete independence and liberty to live our 
lives in our own way.” This is doubtless a crude rendering 
of the attitude adopted, but in many cases, where the 
parents are making supreme efforts to carry out what 
they believe to be a national duty, it is unpleasantly near 
the truth; the support of the younger generation is a 
minus quantity. The matter is one to be squarely faced 
and determined, not from the personal, but from the 
patriotic point of view. For things tend to move in a 
vicious circle; the absence of young people from one 
country house sets an example to others in the neighbour- 
hood, who in turn migrate to London or elsewhere. 

The breach between class and class is widened, for the 
pains taken previously by the educated to pass on some 
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of their good things to their less fortunate sisters cease 
with absence. The village is the duller in consequence, 
and wage-earners in turn hanker after town life. 

Nor can we afford to overlook the economic results, 
The funds which would have gone far to render the country- 
side prosperous are spent in London, abroad, or on far 
distant continents. The energy and initiative which might 
have evolved and carried out schemes of infinite importance 
to the rural community are engulfed in a sea where each 
individual craft has not one-tenth of the value it would 
have commanded on its home lake. 

The leviathan growth of the towns, and how to stay 
the exodus from the villages, form two of the most vital 
problems with which we are faced. On their wise solution 
the prosperity, nay, the very existence, of our country 
largely depends. 

Agricultural life is capable of infinite expansion and 
development; but if it is to be brought to a successful 
issue it needs the best and most enlightened energies of 
men and women of all ages, and especially of the young. 

In many cases the owners of the hall have already set 
on foot a transformation which has cost them infinite 
labour and quiet self-sacrifice, but for which they are amply 
rewarded in the added happiness and prosperity of their 
neighbours. 

It is not an easy thing to alter the whole scale of living, 
to reduce by one in each department, and yet to remain 
in the home of the family. It requires infinite tact, fore- 
sight, and management, and above all a meticulous attention 
to detail if the metamorphosis is to be successfully engi- 
neered. For automatically the squire becomes head keeper, 
head gardener and bailiff, while his wife duplicates so many 
parts that their enumeration would be a weariness to 
readers. 

At first it is uphill work indeed, and there are naturally 
cases where resources are so totally inadequate that even 
the wisest planning cannot make two ends meet. For 
such “ high failure” we have nothing but reverence. 


Godlike ’tis to fall upon the icy slope and fail 
Where other creatures dare not. 


But what shall we say of those who refuse to readjust their 
point of view and act the traitor’s part? What are we 
but links in a long line of ancestors, possibly dating back 
to Tudor, Plantagenet, Norman times? The heritage we 
have received was often built up painfully, carefully, stone 
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by stone, acre by acre, meadow by meadow, by those who 
rest in altar tombs or in village churchyards as mute 
witnesses to their love for their country’s soil and for the 
home which even in warlike times formed the centre of 
their ideals and aspirations. 

Life was no bed of roses for them; to the women fell a 
far greater share of trial and hardship than our more 
luxurious age metes out. Their children often saw the 
light under circumstances which to us would appear intoler- 


_ able, yet birth and death are the same in every age. 


They were verily greater than they knew. And we, 
their successors, dowered with opportunity and luxury 
which to them would have been unthinkable, have we a 
right to let that heritage slip? They played their part 
for the country, often against overwhelming odds; men 
and women alike would have scorned to complain. And 
now it is our turn. 

Will not the very stones of their monuments cry shame 
upon us if we fail to play owr part? We are but links in 
a chain. 

The country houses and churches stand for ideals which 
form the one remaining rampart against the flood of com- 
mercialism and materialism which bids fair to sweep over 
our dishonoured heads, engulfing the glories of the past. 
It lies with us to decide whether the dykes shall stand or 
no; and unless the rising generation is ready to take its 
share catastrophe is only a matter of time. 

To youth nothing is impossible; energy, enthusiasm, 
organizing power are its outstanding characteristics; and 
if those who possess these characteristics in such abundant 
measure would turn from office work to develop the immense 
possibilities of country life the situation would be saved. 

We are notoriously behind other nations in intensive 
cultivation. Our yield per acre causes amazement in our 
daughter countries, who feel that with our climate and soil 
there is little they could not achieve. 

Since poultry-breeding was treated scientifically there has 
been signal improvement, but much yet remains to be done. 

Fruit-growing, bee-keeping, the culture of herbs, the 
growing of basket osiers (of which the supply is lamentably 
deficient), to mention only a few of the promising possi- 


bilities, all lag behind the maximum of output; while 


rabbit-fur farms and village industries of all sorts, which, 
be it remembered, have dwindled or died out within living 
memory, only await the touch of the magician’s wand to 
rise pheenix-like from their grave. 
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“This is all very well,” says the daughter of the hall, 
“but I do not want to be a mere charitable parasite; I 
want to earn my living and stand upon my own feet.” 
This splendid spirit of independence is the very thing that 
is needed to meet the situation. 

Life is too full of opportunity for any human being to 
miss the zest which is born of productive work alone. The 
joy of the first earnings must have been experienced to be 
fully savoured. 

But if women of education have made a financial success 
of all sorts of businesses in town—millinery, blouses, tea- 
shops, flower-shops, and the like—why should not the same 
hold good of the country ? 

Indeed, enterprising women have already proved what 
can be effected in violet-growing, poultry-keeping, fruit- 
farming, and the like. They have shown themselves specially 
expert at marketing their produce, and a wide series of 
remunerative businesses await development which would be 
a blessing to the whole countryside and for which rooms 
in the country houses or in their outbuildings might be 
set apart. 

Is it too much to hope that the patriotic ardour of 
youthful educated citizens, especially girls, may be directed 
into this channel ? 

There is no reason why under the new conditions the 
country houses should not play the same or even a greater 
part in the building up of our country as they did in the 
days of our forefathers. 

Only the stream of desertion must be stemmed, and that 
without delay. Surely the sacrifice of our manhood makes 
to us an overwhelming appeal. They endured untold 
horrors, they stuck to their post against fearful odds, 
many returned maimed, diseased wrecks of their former 
selves, and a host, alas! left their gallant bodies to lie 
in far-away graves—all that the England they knew and 
loved and the ideals for which they laid down their lives 
might be preserved. They scorned to be deserters. And 
are we so puny, so lacking in vision, as to render their 
sacrifice in vain? Throughout the length and breadth of 
our land rallying-points are needed for patriotism, organized 
co-operation, fellowship, frank discussion of our common 
needs. Such rallying-points the country houses, and they 
alone, supply. They breathe the atmosphere, the inspira- 
tion of centuries; they may ennoble the present and 
illumine the future. 

Despite the pessimists, the Empire’s star is yet in the 
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ascendant. In face of such pregnant possibilities, who 
would be a deserter ? 
Let us— 


Live for the weal of the Great-to-be, 
North and south and west and east ; 
Live for the trust we hold in fee, 
North and south and west and east. 
We shall pass—but in patriot lives 
The sacred fire in each age revives. 
What matter we ?—So the race survives, 
Ne’er shall the genius of Britain die, 
Ne’er shall the Empire die. 
Sons of the Empire! act while you may ; 
Daughters of Empire! herald the way ; 
And give—for the Empire, give! 
Ye gave your sons for the deathly strife : 
Give, yet again, not for death but life. 
Sire and youth and maid and wife, 
For God—for the Empire, LivE! 


Epitu GELL 
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The bishops are not very wise or very clever, but they think 
they are, and they very much enjoy being bishops. 
BisHop Brooks. 


“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” in the 
drowsy seclusion of an old-world agricultural district, is 
situated our primitive bucolic parish. We are a small 
and poor community, and so insignificant and unimportant 
is our village that at the last general election, though there 
were three candidates in the field, not one of them thought 
our village important enough to pay it a visit. Judge, then, 
of the delightful surprise of the superior portion of our 
people when a rumour got abroad that we were about to 
receive a visit from the Bishop. It may be mentioned in 
passing that, although the men of our village are all very 
much on the same level of rustic culture, there are among 
their wives two or three who acquired, in high-class domestic 
service, a culture superior to what the village school seems 
able to afford, and who take an intelligent pride in trying to 
look at things from the point of view of “real ladies.” 
These, then, are our superior people, and their influence 
in the village is entirely wholesome, though a little gossip 
never comes amiss to them. The village gossips, then, 
were soon busy about the Bishop’s visit, either doubting 
the rumour, or speculating as to what an episcopal visit 
might mean, whether the Rector was going to be made a 
canon, or whatever else might possibly be going to happen. 

When I told my wife that the Bishop was going to pay 
the parish a visit her first question was: ‘‘ Who is going to 
entertain him? We cannot; I have got no servant, and I 
don’t see how we can possibly entertain him in a manner 
suitable to his rank.” However, we talked the matter over, 
and on her suggestion I called on the Squire to inform him 
that the Bishop was coming to pay us a pastoral visit, 
and to put out a feeler about entertaining him. The Squire 
sent for his wife, and the prompt outcome of our talk was 
that His Lordship was to be invited to do the Squire and 
his wife the honour of accepting their hospitality, which, as 
it turned out, His Lordship was graciously pleased to do. 
On hearing the gratifying result of my visit to the Squire, 
my wife heaved a sigh of profound relief. It was definitely 
fixed, then, that the Bishop was to stay at the Hall from 
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Saturday afternoon until Monday, a fortnight from next 
week-end. On the following Sunday the forthcoming visit 
was announced at church, and after Evening Prayer the 
churchwardens and myself met in the vestry to discuss 
what preparations were necessary and how they could be 
most expeditiously and effectively carried out. There were 
several things we felt we ought to do. We pride ourselves 
on the way we keep our church and churchyard, but we 
decided nevertheless that, in honour of such an occasion, 
the grass in the churchyard must be specially cut and the 
paths specially trimmed, and that the interior of the church 
should receive a special scrubbing and dusting. The choir 
surplices had to be seen to and washed, though they had 
received their Easter washing only a few weeks before, and 
the lady’s-maid at the hall was to be asked if she would 
kindly have a look at the cassocks to see that they were 
all right. And so the preparations went gaily on. 

Our two choirmen thought we ought to have an anthem. 
“We could manage all right,” said one of them to me, 
“if the Schoolmaster would learn me the bass and Bill 
here the tenor; leastways we could do the tenor and bass 
for the hymns, but he don’t want to be troubled with nothing 
like that, it’s always he ain’t got no time for them things.” 
But the Schoolmaster, who is also the Organist, is a good 
musician, and not without a sense of humour, and so when 
the choirmen broached the subject to him, he told them he 
knew for a fact that the Bishop was fond of simple unison 
singing, and, as an anthem could not be properly rendered 
in unison, he felt sure that, as we were so singularly fortunate 
in having such good voices in our little choir, the Bishop 
would be sure to appreciate our usual simple singing. The 
question of the choir having been amicably settled, we 
next had to discuss where the Bishop ought to sit. I did not 
profess to be an authority on such a momentous question, 
and the churchwardens could not help me, but I happened 
to remember where the Bishop’s throne is in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and we concluded that, comparing small things 
with great things, we should not go far wrong if we placed 
a chair for His Lordship in the corresponding place in our 
own little church. Fortunately, there happened to be in 
the Rectory a solid oak chair which we believed to be suitable 
for our purpose, but to this very day I don’t know if we did 
right or wrong. Meantime, the Squire’s daughter and one 
of her young lady friends of the neighbourhood visited most 
if not all the sixty or seventy houses which constitute our 
parish to invite, or perhaps to urge, as many as possible to 
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come to church to see and to hear the Bishop, as it would 
be so nice for him to have a good congregation, and it would 
be so creditable for the parish. The Squire’s wife also lent 
her aid, and generously arranged to give an informal garden- 
tea to which practically the whole parish was invited. 

When the great day arrived the Squire lent me his car 
to go to meet the Bishop at the station some miles away. 
I drove him in the first instance to the Rectory. From there 
I conducted him on foot in due course to the Hall, where we 
found a good many of the parishioners assembled on the 
lawn to offer him a welcome. It was a calm and sunn 
afternoon in June. The lawn was at its greenest, the foliage 
at its richest, and the roses in full bloom. In the midst of 
these delightful surroundings, then, we found waiting for 
us a small crowd of people, with smiling faces and in their 
best Sunday clothes. The gossips related to me afterwards 
some of the comments called forth by His Lordship’s arrival. 

“That’s him, with the Rector,” said one of the men. 

“*O Lor’ look at ’is ’at,’’ said one of the women. 

“Yes,” said another. ‘“‘ The ’at what Noah wore in the 
hark.” 

‘** What does he wear them togs for? ” said the blacksmith, 
who considers himself a Socialist. 

“Why, to keep ‘isself warm, to be sure,” replied a 
bystander. 

You’re clever, ain’t you!” replied the blacksmith. 
say as how it’s all for swank, and if it ain’t, why don’t he 
wear clo’s same as other ministers ? ” 

** Why, Alf, you are a silly,” said his wife, ‘‘ them’s the 
proper clo’s for a bishop. I see ever so many of ’em like that 
when I was living in Lincoln.” 

‘“* Tf I had such bandy legs as hisen,”’ remarked yet another, 
**T shouldn’t wear no knee breeches.” 

‘“* Yes, his poor old legs may be groggy,” said one of the 
women, “ but ain’t he got a sweet smile, and such lovely 
white ’air.”’> And so the comments ran on. 

Meantime, I was introducing our church helpers and 
supporters to him, but it had been arranged that, as soon as 
the Squire’s wife appeared on the lawn, I should point her 
out to him. In due course she made her appearance. ‘ There 
she is,” I whispered, “‘ coming along in the blue dress with 
the big white feather in her hat,” whereupon he gallantly 
toddled away to meet her and to greet her by name. She 
told me afterwards, in the innocence of her good and honest 
heart, how flattered and honoured she felt, that, having seen 
her only once and that three years before, he should still 
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remember her, but she had heard he was a man who never 
forgot any face that he had once seen. There was an excellent 
tea provided, and ample justice was done to it. This was 
followed by a short and pleasant address from the Bishop, 
after which the party dispersed in a much happier and more 
amicable frame of mind, and much more kindly affectioned 
one to another, than if they had been listening to a political 
address on the village green. 

In the evening, my wife and myself and a neighbouring 
squire and his wife were invited to dine with the Bishop at 
the Hall, and next morning His Lordship administered Holy 
Communion at the church in strict accord with the traditional 
interpretation of the Book of Common Prayer, such as our 
humble folk love to have it. The number of communicants, 
however, was disappointingly small. In the forenoon he 
preached in the above-mentioned Squire’s parish, and stayed 
to lunch with him In the afternoon he came back to 
tea at the Rectory, where my wife and myself had a very 
pleasant hour or two with him, all the more pleasant because 
some of my wife’s friends were friends of his also, so that they 
had friendships in common, and therefore plenty of matter 
for conversation. In the evening he preached in our church, 
which, thanks to the efforts of the Squire’s daughter, was 
quite as full as at a harvest thanksgiving. In the vestry 
after the service he told the churchwardens and myself 
how pleased he was with his visit, and as he was leaving the 
Hall next morning, and not likely to see us again, he made me 
conduct him to the Rectory, where my wife had gone straight 
from church and there he wished us good-bye, hoping we 
might soon meet again. And so ended the Bishop’s visit, 
which may be taken as typical of most episcopal visits to 
country parishes. And then came the anti-climax. 

‘* That’s over, then,” said one of the churchwardens to 
me, when I met him next day, “and I think everything 
passed off pretty well. He seemed very nice, but it’s a good 
job we are not bothered with him too often.” 

“That was the Bishop then what preached to us on 
Sunday evening,” said one of our outspoken women to me. 
“Why, he ain’t no better than yourself.” These words, 
as spoken, were not very complimentary either to the Bishop 
or to myself, though I don’t suppose for a moment they were 
meant to be disparaging in any sense to myself, but the point 
is that in spite of all our careful preparation for it, and the 
pleasure it seemed to give, the Bishop’s visit fell very flat. 
The charm of it dissolved apace, leaving not a rack behind. 

And so I began to wonder and to consider why it should 
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be so, why a man whom we all seemed delighted to honour, 
who came to deliver to the assembled parish a message of 
peace and good will in eloquently simple and persuasive 
language, such as the parishioners were not often privileged 
to hear, and never from their own wooden rector, should be 
dismissed with a curt and thoughtless “ain’t no better 
than yourself.” I have found, on further considering the 
matter, that the experiences of other parishes, especially 
rural parishes, receiving episcopal visits, are very often 
much the same as our own, and my reading of history has 
led me to the conclusion that among the common people 
of England a bishop has seldom, if ever, been a persona grata. 
They never seem drawn to a bishop as they sometimes do 
to a parson or a squire. The cause may be very far to seek, 
perhaps, indeed, as far back as the bishops of the Norman 
period, most of whom were notorious for their cruel oppression 
of the conquered English. Nor did the feeling that arose 
against them at that time tend to diminish in the course of 
the generations that followed. Throughout the whole of 
the long drawn-out contest between the English and the 
Roman parties in our pre-Reformation Church, the bishops, 
with one or two notable exceptions, were supporters of the 
Roman party, and therefore in bad odour with the people. 


There was a standing feud between the King of England - 


and the Pope, and this feud was aggravated while the 
Popes were living at Avignon (1309-1394) and were active 
supporters of France against England. England has little 
to thank the Popes for. They always sided with our enemies, 
as they did in the late war, and perhaps there never was a 
more popular event in the whole of the long course of English 
history than the final breach with Rome in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Neither Langland (1332-1400), the people’s 
poet, nor Chaucer (1328-1400), the courtier, has a good word 
for the bishop, whose seal was given to pardoners and others 
** to deceive the people,” while, on the other hand, Chaucer’s 
beautiful description of the devoted poor parson is strikingly 
significant of the wide gulf which separated the humble 
priest, who worked among the people, from the worldly 
minded bishop and his Popish satellites, with their ceaseless 
extortion of money for Rome. The fires of Smithfield have 
always been associated in the popular mind with bishops, 
and ideas, however false, that have once fixed themselves 
in the popular mind may take centuries to eradicate. Froude 
tells us, in one of his ‘ Short Studies,” that there is hardly 
any class of people in our history who have worked more 
evil than bishops, so that there are ancient beliefs and 
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prejudices, the origin of which may be very remote and 
perhaps impossible to trace, which make it difficult to con- 
jure with the name of a bishop, in an ordinary English 
community. 

And so the question arises: How far are the bishops of 
to-day in touch or in sympathy with the people and the 
parochial clergy ? Do the bishops represent the clergy as 
a whole, or, speaking generally, do they represent only 
themselves and the ever-growing official element by which 
they are being more and more surrounded? An unbiased 
reader of episcopal doings, as reported in our newspapers, 
and especially in our Church papers, might easily come to 
the conclusion that the chief concern of most of our present- 
day bishops is to magnify their own office, to increase their 
own importance, and to further the so-called Anglo-Catholic 
school of thought to which so many of them have done the 
honour of consenting to belong, but which the student of 
English history may find it difficult to recognize as either 
Anglo or Catholic. It may be mentioned, however, in 
passing, that the correspondence columns of the Church 
papers are by no means free from significant anti-episcopal 
mutterings on the part of the parochial clergy. In this way, 
then, the efforts of our bishops, if not marked by any striking 
sagacity, are fussy enough, and sufficiently sustained to 
fill up their lives to such an extent that they consider 
themselves justified in constantly asking for an increase 
of their number, and so the creation of new bishoprics goes 
on apace. But the question for the true friends of the 
Church is not how much work the bishops do, but what is 
the value of their work—what are the fruits of their labour ? 

For about three centuries before the Victorian era there 
were only twenty-six bishoprics in England and Wales. 
Since then the number has been increased to well over 
forty. This increase has been made, more especially in recent 
years, and that at an initial cost of quite £100,000 for each 
new creation. Then the new bishop must have a palatial 
residence for his dwelling, with a yearly income of at least 
from £2,500 to £3,000, and a yearly pension of £800. It 
is very evident, then, that the creation of a new bishopric 
is a very costly undertaking. No one would grudge the cost, 
however, if in return there was any real spiritual help or 


inspiration forthcoming. But it would almost seem as if 


there were less and less spiritual help or inspiration, and 
more and more unnecessary organization and routine work 
with every new creation. The spiritual awakening, so 
sorely needed in our day, is not going to be brought about 
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by organization and better machinery. If it is to be brought 
about at all, it will be by inspiration and better men. “ It 
is the spirit that quickeneth,” and, if any bishop has a 
quickening spiritual message to deliver, he can as easily 
deliver it to a thousand parishes as to half a dozen. He may 
also rest assured that the acceptance of that message will 
certainly not be limited to his own diocese. Apart from the 
vandalism of so airily breaking up historic dioceses as is the 
custom now, what is really wanted in the interests of religion 
is not more bishops but fewer and better ones. For the 
present it must be sadly admitted that however carefully 
and keenly we scan the spiritual horizon, there is no visible 
sign of the approach of any light to lighten our darkness, 
and to stir us up to a spiritual awakening; but “ man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity,” and even now there may be 
standing among us, though we know it not, a prophet who 
will lighten our path and guide our feet “in the way of 
righteousness in the midst of the paths of judgment.” 

We are told that the more bishops there are the more 
frequently they can visit their clergy, but how many of the 
clergy want their visits, or what help can their visits give ? 
Most of the parochial clergy prefer to do what they can for 
their parishioners in their own way. They don’t want their 
time wasted with synods or retreats, or quiet days, or courses 
of instruction, or any of the many other fussy activities that 
are being so needlessly and thoughtlessly thrust upon them. 
That bishop must surely be suffering from a lack of the sense 
of humour who invites (or ought it be “commands” ?) elderly 
men of fifty or sixty or more years to come and sit at his 
feet, not to receive a charge, but to receive a course of 
instruction. The man who has not learned by the time he 
is twenty-five or thirty to get all the knowledge he can 
assimilate out of books is not likely to profit much from a 
formal course of instruction. The hustling and the fussing 
of some of our bishops is getting quite beyond endurance. 
The present writer, whose parish is very small and very poor, 
had no fewer than 312 letters and circulars last year, all of 
them with the approval and support of one or more bishops 
and nearly all of them asking for money. The year before 
last he received only 281, so that this nuisance is evidently 
on the increase, and yet we are told we want more bishops. 

Side by side with this startling manifestation of episcopal 
activity is the equally startling manifestation of the growing 
failure of the Church as a spiritual influence. Church 
attendance in most places is perceptibly declining, and 
ordination candidates in the course of the past ten years 
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have fallen short by about 5,000. Neither the public schools 
nor our universities, which formerly used to supply most 
of our ordinands, are supplying anything like the number 
they used to do, and so the ranks of the clergy are being 
filled, more and more, with poorly educated seminarists. 
We are constantly told that there are plenty of candidates 
who have discovered a vocation for the Church, if only there 
was the money to pay for their education. The vocation 
is often no more than a boyish taste for Church ornaments 
and ritual, and there must be something wrong with the 
learned profession which cannot attract the sons of men 
who are able and willing to pay for their education. Last 
year the Church had to spend £35,000 on the education of 
candidates for ordination. The education of a doctor is 
more expensive and much longer than that of a clergyman, 
but there is no dearth of young men for the medical pro- 
fession. One of the difficulties in the case of the Church 
is that it is not safe for a man to enter it unless he possesses 
some private means, and there is so much talk about the 
poverty of the clergy that parents who might otherwise be 
only too glad to have their sons in the Church are naturally 
not anxious to encourage them to what, they fear, might 
prove a life of grinding poverty. How can any self-respecting 
young man offer himself for ordination when he reads, as 
he sometimes may do, an appeal to the charitable to give 
their cast-off clothes to the clergy? Vows of celibacy and 
poverty might seem very fine to some of our bishops, but 
celibacy is not a savoury institution, and the most medieval 
of bishops would probably turn up his nose if one of his 
clergy appeared before him in the verminous rags of a 
medieval saint. But perhaps what frightens the best and 
most intelligent type of English youth away from the Church 
at present is the uncertainty as to whether the Church in 
the near future is to continue to be national and English 
as he would like it to be, or alien and Roman as so many of 
our bishops are endeavouring to make it. He knows that 
Roman Catholics have always sided with our enemies, 
whenever we have been in peril, and he realizes that the 
British Empire has reason to dread the black peril of Popery, 
as well as the red peril of Bolshevism. 

We have now had the so-called Enabling Act in force for 
several years, but in the National Assembly, set up under 
this Act, the parochial clergy are, to say the least of it, not 
properly represented. Consequently the control of the 
Assembly has fallen into the hands of a powerful official 
element, mainly representing the Anglo-Catholic bishops, 
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and most of the legislation carried through, in such feverish 
haste, has been directed against the independence of the 
parochial clergy. The bishops are striving hard to gain 
greater power with regard to Church finance and Church 
patronage. This means, in an increasing number of cases, 
that in order to gain preferment a man must become more 
and more the creature of his bishop, a thing which is much 
less repugnant to the seminarist whose education has been 
subsidized by the Church, than to the public school and 
university man, whose English sense of independence is not 
likely to have been impaired, nor his power to think for 
himself lessened, by the fact that his father has paid for 
his education. 

In the present writer’s rural deanery, as in many another 
one, quite one-half of the clergy have private means which 
they are nobly using in the cause of religion, but the number 
of such men now entering the Church is steadily diminishing, 
so that the question of a “living wage” for the clergy is not 
only becoming more urgent from year to year in this way, but 
has been aggravated in other ways also. Of recent years 
there have been several Acts passed with regard to the pay- 
ment and redemption of tithe, and every Act has caused a 
reduction, perhaps small in some cases, but none the less 
a reduction, in the income of the tithe-owning parson, who 
himself was never consulted in the matter, and now there is 
being thrust upon him, among other burdens, a dilapidations 
measure and a pensions measure, which are generous enough 
in their application to the bishops themselves, but which 
will reduce the income of the tithe-owning clergy by anything 
from 10 to 20 per cent. All this is, of course, very trying 
at a time of financial strain, but what many of the clergy 
feel most is the heartless and inconsiderate way these burdens 
have been thrust upon them, and that no serious effort has 
been made so far to help them to meet their more real 
difficulties. We hear of intensive campaigns to raise money 
for new dioceses, but whoever heard of an intensive campaign 
to raise money for the purpose of placing the country parson 
on a sounder footing? And yet, as the present writer has good 
reason to know, there is no other Church purpose for which 
the laity are so ready to subscribe, if only a business-like 
direct appeal was made to them by the Church authorities, 
but as so many people fight shy of episcopal appeals for 
diocesan or general purposes, it would have to be a special 
appeal for the clergy only; and all the more likely to be 
successful if taken in hand by some business-like layman. 
In nine cases out of ten the country parson is a persona grata, 
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and very often a persona gratissima, with rich and poor 
alike, and people can easily see cogent reasons for supporting 
him, but very few can see any reason for a great many of 
the episcopal and diocesan activities on behalf of which 
they are so constantly dunned for subscriptions. 

In conclusion, then, it is a great mistake to make bishops 
cheap by increasing their number. Half a dozen men of 
real ability and social influence could prove of far greater 
value for the Church than half a hundred fussy mediocrities. 
We want bishops who are more English than Roman, and 
who, in their endeavour to commend the teaching of our 
Church to the thoughtful, look to modern science rather 
than to medieval superstition. And though the true work 
of a bishop ought to be spiritual, yet there are temporal 
matters which cannot be ignored in this world. The first 
and the most urgent temporal duty of the bishops at present, 
if the Church is to continue a social and spiritual force in 
our midst, is to set on foot an intensive endeavour to place 
the parochial clergy in such a position as to make it no longer 
necessary to beg cast-off clothes for them. In these [days 
we hear a great deal of big talk about the world call, the 
call for a united Christendom—the call for industrial peace, 
etc., as if these were new voices now heard for the first time, 
but there is also the call of the homeland, of the humble 
English village church, where our ecclesiastical authorities 
would probably find their most promising opportunity for 
profitable effort, and perhaps for successful achievement. 
“Do the duty which lies nearest thee; which thou knowest 
to be a duty! Thy second duty will already become 
clearer.” 

A Country REcTOR 
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THE WAR DEBTS 


WHAT AMERICANS THINK OF EUROPEAN 
CRITICISM 


AmeERIcANS have been receiving of late, through their 
newspapers and magazines, a deal of instruction from 
Englishmen and Frenchmen concerning the conduct of the 
United States towards Europe, particularly with respect to 
the debts incurred during and after the World War. 
Editors, economists, bankers, and statesmen have shown 
our citizens the duty of their Government. Everybody 
lives in order to learn, and Americans are glad of instruction, 
but they find that a good deal of it does not take into 
account matters which seem to them of consequence and 
which affect their point of view. Some of the experts who 
have undertaken to show the right path have advanced 
reasons which are unconvincing, and all of them make 
assumptions that Americans do not concede. Quite natur- 
ally the war, in which Britain carried on a desperate 
struggle for four years, is regarded by Englishmen as one 
whole. Americans look upon it as divided sharply into two 
parts, and upon their participation in it as an incident, 
temporary in character, embodying a complete departure 
from traditional policy, to which they returned, and always 
meant to return, as speedily as possible. European critics 
of American conduct appear to assume that when the 
United States went to war her former policy of avoiding 
entanglement in European quarrels was abandoned for ever 
and became as if it had never existed. They unconsciously 
relate back to 1914 the events of April 1917. Not one 
American in ten thousand would have consented to the 
United States entering the war if he had believed that it 
meant a permanent change of policy. Hence a disagreeable 
misunderstanding which took the form of a reproach that 
Uncle Sam did not “see the job through,” and American 
resentment of the reproach, because rebuilding Europe, 
reducing Germany to impotence, and becoming responsible 
for the results was not regarded as any part of the job 
originally undertaken. Similar misunderstandings are now 
arising out of the debts due to the United States. That 
is undoubtedly the fault of Americans in part, but only 
in part. 

ae critics agree in telling us that there is in Europe 
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an increasing antipathy to the United States. Those 
Americans who are aware of European opinion understand 
quite well that our friends of 1917 and 1918 are displeased 
with us. It did not need the stones of Montmartre rowdies 
to reveal the sentiments of the French, nor the recent flood 
of articles in our periodical Press to disclose those of English- 
men. It is not agreeable, but we have become used to it. 
From an early stage of the war we were reproached because 
we did not come in forthwith. After we had, by a great 
effort of imagination, abandoned our settled policy of 
non-intervention in European quarrels, and were trying 
hard to train our men, we were told that we were making 
munitions while Frenchmen and Englishmen were dying 
for the cause; where were our troops, and was there any 
reason to suppose they would fight, or were they too proud ? 
Since the war, reproof has taken many forms, the com- 
monest of which is that we abandoned Europe in her distress 
in order to make money out of her misfortunes. Even the 
thinnest skins among us have grown tougher under this 
protracted treatment. 

The reason for these criticisms is not far to seek. It is 
axiomatic that a neutral can never please any of the 
belligerents, and that a belligerent can never satisfy an 
ally; whatever he may do, it is not enough. Similarly, 
it is not to be expected, after a devastating war, that one 
of the combatants who is better off than the others will be 
regarded with anything but disfavour. Americans are 
certain to be offensive to Europeans. If we should remit 
our claims, some new ground of ill-humour would be imme- 
diately discovered. That is mere human nature. It is not 
a reason for doing otherwise than we ought to do, but we 
should be more foolish than usual to expect approval, 
except for a short time. 

Past criticism of our slackness and ineptitude is of no 
great consequence. We have been accustomed to it for 
generations, and have developed a protective coloration 
of self-satisfaction and boastfulness, annoying in the extreme, 
but of no more consequence than the criticism which 
produced it. On the whole, friendship between Great 
Britain and the United States has not diminished in the 
pw sixty years. Americans have not forgotten that-a 


British admiral did them a good turn at Manila Bay in 


1898. They are annoyed at times, and so are Englishmen, 
but both have a fairly accurate sense of their substantial 
interests. It is the present source of irritation that ought 
to concern us, not the past. 
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Now there is a good case for revision or cancellation of 
war debts. They ought to have been cancelled some time 
ago. They have done no great harm as yet, except to 
good feeiing, but they will certainly work mischief in time, 
and far more to the United States than to Europe. It is 
difficult, however, to induce politicians to take any action 
which does not appeal to the mass of uninformed voters, 
and as almost every article by Frenchmen and Englishmen 
which has been published in America gives the wrong 
reasons for revision, and thereby furnishes their opponents 
with answers which convince their audience that the debts 
ought to be paid, the voters have not yet been induced to 
make the politicians move in the right direction. English- 
men probably do not see the pamphlets or read the speeches 
which undertake to prove that the United States does well 
to insist upon payment. If they did, they might realize 
the harm which their self-appointed spokesmen are doing. 
It is not that they give offence, but that they provoke 
replies which convince Americans. That the aspects dis- 
cussed have nothing to do with the real merits of the 
question does not prevent the replies from being effective. 
Neither does the absurdity of some of the arguments prevent 
their obscuring the issue. Somebody was injudicious enough 
to say that America entered the World War with “ com- 
mercial importance as their God and the ledger as their 
Bible.” Thereupon a league of New York business men 
rushes to the defence of their country with a pamphlet 
entitled “Is America a Shylock?” and in the course of 
demonstrating the purity of American motives asserts that 
since the United States came into existence they have 
been engaged in only six wars, and that with the possible 
exception of the Mexican war each of them involved a 
high moral principle. Six wars in a hundred and forty 
years is a good many for a country that prides itself on 
loving peace; the Mexican war was an outrage of which 
Americans would do well to be more ashamed than they 
are; so was the Spanish war. Moreover, it has been 
observed that a high moral principle has never yet been 
wanting to justify a war. But that sort of utter nonsense 
appeals to the average American, who dearly loves to be 
told of his high ideals, even though his apprehension of 
them is vague, and the pamphlet will win votes which 
might have been turned the other way if a reply had not 
been provoked by an unnecessary and abusive criticism. 

Our periodical Press has been full of injudicious argu- 
ments for debt revision. The worst recent example is 
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furnished by a former Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is 
naturally, though perhaps erroneously, assumed by Ameri- 
cans to represent at least a section of British opinion and 
to speak with the authority of a statesman. He has set 
forth in an American monthly his views of the cause of 
European antipathy to the United States. The substance 
of it is, of course, the insistence upon payment of war 
debts. In the effort to show that the debts ought to be 
cancelled, he touches lightly on some of the good arguments 
and expends so much effort on those in which he will cer- 
tainly not prevail that the good reasons are forgotten. 
He is not by any means the only European publicist who 
has made that mistake, but as he is the most recent, and 
has on the whole been the most successful in defeating his 
own purpose, it may be profitable to consider a few of the 
opportunities he has given for retorts which will satisfy 
Americans that he is wrong. 

It is set forth as a grievance that the United States is 
seeking to collect money which was furnished to the Allies 
at a time when nothing except money was presently 
available, while troops were being collected and trained, 
and that members of the House and Senate and circulars 
of the Treasury Department employed language indicating 
an understanding that the money was a contribution to 
the common enterprise of defeating Germany. The in- 
ference is drawn that it ought not to be treated as an 
obligation. Then why did Great Britain, France, and Italy 
continue to sign promises to pay? They had but to point 
to the language now relied upon and say that thereafter 
they would take subsidies instead of loans. This argument, 
based upon the vapourings of our public men at a time 
when war enthusiasm was far more intense than any 
European has ever been able to believe, is unsound. Their 
ill-considered expressions cannot now be used as a reason 
for changing the original agreement if it was not so used 
by the representatives of the Allies at the time. The 
witnesses called in support of the contention carry no 
weight, and the continuance of the practice of giving 
obligations conclusively negatives their testimony. 

It is pointed out that Americans made money out of 
the war for three years, especially the manufacturers of 
munitions, some of whose profits were scandalously large, 
and the inference is drawn that as those profits were paid 
by the Allies it would be more seemly to apply them to 
the reduction of the United States debt than to ask the 
Allies for more money. But it is difficult to believe that 
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any Englishman, not a pacifist, would have preferred that 
munitions which were vital to the Allies at that time 
should not be sold to them by neutrals, and it is rather 
idle to complain of manufacturers’ profits made under 
those circumstances. As most of them lost all they had 
made, by putting up additional works when the United 
States went to war, it seems a little hard that their gains 
should be alleged as a reason why the rest of us, who had 
no munition works and no profits, should pay taxes for 
the money lent to the Allies. 

Several critics point out that taxes are far heavier in 
Europe than in America, that Americans can therefore 
shoulder the burden of their war debt much more easily 
than Europeans can contribute thereto, and that being 
required to repay the loans made by the United States 
must lead to crippling the activities of European Govern- 
ments. Without undertaking to discuss the huge figures 
of debt and interest, in which some people delight, and 
disregarding elaborate estimates of national income and 
per capita incidence of taxation, which mean precisely 
nothing, it may be conceded at once that the United States 
is better able to pay its debts than are the Allies. The 
same would be even more true if we had never gone to war 
at all. It would seem, then, that our proper course to 
avoid this antipathy of Europeans would have been to sit 
still. But that is certainly not true. We should have 
earned the active dislike of all the Allies, as well as that of 
Germany and Austria, no matter who might win the war. 
Our present ability to pay part of the Allies’ war 
expenses is not, then, the cause of European antipathy. 
It is that having contributed, not merely money, but 
fighting men and ships, to the defeat of Germany, we did 
not contribute enough. That is quite a different position 
from the one which many Europeans took in the spring of 
1917, and for some time thereafter. It does not sound to 
us very convincing. Perhaps we overrate the importance 
of our share in the successful termination of the war. We 
are apt to overrate our importance, and other people seem 
to be adopting our bad habit. But stated as baldly as 
possible, Americans have believed that the Allies were on 
the road to disastrous defeat when the United States came 
in, and that our intervention contributed materially to 
prevent that result. There is even some European authority 
to support that belief. To tell us now that we did not do 
enough, when our impression is that our help was a sub- 
stantial factor in preventing Great Britain, France, and 
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Italy from being conquered and plundered, merely induces 
a belief that our critics do not know, or do not remember, 
what the situation was in April 1917, and thereafter. That 
Americans are better able than the Allies to pay the expenses 
of the last part of the war is exceedingly probable, because 
the Allies paid for four years while the United States had 
to pay for only a year and a half, but what has all that 
to do with the question? It would be equally valid to 
argue that because we eventually came into the war we 
ought to pay the whole cost during the three preceding 
years, when the Allies were “ fighting our battles” for us. 

Several European critics make rather a point of speaking 
of America as “exacting tribute’? from the Allies. We 
may as well call things by their right names, if only to 
avoid irritating misunderstandings. Tribute is paid by the 
conquered to the conqueror. If Germany had overcome 
Great Britain, the latter would now be paying tribute to 
the former. The Allies are trying, with very moderate 
success, to extract tribute from Germany, which everybody 
prefers to call reparations. What the United States is 
receiving, or is seeking to receive, is repayment of money 
lent and interest thereon. The money which Great Britain 
pays to the United States is not tribute, any more than 
what France does not pay is tribute. 

It is urged upon our attention that America is “ placing 
the countries of Europe under her yoke by her loans’ 
and thereby earning European dislike. Is an American 
yoke any worse than a British? Before the war it was 
common knowledge that English loans controlled the 
destinies of many countries, and what was proper for 
London would seem to be equally proper for New York. 
The argument is too absurd to require a reply, though it 
will certainly provoke one. Borrowing money always and 
necessarily imposes a yoke on the borrower. To avoid 
producing that result, America must cease making loans. 
That would not help reconstruction—or at least we are 
told that it would not—and in any case it would give rise 
to a new cause of antipathy. We should not advance our 
popularity in Europe by refusing loans. 

Another grievance is found in the fact that the United 
States has given easier terms to Italy, France, and Belgium 
than to Great Britain. But the basis of all the debt- 
funding agreements is that none of the Allies is to be asked 
to pay more than her capacity so to do will permit. The 
agreement as to the British debt was the first one made, 
before it was known how much the other nations could do. 
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That their ability to pay appeared upon examination to 
be less than Britain’s, and that the terms to them were 
consequently made easier ought not to create a sense of 
grievance. Perhaps the capacity of Britain was over- 
estimated, and the amount she has agreed to pay is ex- 
cessive. That may be a reason for asking for revision, 
but it has no relation to Italy, France, and Belgium, and 
until revision has been asked and refused it is difficult to 
perceive any just cause of grievance. 

In the course of an attempt to demonstrate that the 
United States will make money out of their participation 
in the war, if they continue to collect the European debts, 
although they expressly disclaimed at the beginning any 
ambition for territorial acquisitions or material gain, the 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer points out that during 
fifty-two years Britain will be paying interest at 34 per 
cent., and that the United States Treasury will probably 
be able to borrow at a lower rate. That is a striking 
statement. The careless reader is likely to infer that 
Uncle Sam has indeed been Uncle Shylock in dealing with 
Britain. But when it is pointed out to him that the debt- 
funding agreement runs for sixty-two years, not fifty-two, 
and that the total amount of interest to be paid gives, 
when divided by sixty-two, an average annual rate of 
2} per cent., the careless reader is likely to decide that 
someone has been trying to deceive him and he will regard 
with suspicion any other statements by the same author. 
He will lend a willing ear to opponents of debt cancellation 
who tell him that the Baldwin agreement calls for repay- 
ment of only 82 per cent. of what Britain borrowed, if the 
usual rules of discount be applied to obligations maturing 
during sixty-two years, which is just as true as the other 
statement, and he will conclude, correctly enough, that 
the rest of the demonstration of Uncle Sam’s sordid greed 
is no better than the sample. If interrogated, he would 
describe it as “ the bunk,” by which he would not mean 4 
sailor’s sleeping-place, but nonsense intended to mislead him. 

Returning for a moment to the complaint that British 
taxes are far heavier than American, and that exaction of 
payment is already crippling the activities of the British 
Government, is it seriously suggested that those activities 
are so admirable that the United States ought to forgo 
payment in order to assist them? No doubt they seem 
admirable to Englishmen, but give us leave to have an 
opinion of our own. The British system of old-age pensions, 
which is described by the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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as “excellent,” and the subsidy to the unemployed may 
be necessary to Great Britain; they are in any case her 
affair, not ours; but some Americans regard them as 
nicely calculated to convert a nation of self-reliant freemen 
into a Roman mob, clamorous for bread and circuses. 
If the needs of the British Treasury should lead to a diver- 
sion of funds from these purposes, Americans would receive 
the news as calmly as Mr. Hoover’s protests were received 
by Mr. Punch’s rubber-tailed lion. Britain has an un- 
doubted right to spend British money on what pleases 
her, but to suggest as a reason for revision of the debt- 
funding agreement that her activities in pauperizing her 
people must be curtailed would not convince many Ameri- 
cans that they ought to forgo their claims. At times 
we have been told, quite properly, to mind our own business, 
and while it is to be hoped that we shall do so better in 
the future than in the past, we should not be charged with 
impertinence if in the course of examining the reasons for 
the poverty of the British Treasury, to which our attention 
is specifically directed, we find that some of those reasons 
do not appeal to us. Russia owes some money in the 
United States and frankly says she has no intention of 
paying it, but if she were to suggest as a reason why she 
ought not to be asked to pay that it would diminish her 
activities in promoting red revolution and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the plea would be received somewhat 
coldly. We may admit that British taxes are heavier 
than those of the United States; they were before the 
war, and no doubt they are now; but unless we are to 
consider what they are spent for, besides debt service, 
whether or not they ought to be spent for those purposes, 
and how economical the administration is, we land no- 
where. No inference whatever can properly be drawn 
from the fact that American taxes are lower than those of 
Great Britain. Ours are not light, except by comparison. 
Nobody enjoys contributing a third of his income, as many 
American taxpayers still do, even since the recent reductions 
in the income tax. An attempt to persuade them that 
they ought to pay more in order that the British Treasury 
may continue its customary subsidies will require better 
demonstration than it has yet received if it is to convince 
anyone in America. 

Another argument urged upon us is that if the interest 
of the United States in the defeat of Germany, after we 
had gone to war, was equal to that of the Allies, America 
was “morally bound to make an equal contribution to the 
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attainment of that result,” and therefore to give money 
instead of lending it. It would be more accurate to say 
that after our entry into the war it was our job to make 
the greatest effort we could to bring it as speedily as 
possible to a successful conclusion, whether that effort was 
equal to or greater than that of our associates. As to our 
interest in defeating Germany, opinions may differ. We 
were in no danger of being conquered. English people 
were rather given to telling us that it would be our turn 
next, when the Allies had gone under. It might, and very 
likely would, have been our turn to fight a victorious 
Germany; we could not have done as well after the Allies 
had gone down as while they still stood up; war with 
Germany would have done us great harm; but we should 
not have been conquered and overrun, nor did we fear 
any such result. Was our interest, then, in the defeat of 
Germany quite equal to that of the Allies? It does not 
seem so. We went to war with Germany because she 
violated our rights as a neutral. There was no other 
reason, except the deep-seated feeling that this country 
will not stand idly by and see Great Britain crushed, but 
that was only sub-conscious. The Allies’ interest was to 
prevent Germany from conquering and plundering them; 
the interest of the United States was to establish certain 
rights in a convincing and effective manner. The two are 
not equal, though each required the defeat of Germany. 
But all this discussion of equality of interest, and therefore 
of effort, is beside the point. Once at war the United 
States were called upon to make the greatest possible effort 
to win, not so much because they were “ morally bound ” 
as because that was the right way to carry on war. What 
possible connection is there with the question of loan or 
subsidy ? The Allies would get the necessary money in 
either case. The conduct of the war would not be impeded 
whether the money was given or lent, so long as it was 
forthcoming. An effort to make it appear that it ought 
to have been given, and therefore that it ought now to 
be forgiven, is an exercise of the valuable faculty of hind- 
sight. There are many things the United States can ask 
for if they, too, may be allowed the use of hindsight. 
Perhaps one of them would be the immediate abandonment 
of conscription in all the Allied countries. Englishmen 
should approve of that, but France and Italy might not 
be eager to accept it. Everybody makes mistakes, and we 
made plenty when we went to war ‘“‘to end war.” We 
do not find in that a sufficient reason to ask for a revision 
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of the Treaty of Versailles. We should be told to mind 
our own business if we did. 

There is another aspect of the matter which interests 
Americans rather more than those discussed above. We 
are told from time to time that the disastrous effects of 
the Treaty of Versailles and the precarious state of European 
peace are wholly due to the failure of the United States 
to participate, that there is a vacant chair at Geneva, 
and that until our seat in the League of Nations is occupied 
we continue to be responsible for every untoward event 
that may occur anywhere in Europe. That is, of course, 
matter of opinion, and our critics are entitled to hold any 
opinions that appeal to them. It is not our opinion, and 
it seems clear to us that the use of a moderate amount of 
reason will show that it is erroneous. Participation by 
the United States might or might not be helpful. That 
lies wholly in the realm of conjecture. But leaving that 
for others to deal with, it is clear that Europe is composed 
of grown-up nations, quite capable of devising workable 
plans for improving the state of their affairs if they wish 
to do so. We have not seen, as yet, any evidence of a 
change of heart in Europe. It seems to Americans that 
if there were any real desire to eliminate the dangers of 
the old system some steps would have been taken during 
the years that have elapsed since the armistice, that they 
have not been taken, and that they ought to be taken. 
If the European nations should adopt policies which seem 
to promise economic recovery, if they should show in some 
conclusive way that they have done with war, with com- 
petitive armaments and territorial aspirations, if Russia, 
Poland, and the Balkan States could be enlisted for peace, 
permanently and not as an interlude between wars, and if 
cancellation of war debts would help the process, the 
United States could well afford to cancel. But as matters 
are, is there any gain in cancellation? So far as we can 
form an opinion the present state of Europe is more sugges- 
tive of war than in 1914. There appears to be nothing 
that tends to peace except exhaustion. No effective organi- 
zation to prevent war has come into being. Some of the 
new nations and some which received accessions of territory 
appear to be irritants. The old system of alliances and 
armaments is in force. When Italy had a grievance against 
Greece she bombarded Corfu, and there is reason to think 
that it was not the League of Nations that prevented war. 
The people of the United States thoroughly disapprove 
of the European system of international politics. To 
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reconstruct Europe on the present basis of armed force and 
alliances seems to them not merely futile but dangerous, 
If Europe chooses to scuttle the ship, we deplore but cannot 
prevent it. We do not, however, mean to be passengers 
while that intention apparently persists. And so long as 
the debts of the last war are felt by those who are drifting 
towards another war, there may be some hope that the 
people who bear the burden will require their statesmen 
to keep them out of more wars. There is the deterrent 
that a conclusive demonstration of the cost, even to the 
victors, supplies. It may be retorted that poverty never 
yet kept any country from going to war, and perhaps the 
inference that it never will have that effect is justified. 
But at least the generations that must pay will have an 
incentive to keep the peace. And if the United States 
cancels its claims, it may lead to an inference, or a feeling, 
that debts incurred for future wars need not be paid either. 
It seems a little like putting a premium on war. No 
American would wish to do that. 

There is a good case for debt revision or cancellation. 
The people of the United States cannot afford to receive 
payment either in gold or goods. Our domestic market is 
too important to our trade and our price level is already 
too high. Our export trade needs prosperous customers. 
The case has been so often and so convincingly stated 
that there is no need to labour it here. Also it may be 
said with justice that in our present prosperity it is dirty 
to take payment from impoverished debtors. To cancel 
war debts because Europe has transposed Uncle Sam into 
Uncle Shylock would be folly, because it would in no 
respect allay envy, and would suggest that if Europeans 
will only call names loudly enough and often enough they 
can get anything they want. But it is a good reason that 
we are acting cruelly and oppressively in asking payment. 
It is against our own interests to take the money, and it 
is no way to behave. One good reason is enough and 
considerably better than any number of bad ones. 

With respect to Great Britain, there is an additional 
reason. It has recently been brought to the attention of 
Americans that the funding agreement, which most of us 
supposed was wholly voluntary and another instance of 
the incorrigible British habit of paying debts, was in fact 
entered into under pressure from the Government of the 
United States. It may be that capacity to pay was over: 
estimated at the time of the Baldwin settlement. If so, the 
United States ought to reconsider the matter forthwith, not 
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so much because it will please Britain—they ought always 
to try to do that—as because it is the right thing to do. 

The great majority of our citizens would undoubtedly 
approve of revision or cancellation if they could be induced 
to think about it. The difficulty is that it does not interest 
them. Most Americans are not merely badly informed 
about European affairs; they are not informed at all. In 
the newspapers published in at least three-fourths of the 
United States, inhabited by two-thirds of the voters, 
European events are hardly ever mentioned. That is not 
mere perversity on the part of the editors; it is due to a 
total lack of interest on the part of their readers. Since 
the end of the war Europe has been to them little more 
than a geographical expression. They do not think about 
Europe. Now it would be idle to try to persuade politicians, 
whose sole interest is their re-election, and who are afraid of 
appearing to favour foreign nations at the expense of their 
own. The case must be laid before the voters, unencum- 
bered with controversial matter. It will not be easy to 
do it, and it is made more difficult by the somewhat parochial 
views of our President, whose alleged remark, “‘ They 
hired the money, didn’t they?” is regarded by the un- 
enlightened as settling the matter. Of course the Allies 
hired the money and agreed to return it at the end of the 
term, but that has nothing to do with the question whether 
or not we want the premises on our hands. In order to 
accomplish anything with the voters it will be necessary 
to cease administering irritants, to stop talking about 
* duties,» which Americans never intended to assume and 
which they do not regard as any duties of theirs, and to 
put the case squarely on the ground of the material injury 
which insistence on payment will do to everybody, especially 
to America. It is just possible that in time the idea may 
penetrate to the mass of uninformed and uninterested 
voters, and from them to their elected representatives. 
There is no other chance. European publicists can help if 
they will bear in mind that they are addressing the people 
and not the Government, that caution is required in order 
not to hurt the cause they advocate, and that the enterprise 
of persuading a creditor not to ask for payment, because 
his own interest forbids it, is never an easy one. Harping 
upon “increasing antipathy,” ‘“‘ making money out of the 
war,” the “empty chair at Geneva,” and “‘ moral duties,” 
which are not recognized as duties, does not help. 


Boston, DEXTER 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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WAS CAPTAIN KIDD A PIRATE? 


TuE study of popular myths is one of the most interesti 
and useful branches of history. It may sometimes “an 
the subtle designs of the ruler, anxiously scheming for his 
safety on the perilous heights of power, and sometimes 
also the careless credulity of the ruled, whose attention 
he has contrived to divert from himself by a lurid 
incrimination, and even condemnation, of an innocent 
scapegoat. A striking instance of such a myth is the story 
of Captain Kidd, who was hanged in the Execution Dock 
at Wapping, on May 23, 1701, as a murderer and a pirate, 
and who has figured ever since in the popular mind as the 
bloodthirsty high-seas robber who amassed enormous treasure 
—-still lying buried somewhere in the West Indies—and 
was brought to exemplary justice by the ordinary process 
of our law. 

It is true that even at the time of his trial some puzzling 
facts appeared, though we cannot now tell whether or how 
they may have impressed any shrewd observers. In these 
last years of William’s reign the country was undergoing 
its first experience of Cabinet government. The conduct 
of affairs by the Whig Junto, composed of Somers (Lord 
Chancellor), Orford (First Lord of the Admiralty), Romney 
and Shrewsbury (Secretaries of State), and some others, 
was being closely scrutinized by Parliament; and the 
House of Commons was tending to take the executive 
control more and more into its own hands. At this moment 
Somers, with others of the Junto, was about to be impeached 
for various alleged misdeeds, among which was their 
employment of Kidd, through an obscure agent named 
Newton, on a piratical expedition. Somers delayed his 
reply to this charge—a very lame reply when it came— 
till the day after Kidd’s execution. But what of Kidd’s 
general character and his treatment by the Admiralty 
Court ? It was admitted by all that he had done conspicuous 
service to the Crown in the war with France; that at the 
age of fifty-two he was a seafaring man of substantial 
means, with a ship of his own and a rich wife with whom 
he lived contentedly in New York; that he had brought 
certain prizes to the Governor of that town, Lord Bellamont, 
as he had been instructed to do, when he might have taken 
warning from the widespread report of his having turned 
pirate, and kept out of harm’s way; that after lying nearly 
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two years in prison he was suddenly put on his trial, without 
a hint of what was coming, for the murder of one of his 
crew; that in all this time the only witnesses produced 
against him on the charge of piracy were two men of bad 
character who deserted him to join a pirate named Culliford, 
and whose lives were spared on their turning King’s evidence ; 
and that Kidd throughout told a consistent story of his 
efforts, under great difficulties and at the peril of his life, 
to keep his crew from “ pirateering,” and stoutly maintained 
that he had done his utmost to carry out his orders for the 
capture of French ships and the apprehension of pirates. 
Every pressure was put upon him to make him confess to 
piracy, but he would only assert his loyalty to his employers 
and his forgiveness of them, at the end, for their strange 
behaviour to him. His last words were remarkable: 

He desired all seamen in general, more especially captains in particular, to 
take warning by his dismal unhappiness and shameful death and that they 
would avoid the means and occasions that brought him thereto, and also that 
they would act with more caution and prudence, both in their private and 
public affairs by sea and land, adding that this was a very fickle and faithless 
generation. 


But apparently no one thought it worth while, in the political 
ferment of the time, to raise a query on these curious points 
in his case. The judge had summed up against him, the 
jury had seemed to be satisfied of his guilt, and doubt- 
less he was a deep-dyed villain who deserved his igno- 
minious end. 

The Dictionary of National Biography, in 1892, noticed 
that he did not receive a fair trial; but in 1911 Sir Cornelius 
Dalton, in his able and moving study, The Real Captain 
Kidd, showed beyond all reasonable doubt that the captain, 
so far from being a pirate, was an unrelenting foe to piracy, 
and that through an extraordinary series of misfortunes and 
maltreatments he came to stand in the popular mind as the 
type of what he most detested. 

In 1695 Lord Bellamont, who had made a nuisance 
of himself at home as treasurer to Queen Mary and as a 
scandalmonger in Parliament, was appointed Governor of 
New York. His instructions were to enforce the unpopular 
laws of Charles II for securing to England the monopoly of 
colonial trade; the colonists, as this trade expanded, 
were more and more inclined to deal directly with their 
French, Dutch, or Spanish neighbours in the West Indies. 
He was also to use every means to —— whatever 
piracy might be heard of in those waters. is order was 
probably intended to meet the complaints of the East India 
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Company, who found in certain depredations on Mussulman, 
Armenian, and Indian shipping a source of anxiety to them 
in their relations with the Great Mogul. Before Bellamont 
left England, a Colonel Livingstone propounded to him a 
scheme whereby “one Captain Kidd, lately come from 
New York in a sloop of his own,” should be commissioned 
to take out one of the King’s ships and make war on the 
pirates. He was known as a bold and honest sea-captain, 
who had already had a crew turn pirates and seize his 
ship. He was left little or no choice in undertaking this 
expedition, for Bellamont hinted that if he did not go, 
there were great men who would hold up his vessel in the 
Thames, doubtless excusing this high-handed act by the 
need of ships for the King’s service. But the Admiralty 
found difficulties in this first scheme; whereupon Living- 
stone proposed that “persons of consideration might join 
in buying and fitting out a proper ship ”’ for such an expedi- 
tion. This suggestion was approved by the King, who 
granted the proceeds of goods taken from the pirates to the 
persons with whom Bellamont might join in the enterprise, 
while reserving a certain share of the profits for himself. 
Of the £6,000 required, Livingstone and Kidd each put 
down £600; the rest was provided by Somers, Orford, 
Romney, and Shrewsbury, who, however, did not allow their 
names to appear. In the King’s formal grant the affair 
was said to be “‘ at the great and sole charges ”’ of Bellamont, 
Sir Edmund Harrison, merchant, and four gentlemen named 
Newton, Rowley, Watson, and Reynolds. Kidd was given 
commissions for the capture of French ships and for the 
apprehension of certain named pirates and others of their 
kind. In a dangerous clause it was stated that if they took 
no prizes, the crew should have no pay. 

The vessel chosen for this strange business, the Adventure 
Galley, set sail at the end of February 1696. When she 
reached the Nore most of her crew were pressed for the 
Fleet. With the rejected remnant Kidd made his way to 
Plymouth about the end of April, and arrived at New York 
in July. There he picked up what seamen he could find 
to complete his crew. For the most part, doubtless, only 
idle adventurers, of rough and shifty temper, could be 
persuaded to accept the terms he had to offer—no prize, 
no pay. After sailing to the Madeiras, Bonavista, St. Jago, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, he came to Madagascar in 
December; he went eastwards to Malabar, and thence to an 
island, Mehila, where fifty of his men succumbed to a kind 
of plague in one week. He then came to the entrance of the 
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Red Sea, as the most likely haunt of the pirates who were 
preying on the Eastern trade. His ship was leaking badly, 
and he had lost more than a third of his crew; the rest of 
them must have been in deep discontent at having taken 
no prize in all this voyaging, but so far he had kept them 
in hand. He crossed the Arabian Sea to the Malabar coast, 
where he took on board, from a ship manned by Armenians, 
an Englishman to act as his pilot and a Portuguese as his 
interpreter. Some of his men, while on this ship, maltreated 
four of her crew by beating them with their cutlasses. Kidd 
afterwards declared that he never went aboard her, and 
was no party to this violence. He sailed on, and was soon 
attacked by a Portuguese man-of-war, which probably 
took the Adventure Galley for a pirate ; however, he managed 
to beat off his assailant. On a watering expedition in one 
of the islands one of his men was killed by the natives, 
and he had one of the latter shot in reprisal. An effort 
was made at his trial to represent this affair as a murderous 
raid on his part, but it utterly failed; and the King’s 
evidence, Palmer, had to admit that, in regard to the Dutch 
ship, the Loyal Captain, which he met with next, he had 
difficulty in restraining his men from seizing her like common 
pirates. But he was growing ever more unpopular with 
these ruffians, and when one of them, Moore, abused him 
for the loss of this fine opportunity, he knocked the fellow 
down with a bucket. Not long afterwards Moore died, and 
it was later (after a lapse of four years) alleged that Kidd’s 
impassioned act was the cause. 

In November 1697 he met and took a Moorish ship 
sailing under a French pass. On February 5, 1698, a more 
valuable prize, the Quedagh Merchant, also sailing under 
a French pass, fell into his hands. He proceeded with his 
two captures to Madagascar, in accordance with Bellamont’s 
instructions. On the way he met with a Portuguese ship, 
and failed to keep his men from pilfering some of her cargo, 
probably in revenge for the attack made on them by the 
Portuguese man-of-war. On reaching Madagascar, on April 
lst, most of his crew made friends with others of their 
kind, who were prospering as pirates under one Culliford, 
and whose lawless example was more attractive than the 
prospect of attempting to seize them and bring them home 
to be hanged. Kidd was compelled to defend his life, under 
threats of murder, by barricading himself in his cabin with 
bales of goods, and there he stood at bay “ with forty small 
arms besides pistols, ready charged to keep them out.” 
About June 15th he was left with only thirteen men; the 
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pumps could not be kept going, and the crazy Adventur 
Galley sank in harbour. Kidd and his few faithful men 
then went aboard the Adventure Prize. 

As Sir Cornelius Dalton well observes, it would have 
been a mercy to the captain and his memory if the mutineers 
had stormed his cabin and made an end of him then and 
there. But this, they knew well, they dared not attempt, 
An arrangement seems to have been made whereby, on 
Kidd’s agreeing not to molest the pirates—who now were 
strengthened by the ninety-seven rascals who had left him— 
he was to have the Quedagh Merchant and some of her cargo 
when she should come in. It was obviously the best he could 
do in the interest of his employers. Meanwhile, ugly rumours 
were arising at home as a result of his long absence and the 
vexation of the East India Company over the seizure of 
the Quedagh Merchant. But Kidd was forced to wait at 
Madagascar until, having scraped together a barely sufficient 
crew, he made his way to Anguilla, in the West Indies, in 
April 1699. Here he learnt that he and his men had been 

roclaimed pirates. They went on to St. Thomas, and 
heiiea the same ill tidings there. After some more trouble 
with his men, who were afraid to land, he left the Adventure 
Prize at Hispaniola, and proceeded to New York in a sloop 
that he had purchased, the St. Anthony. 

At New York he was interviewed by an old friend, 
Emmot, to whom he told his story, and handed over the 
two French passes, so essential for his justification in face of 
the reports of his having turned pirate. On June 13th 
Emmot brought the passes to Lord Bellamont, who two 
days later sent Duncan Campbell, Postmaster of Boston, 
to invite Kidd to come to him. Campbell’s memorial 
of what passed between him and Kidd was handed in on 
the 19th, and may still be read. It gives a perfectly consistent 
account of Kidd’s adventures and difficulties, and testifies 
to the strict honesty of his intentions throughout. Bella- 
mont immediately sent Campbell back to Kidd with a letter 
in which he diplomatically avoids granting a pardon, owns 
to receiving the French passes, which ‘‘I am apt to believe 
will be a good article to justify you,” and to hearing inde 
pendently that his men had revolted from him and compelled 
him against his will to take and rifle two ships. He says 
that if Kidd can establish all this, he may safely come to 
Boston ; he makes no doubt 
but to obtain the King’s pardon for you and for those few men you have left 
who I understand have been faithful to you, and refused as well as you 


to dishonour the Commission you have from England. I assure you on 
my Word and Honour I will perform nicely what I have promised. 
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Kidd thanked him, and pointed out that the unlawful act 
of his ninety-five men must have caused the report to the 
East India Company that he had been the actor : 


I do further declare and protest that I never did in the least act contrary to 
the King’s Commission, nor to the reputation of my honourable owners, and 
doubt not but that I shall be able to make my innocence appear; or else I had 
no need to come to these parts of the world ; if it were not for that and my owners’ 
interest. 


On July 1, 1699, he came in his sloop to Boston. 

From correspondence that passed between the East 
India Company and the Admiralty in 1696, at the beginning 
of Kidd’s expedition, it is clear that the Company succeeded 
in alarming the Government about the legality of their 
commission to Kidd, which provided for the confiscation 
of goods seized in pirate ships, and so was likely to endanger 
the Company’s relations with the Great Mogul. In August 
1698 they stated that they had information “that Kidd 
had committed several acts of piracy, particularly in 
seizing a Moor’s ship called the Quedagh Merchant.” Yet 
neither then nor at the trial did they produce any evidence 
in support of these vague allegations. However, the Lords 
Justices promptly had him advertised all over the American 
colonies as a notorious pirate, and gave orders for his summary 
arrest. There can be no doubt that the great persons who 
had despatched Kidd on an impossible adventure for their 
private gain were now desperately anxious to clear themselves 
of the suspicion, however ill-founded, that they were parties 
to his apparent misdeeds, while he, poor man, was doing 
his best for them, despite the greatest difficulties and 
risks, in those distant regions. As time went on, and their 
own position became perilous, they decided to make him 
their scapegoat. To pacify the East India Company and 
their detractors at home they would make a striking example 
of him by getting him convicted and hanged in chains 
as a renegade ruffian. 

What must have been his surprise and disgust when he 
found, on landing at Boston, that Bellamont would not 
receive him except as a suspicious character whose conduct 
was under criminal investigation? And how deep would 
have been his contempt of the Governor’s duplicity had 
he known how the latter was writing to the authorities 
at home : 

It will not be unwelcome news to your Lordships that I secured Captain 
Kidd last Thursday in the gaol of this town. I thought myself secure against 
his running away, because I took care not to give him the slightest umbrage 
of my design of seizing him ! 
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He can allege nothing in confirmation of Kidd’s guilt except ¢ 
‘I thought he looked very guilty, and under examination 
he seemed much disturbed.” The Lords Justices responded 
by sending a man-of-war, the Rochester, to bring back Kidd 
and his fellow-prisoners to England. Popular talk ran high 
about the great men and their pirate emissary. The matter 
came before Parliament, who wanted to have the trial 
postponed till the House would be in session again. It was 
commonly thought that there had been unnecessary delays 
in bringing Kidd home, and feeling against him and his 
employers was so inflamed that a motion for an address 
praying His Majesty “to remove John, Lord Somers, Lord 
Chancellor of England, from his presence and counsels 
for ever,” though unsuccessful, was strongly supported. 
Kidd’s return was adroitly arranged to take place on the 
day after Parliament had risen, and he was examined, not 
openly by the members, but privately by the Admiralty 
officials (April 1700). He was confined in Newgate for 
more than a year. 

On March 6, 1701, Parliament ordered the report of 
the examination and all papers relating to Kidd to be laid 
before them. The Admiralty contrived to mix them up 
with other papers detailing the atrocities of genuine pirates 
in the East Indies, thus confusing the issue and involving 
Kidd’s name in a general cry against piracy. Parliament 
saw through this device, and had Kidd’s papers sorted out 
from the rest. Kidd was called in and examined. After 
this a motion, declaring the grant made by Somers under 
the Great Seal of goods taken from pirates to be illegal, 
was only lost by thirteen votes. The House then ordered 
that Kidd should be tried, and should have all the papers 
at his disposal. But they were never produced, nor did the 
East India Company put forward any evidence to show 
that his capture of the Quedagh Merchant was an act of 
piracy. He was without friends in England, and so far 
from anyone caring that he should be acquitted, the popular 
feeling was ripe for his condemnation. Under the prevailing 
rules he was forced to conduct his own defence, and was 
allowed no assistance of counsel for cross-examining witnesses 
or elucidating facts. The prosecution failed to get any of 
the twelve men who were imprisoned with Kidd to bear 
witness against him, though they had the inducement 
of saving their own necks by turning King’s evidence. 
The only witnesses who could be found to defame him were 
two rascals who confessed to having deserted him at Mada- 
gascar and taken to open piracy with Culliford. But 
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somehow the honest captain must be utterly blackened 
and overwhelmed. So, although he had been committed 
for piracy, and examined by the Admiralty and the House 
of Commons on that charge, and although there had as yet 
been no suggestion of any other guilt, as soon as he came 
before the court the charge preferred against him was not 
of piracy, but of the entirely different crime of murder. 
Finally, in spite of an order of the court that he should be 
paid fifty pounds to procure legal advice, the money was 
kept from him till the night before the trial. Thus the 
bewildered man had to face an unforeseen charge without 
preparation or advice, and also without the indispensable 
papers that would establish his loyalty to his employers 
and his innocence of the piratical conduct which was popu- 
larly attached to his name. He pleaded hard, but calmly, 
for sufficient delay to be enabled to obtain the two French 
passes. Then suddenly the murder of Moore was sprung 
upon him. Why, he must have wondered, had he not been 
tried on this charge in America, if there were any colour for 
it ? And why had he been given no notice of it here? In 
his long examinations before Bellamont, the Admiralty, 
and Parliament not a word had been said of this man’s 
death. The only concession he could get was that for this 
charge he could have two lawyers to assist him. 

We cannot follow in detail here the grossly unfair process 
of the trials. No proper account was taken of the fact that 
Moore was the spokesman of a persistently mutinous crew ; 
no satisfactory evidence was given that his death was 
caused by the blow given by his exasperated captain. Chief 
Baron Ward summed up against Kidd, and he was found 
guilty. Next day he and others were tried for piracy. 
This trial had been postponed, to all seeming, in order to 
allow time for him to receive his exonerating papers. But 
something sinister had happened in the interval. When 
the case came on his two counsel had disappeared, and the 
all-important passes were not forthcoming; and yet the 
judge, who had heard from these counsel the day before 
that the passes would be produced, made no comment on 
the strange absence of both lawyers and documents. Both 
Orford and Somers were about to be impeached for their 
promotion of Kidd’s adventure, and they evidently decided 
that the incriminating story that he might tell against them 
must be stifled by making him the helpless victim of popular 
prejudice. Whenever Kidd began to refute the two dis- 
reputable witnesses who could alone be found to support in 
any way the tale of his piratical exploits, he was instantly 
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sileneed by the judge, till at length he gave up the attempt 
in despair. “It signifies nothing to ask any questions,” 
he exclaimed ; “a couple of rogues will swear to anything.” 
His former distinguished services to the Crown were put 
aside as irrelevant, and the judge pretended to disbelieve 
that there ever were any French passes. Yet they existed, 
and may still be read, though the Admiralty took good care 
to hide them away at this tragic moment. Captain Kidd 
was condemned to be hanged. 

The Ordinary of Newgate, the Rev. Paul Lorrain, perse- 
cuted the unhappy man to the last with appeals for a 
confession, but without success. This last dismal act of 
the drama is set forth at length by Lorrain himself in The 
Behaviour, Confessions, and Last Dying Words of Kidd and 
the Other Pirates that were Executed with Him. Though Kidd 
expressed a general repentance of his sins, “‘ he would still 
endeavour to lay his faults upon his crew and others; ... 
he was unwilling to own the justice of his condemnation.” 
Even when the rope broke, and he had to be tied up again, 
the persevering minister could only get from him a statement 
that “he repented with all his heart and dy’d in Christian 
Love and Charity with all the world.” Another account 
adds that “‘the general part of his discourse seemed not 
only to reflect on them [the witnesses at his trial] but on 
several others, who, instead of being his friends as they 
professed, had traitorously been instrumental in his ruin.” 
Only one other man was hanged with him; the rest were 
reprieved. The great object of screening Somers and his 
friends from a full inquiry into Kidd’s commission had been 
attained. And accordingly we find in Macaulay’s History 
an elaborate picture of Somers’ august integrity and Kidd’s 
villainous cruelty and greed. Even the eminent Lord 
Chancellor Campbell could be so inaccurate, through his 
subservience to common rumour, as to state in his Life of 
Somers that “Kidd turned pirate, cruised against the 
commerce of all nations indiscriminately, and was captured 
at sea by an English frigate and brought home in irons.” 

It might have been supposed that Sir Cornelius Dalton’s 
research in 1911 had finally exploded this monstrous myth, 
yet it has failed to convince the judgment of one of the fore- 
most of modern legal authorities. The Earl of Birkenhead, 
in his recently published Famous Trials of History, has 
investigated the case of Captain Kidd, and decides, after all, 
that he was a pirate. ‘“‘ He was sent out to catch, not to 
lead, pirates, but, unmindful of his duty, turned from game- 
keeper to poacher.” More dreadful still, ‘ he nearly involved 
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in his misdeeds no less a person than the Lord High Chaneellor 
of Great Britain.” Lord Birkenhead thinks it unnecessary 
to note that most of Kidd’s original crew were pressed at 
the Nore, but he does find some awkward features in the 
trial. “‘The murder charge spoils the story. ... The 
conviction of Kidd on a capital charge took all the interest 
out of the main trial.’’ Of. course, for so it was intended. 
Lord Birkenhead is at a loss to explain why Palmer and 
Bradenham were the only two witnesses for the prosecution, 
‘“‘ when one of the Armenian owners of the Quedagh Merchant 
was actually in court.” As to the French passes, he admits 
that they probably existed (they exist now), and he observes 
that the prosecution never attempted to prove that they 
were not found among Kidd’s papers. But on the whole 
“there can be no doubt of his guilt. .. . He thoroughly 
earned the hangman’s rope.” The myth of piracy has 
thus received new and powerful, if not wholly con- 
vincing, support. Now, what is the intelligent layman to 
think of Captain Kidd ? 


W. R. M. Lams 
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BABES OF THE LEBOMBO 


AFTER maintaining an almost continuous line for hundreds 
of miles, the Lebombo hills at length reach a point where 
they are broken into five spurs. Around their bases wind 
three rivulets, dry for perhaps ten months in the year, save 
for a chain of reed-shaded pools. In the rainy season these 
watercourses become rushing torrents, which through the 
ages have scooped for themselves deep channels in the poor 
sandy soil. The natives call the locality ‘“‘ the place of Three 
Rivers and Five Hills.” 

On a rocky ledge half-way up the steep side of one of 
these spurs a lioness had chosen as her retreat a little 
platform of baked earth edged with grass. The place was 
well chosen. Facing east and protected on two sides by a 
great overhanging rock, it was further partially screened on 
the north by some dense bushes. In front the ground sloped 
steeply to the flat landscape and the river-bed below. A 
faint track wound in and out of a jumble of huge boulders 
till it merged into the plain, now shimmering in the heat of 
high summer. Up this track, late one afternoon, came the 
lioness Umnandi (the fair one), followed by the rest of 
the small troop of six to which she belonged. For a lioness 
she was very large; her glossy coat was very pale in colour, 
its fairness emphasized by the dark fringes of her rounded 
ears. Immediately behind her staJked Inkunzi, a great dark 
lion with a heavy mane. Then came two other lionesses, 
one of whom was accompanied by two well-grown youngsters 
of eleven months. Half-way up the path Umnandi had 
turned and with her ears laid back had growled and shown 
unmistakably that she wished to be alone. At the sound 
of the growl the other lionesses had paused, and, after hesi- 
tating uncertainly for a moment, had turned off the track, 
accompanied by the young lions, and retired to the shade 
of a tree at a little distance away. 

The lion had also stopped, his own ears laid back, but 
directly the lioness went on he followed; whereupon she 
whirled round upon him with such sudden ferocity that he 
almost stumbled in his haste to get out of her way. Amazed 
and indignant he too turned off the track, but only for a 
few feet. Here he paused, and after glancing at his 
unaccountably angry mate, he slowly sat down, and, sighing 
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deeply, stared in front of him. Faint puffs of warm air 
saluted his nostrils, but scarcely stirred his heavy mane. 
With lowered head he gazed at the landscape stretching 
away below him to the blue line of the Portuguese border. 
Near a flat-topped acacia in the middle distance seven 
tsessebe were feeding towards the water, and his eyes 
followed their movements. But there was no fierceness in 
his gaze; he and his family were not hungry at the moment, 
and were at peace with the rest of the world. Two days 
earlier they had killed a wildebeest bull, and, having dragged 
the carcase into the shade of some trees, had lain up near 
it feeding at intervals ; and, indeed, would not have left it 
now had not Umnandi led them up here to the ridge. Soon 
after midday she had become strangely restless, and after 
testing the air in all directions she had finally started across 
the baking plain towards the hills, fully two hours before 
it was their custom to move. After a moment Inkunzi 
had reluctantly risen, and, yawning and stretching, had 
followed her, followed in his turn by the remainder of his 
family. The sun was still high when they reached the 
waterhole below the ridge. There had been no rain for 
many weeks, and the baked and cracking mud of the stream- 
bed held only a few pools far apart. Scarcely pausing to 
slake her thirst in the warm and brackish liquid, Umnandi 
had led them up this path on the hill-side. The lion felt 
that here was a quite suitable place to spend the remainder 
of the afternoon, cooler also than the plain, but he feared 
that the vultures and hyenas would eat up the rest of his 
wildebeest, and at the thought of this he growled low in 
his throat. The lionesses under the tree lifted their heads 
at the sound and looked all round anxiously, sniffing the 
breeze, and the two young lions, who had been playing 
together, cuffing one another with their soft paws, sat up 
and blinked. Their mother turned her head towards them, 
and as though obeying an order they crept to her side and 
immediately fell asleep. 

The sun was now going down behind the hill, its shadow 
stretched before them over the plain, and a pleasant coolness 
arose. Inkunzi turned to look at Umnandi. She too was 
sitting on her haunches, and as he watched her, she began 
to pant, her mouth open and her tongue lolling out. Dimly 


_ distressed, he regarded her for a moment with surprise, and, 


rising, made as though to go to her. Still panting, she 
flattened her ears and wrinkled her nose angrily, and he sat 
down again. His beautiful eyes held a far-away look. 
He seemed to remember previous occasions when one or 
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other of his wmfazis (wives) had behaved oddly, and although# sha 
a little puzzled at these rebuffs, he acquiesced in her wish® ban 
to be alone. All the same, he decided that he would not gol cou 
farther away; he would stay to guard her. He sighed and§ alm 
lay down, and folding his huge paws beneath him composed gol 
himself to await her pleasure. As the daylight faded a pait§ bek 
of small bats hawked midges over the warm rocks close the 
above his head. The curious call of the tiny scops-owl—§™ Un 
several clear notes in a rapidly descending scale—wasi} an 
answered after a listening pause by its mate from a distant§ lon 
tree. Night fell—dark, moonless and very still. From farj§ res 
out across the plain sounded the cry of a zebra, thin andj pai 
high—that lovely wild call of the Bush; it served but to make op 
the silence seem more complete. At some time during the ot! 
night the two lionesses, with the cubs, left the hill. They§ re: 
were not hungry, but night is usually the time of activity ws 
for these great cats, and the young lions were restless. They§ an 
descended to the river-bed, and the sound of their lapping 
came up to Inkunzi through the silence. But he lay still® vi 
on the warm rocks. pe 
Towards morning four little lion cubs were born to§ pl 
Umnandi. Hearing their tiny scufflings and squeakings§ a 


while yet the dawn was dark, Inkunzi rose to his feet 
astonished. Someone or something was near his mate on 
the ledge. He took two steps towards her and saw the 
cubs. Umnandi growled at him more fiercely than ever and 
he assumed a sheepish air, pretending that he was only 
about to descend the path, which he did with many a back- 
ward glance and pause to see if she would accompany him 
to the water. But she would not go, although very thirsty. 
The toilets of the new arrivals were not yet complete, and 
the cubs were so precious that she would not leave them 
until her need was far greater than at present. 

The beams of the rising sun striking on to the little 
plateau showed a lovely picture of wild motherhood, 
Umnandi nursing her cubs, tiny helpless things with spotted 
woolly coats, round heads, and wondering gentle faces. All 
through the long warm day she stayed and nursed them, 
listening to every sound, anxiously scanning the landscape 
for possible dangers. The sun wheeled slowly across the 
enormous sky and sank at last in a blaze of red vapour 
behind the hill. As his last beams caught the candelabra 
euphorbia that crowned the summit, Umnandi saw her mate 
coming towards her across the plain. The zebra and wilde- 
beest, though they bunched together and turned to watch 
him as he passed, otherwise took no notice of him. Creeping 
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shadows had already invaded the stream-bed, but the farther 
bank was still bathed in sunlight. At the edge of the water- 
course Inkunzi paused for a moment. Magnificent and 
almost fabulously large he looked as he stood at gaze, dark 
gold against the golden plain. As the sun disappeared 
behind the hills he slowly crossed to the waterhole, nosing 
the tracks that diapered the sand in all directions. Here 
Umnandi joined him, and stooping to the water lapped long 
and thirstily ; then, lying on the cool wet sand, she made a 
long and careful toilet. Presently they were joined by the 
rest of the troop, and, after exchanging greetings, they all 
passed silently up the donga in the gathering dusk. When 
opposite the path leading to her nursery Umnandi left the 
others for a moment and glided up the hill-side to take a 
reassuring glance at her cubs. There they lay sleeping, a 
warm and tawny heap hardly distinguishable from the warm 
and tawny rocks which formed their bed. 

Night had come as she rejoined her mates and a few 
vivid stars pricked the dark sky. All was quiet as the troop 
passed silently across the tree-dotted slopes bordering the 


to® plain. Travelling up-wind for about a mile they entered 
ngs a glade in a forest of thorn-trees, where earlier in the day 
feet § they had marked a solitary wildebeest bull. Having com- 
on municated to one another the plan of their hunting, the 
the § lionesses with the young lions made a detour, so as to allow 
und § the wildebeest to catch their wind, while the lion waited 
nly § on the other side of the glade by an opening in the trees. 
ck- § The silence was complete, save for the sighing of the night 
iim — wind in the branches. Suddenly the stillness was broken 
ty. §— by the grunt of a lioness, and the startled wildebeest dashed 
nd § out of the glade. As he passed, Inkunzi leapt on the beast’s 
em § shoulders, and seizing its nose with one mighty forearm 
brought it crashing to the ground with a broken neck. It 
tle was all over in a second, and silence descended once more 
od, § over the dark veld. 
ed Lions sometimes roar when they have killed, but not 
All always; they also occasionally do so either to drive game 
m, in a required direction or to stampede cattle in a kraal. 
pe But no rule can be laid down regarding their favourite times 
he of roaring any more than about their times of hunting, 
ur except that this usually takes place in the darkest part of 
ra § the night. On this occasion they both hunted and killed 
te and were silent. It may be that when one of a troop has 
e- @ nursery in the vicinity they are quieter than usual. 
Umnandi was very hungry, and after 
1g rites of “‘ drawing” were over, fell upon the kill, and for a 
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few moments she would not allow the others to come near 
it, driving them away with short, savage rushes, while she 
hastily tore off and swallowed as much meat as she could 
eat. Then, leaving her companions to finish their meal, she 
swiftly returned to the sleeping cubs on the shadowy hill-side, 


II. 


For the children of so splendid a mother these babes of 
the Lebombo were quite absurdly small. Their soft little 
bodies were at first no larger than those of domestic cats, 
although their heads were big and their paws, especially 
their fore-paws, were large in proportion to their bodies. 
Spending the greater part of their time in sleeping and 
taking nourishment, they grew with amazing rapidity. 
This growth was, of course, all at the expense of their mother, 
so that her craving for food was a constant one. 

Lions under normal conditions are not large feeders. 
Their stomachs, although capable of great distention, are 
small in proportion to their bodies, as are those of most 
animals whose lives may depend at times upon their speed, 
and they are capable of going for considerable periods 
without food. They are not wasteful, and, contrary to usual 
opinion, they are by no means the ravening beasts imagined 
of the ancients, going about seeking whom they may devour, 
but often do they lack and suffer hunger ; and, unlike man 
and some of the lesser carnivora, they do not kill for the 
pleasure of killing. 

In their airy nursery on the hill-side, encompassed by 
unwearying maternal solicitude, the cubs thrived and grew 
apace. An abundance of milk was provided by Umnandi. 
She was in the prime of life and food was plentiful, and, 
despite the general aridity, there yet remained several reed- 
shaded pools in the deep river-bed below the hills. As soon 
as the cubs were old enough their parents brought them 
playthings—bones, a partridge, or a cane-rat. With these 
they would tussle and play for hours, watched over by their 
mother, pride and love in her heart. Her wild bright eyes 
softened as they dwelt upon her little ones, though they 
would change again to agate hardness as she scanned the 
rocky slopes below her for possible enemies. When it was 
time to feed them she would call them to her with a 
purring croon, and they would tumble over to her, and, 
crowding and nestling to her side, would fill themselves with 
warm milk until their little bodies were tight as drums. 
Afterwards they would climb all over her, pulling her ears 
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and worrying her huge paws, until, suddenly tiring, they 
would fall asleep, sprawling just where they lay on the 
shaded ledge in lovely careless attitudes. Except when 
she was hunting, Umnandi never left them for long, and 
was seldom far away from them. In the daytime, when she 
had fed and washed them, she would retire to a little distance 
and snatch a much-needed rest. Lying up under some leafy 
tree, whence she could command a view of the surrounding 
country and where the wind would bring her scent and 
sound of approaching danger, she would spend the long hot 
days, secure in the knowledge that the other carnivores were 
resting also. Now and again maternal anxiety would urge 
her to visit the nursery, but for the most part she would 
lie listening drowsily to the soft rush of the summer wind 
through the reeds, the shrilling of insects, murmur of doves 
and drone of honey-filled bees. At intervals from the trees 
across the river arose a clamour of birds, the melodious 
chattering of the bush-babblers, now loud, now soft. As an 
undercurrent to this web of sound, like a roll of drums 
accompanying an aria, persisted the boom-boom of the 
low and continuous conversation of some ground hornbills 
which were feeding in the dry bed of the donga, where it 
widened out between the rushes. 

The cubs were now learning to walk, and could stagger 
about the plateau. They sunned themselves on its grassy 
edges, gazing about them with an absurd air of contempla- 
tion, though it is doubtful if they comprehended much of 
what they gazed at, for if they went but a few steps beyond 
the familiar nursery they bumped their noses against the 
stones and fell over the least inequality of the ground. 
Thus it happened that one day the smallest of the four, 
the little sister, while playing with one of the heavier cubs, 
lost her balance and went rolling down the steep eastern 
slope of the kopje, and chancing to miss several large rocks 
and bushes, any one of which would have arrested her 
progress, arrived dazed and terrified at the bottom. From 
the earliest moment of their lives the cubs had been taught 
the necessity for silence. This had been impressed upon 
them forcibly and often by their mother’s nose and paw. 
They had also inherited the instinct from a remote ancestry, 
through countless generations of hunters of meat, who, 


- although holding an almost unchallenged supremacy among 


the dwellers in the wild, yet have a long and helpless child- 
hood, necessitating many months of unremitting care and 
tuition on the part of the parents. Our little cub, in falling, 
had one moment of sheer panic when she almost forgot this 
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lesson. She opened her mouth to squall, but, breathless and 
convulsed with terror, she was unable to utter a sound, 
Next moment she found herself on level ground, and the 
impulse passed, and observing that her spotted coat, usually 
so exquisitely kept by a devoted mother, was ruffled and 
soiled in the descent, the tiny creature endeavoured to set 
it to rights. This calmed her, and by the time she had 
picked off the leaves and earth, she was able to look about 
her; but it was only to cower down again terrified at the 
strange immensity of her surroundings. Close to her, how- 
ever, was a bush that looked and smelt like those growing 
by her nursery, and she crawled towards it. At this 
moment a slender-mungoose, leaping over a stone, came full 
upon her, giving her a violent start. But the mungoose 
was even more frightened than she and sprang hastily away, 
undulating over the grass to its hole. Further shaken by this 
adventure the cub crawled hastily under the shrub, but 
even as she reached its shelter something dark and terrible 
rushed upon her, and she shrank instinctively deeper into 
the bush. A rush of air fanned her and a great winged body 
swept past, so close that she could see the fierce eyes of the 
tawny-eagle, as, missing her by the breadth of a leaf, it 
drove up again into the blue. To the trembling cub, lost 
and forlorn, now came the thought of her mother and of 
the pleasant security of her nursery. She longed for the 
tender caress of the maternal tongue to sooth her bruised 
and tired little body, and, her longing overcoming her terror, 
she left the shelter of the bush, thinking to find her way 
home. Too young to have any sense of direction, she 
followed her nose, which chanced to be pointing north-east 
and away from her goal, and staggered across the strip of 
coarse brown herbage towards the river. 

During these happenings Umnandi was dozing in the 
spangled shade of an umtoma-tree, at a little distance from 
and below the nursery, which was behind her as she lay, 
facing the wind, about ten feet above the plain. The slight 
noises of the cub’s fall were lost in the myriad sounds of 
the summer afternoon. Although lulled by this drowsy 
plain-song, Umnandi every now and then lifted her head 
and scanned the view. Thus it occurred that presently, to 
her amazement, she saw the cub sprawling in the coarse 
grass at the river’s lip. A pang of love and anxiety shot 
through her, and with one magnificent leap she reached the 
plain and bounded across the grass to cut off the cub’s 
stumbling progress. She was just in time. At the instant 
when she reached the bank’s edge, out of the reeds below 
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her rose the hideous head of a spotted hyena. His mouth 
was actually open to seize the lion-cub, which but a moment 
before had seemed about to drop into his jaws. He had no 
time to turn. With hardly a pause to sweep the cub into 
safety, Umnandi literally fell upon the hyena, and with one 
blow of her great paw blotted him out of existence. Next 
instant she was on the bank again by the side of her baby. 
The noise of the commotion had disturbed two other hyenas, 
who now dashed out of the reeds, but beyond speeding 
them on their way with a savage grunt, Umnandi ignored 
them, anxiety for the cub filling her mind. Quickly 
examining the little creature all over, she was overjoyed to 
find that it was unhurt, and she thereupon lost no time in 
carrying it back to the others. 


With all her apprehensions increased by this alarming 
episode, Umnandi decided that the ledge in the rocks was 
no longer a suitable nursery for the lion babies. That same 
afternoon towards sunset she proceeded to remove them to 
another about four miles away, where a larger waterhole 
and better grazing assured a plentiful food supply. Gently 
taking up the largest cub in her mouth, and turning west- 
ward and up-wind just as the shadows began to lengthen, 
she started across the ridge. Up and up she climbed among 
the yellowy-brown stones, where euphorbias, cactus, and 
aloes grew in the sun-scorched, wind-driven grit, and past 
the candelabra-tree crowning the summit. Here she rested 
the cub for a moment, licking him tenderly. Then on she 
went down the krantz that gashes the western flank, where 
baboons barked across a deep kloof and birds called in the 
fern-shaded gully. Here, where above a tiny pool in the 
dark rocks hovered a yellow butterfly, she paused to quench 
her thirst. Laying the cub at her feet on the rocks, she 
lapped the cool water, quickly emptying the little cup-like 
depression, and eagerly licking the drops that trickled off 
its fringing mosses. 

Below her lay a wide sunburned glade, its edges laced 
with the pale silken-green of fever-trees. Across this 
Umnandi travelled and through a forest of grey thorns, 


-until coming at length to the chosen spot, a dense tangle 


of bush, in its shadowy centre she laid the cub. For 
a moment she watched his uneasy movements, her head 
aslant in evident though tender amusement; then, com- 
forting him with a few caresses and making him understand 
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that he must lie perfectly still, she left him, having first 
made a complete circuit of the place to ascertain that no 
enemy lurked within. 

At the rapid trot of a travelling lion she recrossed the 
Lebombo for a second cub, the double journey having taken 
the better part of an hour. This time it was the little sister 
she carried. Arrived in the thorn-brake and laying the 
cub beside her brother, Umnandi started the journey for 
the third time. Evening had now come, and she crossed 
the ridge with the rising moon in front and the setting sun 
behind her, a faint breeze from the west stirring the heat 
waves of the upper air. As she approached the ledge, 
circling it as usual so as to approach up-wind, she suddenly 
stiffened. The breeze had brought to her nostrils a hostile 
scent. In a few bounds she reached the platform. It was 
empty; the other two cubs had disappeared and the whole 
air was filled with the reek of the hated man-scent. Rage 
and fear in her heart, the bereaved mother gazed around, 
seeking the despoilers of her home; but the daylight was 
dying and the bare plain lay still and silent in the pale 
moonbeams. A fierce sound, half-groan, half-growl, rose in 
her throat, and, lowering her head, she sought the explana- 
tion on the ground. In a few moments her exquisite sense 
of smell had unravelled the whole story. Two men had 
come up the path, stolen her babies, and rapidly descended, 
joining a third, who had waited below. Thence they had 
travelled due east. All were natives, wearing sable-hide 
sandals, carrying assegais. The wind, blowing from the 
west, was useless to her, and this meant some delay in 
following the spoor. Her wild heart pounding with pain 
and fury, her hackles bristling and her eyes blazing, 
Umnandi glided over the ground, her body close to the 
earth, her powerful shoulder-blades standing up in great 
ridges, one on each side of her neck, under the supple skin. 
Presently she checked and lifted her head with a savage 

t. The spoor of her particular enemies was here joined 
by that of several other natives, of a wagon with twelve 
oxen and six dogs. The latter walking together and behind, 
their spoor was mixed with that of two natives. All this 
was as clear to the lioness as though she had seen it; but 
she stood still for a moment in the misty silver light. to 
consider this worse aspect of affairs. Three men carrying 
away her heart’s treasures she would have tackled without 
hesitation and with every hope of compelling them to 
abandon the cubs, but a dozen men with six dogs and a 
wagon, this she knew to be beyond even her powers, 
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strengthened though they were by love and hate. She 
must summon assistance. Standing there in the wild plain, 
herself the epitome of wildness, she sent forth her call to 
her mates. With head and tail held low, her sides still 
heaving, she gave utterance toa terribleroar. So filled with 
pain and fury was the sound that Inkunzi and the rest of 
the troop hunting three miles away on the north side of 
the ridge were instantly arrested. They had been about to 
drink at a waterhole, but at her call they instantly left the 
pool and started swiftly to join her. 

Meanwhile, the party of natives, travelling steadily on, 
and now about two miles ahead, also heard her roar and 
trembled, drawing hastily together. They had still about 
half a mile to traverse before they could reach the camp 
for which they were bound. Delayed that afternoon at the 
crossing of a deep sandy donga by a broken axle-pin, they 
had been overtaken by night. The oxen also heard the 
terrible sound, and nervously quickened their pace, blowing 
uneasily. The dogs, led by two of the men behind the 
wagon, sniffed the breeze and growled, straining at their 
leashes. With the party were two natives experienced in 
the ways of lions, and these two insisted that the lion cubs 
should be at once abandoned ; but, on the other hand, the 
men who had picked up the cubs were loath to give them 
up ; they expected to receive a reward and to please their 
master by bringing them in. While they argued, the ox- 
wagon creaked noisily on through the shadowy bush, the 
men plodding beside it, discussing the matter at the top 
of their voices, as is the habit of natives all over Africa. 
The driver screamed to the oxen, and whirling the thong of 
his enormously long whip round his head, made it crack like 
a succession of pistol-shots. Suddenly the dogs burst into 
a torrent of angry barks and struggled frantically to face 
round into the darkness at their rear. This thoroughly 
alarmed the men, who knew that their canine attendants 
had scented the lioness coming in pursuit. The oxen also 
catching the reek strained forward at a lumbering rush, 
almost knocking over their voorlooper; the rocking wagon 
left the track, and for a moment it seemed as if the animals 
would become unmanageable. The driver yelled, and with 
some of the other men ran up alongside trying to steady 
the terrified beasts. One man jumped on to the wagon 
and began groping about in the packing-case into which the 
cubs had been dropped. The lurching of the great vehicle 
so flung him to and fro that he could find only one of the 
little creatures. Clinging to the tailboard, he dropped the 
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cub on to the track, and in trying to lift out the other he 
upset the crate, which bounded off the wagon. Just then 
the oxen reached the western edge of the camp and rushed 
bellowing towards the friendly huts, and as the wagon 
bounded and bounced up the slope leading to the firelit 
space, other natives, who had also heard the lions, rushed 
shouting to meet it, brandishing flaming brands seized from 
the fires. The voice of a white man could be heard above 
the din. 

Outside the camp, in the grey moonlight, the lioness 
found her cubs. Her heart swelling with relief and joy, she 
licked and nuzzled the first one, which was quite unhurt, 
Tenderly she picked him up, and then, laying him down 
again, bounded over to the other, only to discover that he 
was dead. The heavy crate in falling had crushed out his 
life. For a moment the poor mother could not believe that 
the little body, so warm and soft, was indeed lifeless, 
Taking him up in her mouth, she laid him beside his brother, 
and with every sign of extravagant love and anxiety 
endeavoured to make him respond to her caresses. Mean- 
while her mate stood by, and the others prowled restlessly 
around nosing the trail of the oxen, the young lions shying 
away from the big packing-case which glimmered white 
beside the track in the moonlight. 

At length Umnandi was convinced that the cub was 
indeed lost to her, and with a deep sigh she suddenly ceased 
her efforts and rose. Taking his more fortunate brother in 
her mouth, and regardless of fatigue, hunger, and sorrow, 
she turned up-wind, and departed at a steady trot back to 
her waiting babies beyond the Three Rivers and _ the 
Five Hills. 


FRANCES INGRAM 
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PROHIBITION IN CANADA—THE 
LAST PHASE 


On two former occasions, in 1920 and 1925, I have been 
allowed to describe in the National Review the inception 
and progress of the Prohibition Movement in Canada. At 
the time that my last article was written, the Province of 
Ontario, the richest and most populous of all the Canadian 
Provinces, had recently held a Referendum on the straight 
issue of substituting a system of Government Control for 
the strict Prohibition in force. The result was that Pro- 
hibition was upheld, though by a greatly reduced majority. 
The Western Provinces without exception had already 
given up Prohibition for Government Control. So that only 
Nova Scotia, which had been nominally “dry” since 1910; 
New Brunswick, which went “dry” at the same time as 
the Western Provinces, and Ontario, remained under Pro- 
hibition by 1925. 

The result, however, of the Referendum taken in Ontario 
at the end of 1924, though the policy of Prohibition was 
upheld for the time being, displayed certain features which 
must have caused some apprehension among the supporters 
of that policy, in spite of the gratification they expressed 
publicly. On the other hand, those who wished for a change, 
though disappointed for the moment, were encouraged to 
hope that repeal would only be a question of time. The 
reduction of a majority of 243,154 in favour of Prohibition 
as against Government Control given in 1919, to 34,031 in 
1924, was clear evidence of a very marked change in public 
opinion, though the more ardent Prohibitionists sought in 
vain to account for the reduction by wild charges of bribery 
and corruption on the part of those who were working for 
a change. But to the impartial observer it had been clear 
for some time that there was a growing dissatisfaction with 
the conditions produced by Prohibition, and an increasing 
willingness to adopt some policy which at least had a 
reasonable chance of enforcement, as Prohibition manifestly 
had not. Even more grave was the serious cleavage dis- 
played by the 1924 Referendum between the cities and the 
country districts. The cities gave a majority of nearly 
100,000 in favour of Government Control, the aggregate 
majority of 34,031 for maintaining Prohibition being due 
to the voting in the smaller towns and the rural districts. 
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In view of this fact, the cities, not unnaturally resenting the 
domination of the country districts, and exasperated by 
the public expression on the part of the Prohibitionists of 
their determination to force the Government to administer 
the Act even more stringently than before, began to press 
for preferential treatment. The situation, therefore, was 
one of extreme difficulty. 

The Government which had granted the Referendum of 
1924 was a Conservative one, with a strong majority. It 
had ousted the Party known as the U.F.O. (United Farmers 
of Ontario), whose four years of office had conclusively proved 
the futility of the experiment which had placed them in 
power. It has been asserted that the Premier, Mr. Ferguson, 
in permitting the Referendum of 1924, did so because he 
and his advisers thought that the result would be the over- 
throw of Prohibition. This is hardly likely, as even the 
present writer, from an intimate knowledge of a small portion 
of the country districts of the Province, was able to predict 
with comparative accuracy what the result would be. 
Possibly, had the Government explained clearly what 
exactly they meant by Government Control, the majority 
against it might have been even smaller than it was, as 
their failure to give details beforehand gave an opening to 
the opponents of the system to spread far and wide alarming 
and misleading accounts of what the measure would be. But 
it would have been defeated just the same, because the 
country districts, two-thirds of which were “dry” by local 
option before Prohibition came in, were not as yet par- 
ticularly anxious for any change. 

There is no doubt that the Government was considerably 
disturbed by the new conditions which had arisen. En- 
forcement of the Act, always a matter of extreme difficulty, 
became much harder when the two parties were so evenly 
divided. Something clearly had to be done to relieve the 
situation. The Prime Minister therefore determined to 
put through a very mild amendment to the Act, by which 
a beer of 4°4 alcoholic strength was to be permitted to be 
sold, exactly twice the strength of the ‘‘ Temperance ” 
(so-called) beer. It is worth noting, in view of what has 
subsequently happened, that the Attorney-General, Mr. 
W. F. Nickle, whose business it was to enforce the Act, and 
who is himself a strong Prohibitionist, powerfully urged the 
necessity of this Amendment, going so far as to say that 
unless some modification of this kind was carried out, the 
whole Act would be endangered. Prohibitionists were 
furious. They attacked the Premier violently on the ground 
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that he had violated the pledge he gave before - the 
Referendum, that if a majority was shown in favour of the 
Act he would maintain it in full force. However, he was 
easily able to show that such attacks were not justified, 
and as he had all but extremists with him, his position was 
strengthened rather than weakened by his action. 

In view of the subsequent course of events which is now 
to be related, I may be pardoned for quoting from my 
Article of June 1925 the following comment on this action 
of the Premier. 


The encouraging feature of it is that a Government has had the courage to 
deal with the question by direct legislation (i.e. on their own initiative), and it 
is to be hoped that this policy will be pursued in the future, as the Referendum 
system has proved itself far from satisfactory in the attempts to deal with this 
difficult matter. (National Review, June 1925.) 


Whatever the merits of the Referendum in other 
questions, its working is certainly not satisfactory in a 
matter of this kind, on which, quite reasonably, public 
opinion is acutely divided, and in which, as in this case, 
charges of moral obliquity can be, and were, freely brought 
against those who ventured publicly to question the wisdom 
of the Act. 

The Amendment of 1925 brought less relief than the 
Government seem to have expected to the situation. When 
people could obtain, as they did freely, provided they 
could pay for them, alcoholic beverages of much greater 
irength they were not satisfied with this extremely mild 
beer. Moreover, the Canadians are not, as a people, 
particularly fond of beer. In any case, boot-legging went 
on as merrily as before, and the task of Prevention grew 
ever harder. Reputable people had their own boot-legger, 
just as in former days they had their own wine merchant, 
to whom they gave orders for and from whom they received 
the supplies they required. The goods, too, were of a very 
fair quality, and by this time at any rate the prices were no 
higher, and sometimes lower, than those charged at the 
Government dispensaries for liquor supplied on a doctor’s 
prescription. Of course, a certain amount of secrecy was 
preserved, but the practice was widespread. And there 
were other features of the situation which seemed to demand 
further action. 

- One of the chief economic arguments against Prohibition 
is the tremendous profits made by the boot-leggers in 
defiance of the law. The cogency of this plea was made 
clear by the following case which recently occurred. The 
Income Tax authorities, having discovered that a certain 
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citizen had made a profit of $80,000 (over £16,000) by his 
illegal trade in one year, demanded that he should pay 
income tax thereon. He refused, on the ground that as 
his profits were obtained by breaking the law, they were 
exempt from this tax, which could only be levied upon 
income lawfully earned or possessed! This truly Gilbertian 
defence was only finally disposed of by the Privy Council, 
which upheld the authorities and ordered the tax to be 
paid. But the publicity given to the case opened the eyes 
of all to the immense profits accruing to this nefarious trade 
and the very large amount of money that was still being 
spent upon liquor, none of which went to the Government, 
but simply enriched these law-breakers. 

The terrible danger of the vile “ poison alcohol” which 
was still being sold by the baser sort of boot-legger to those 
who could not afford the price of good stuff, was also brought 
home to the public recently by a number of deaths which 
took place simultaneously near Toronto from this cause, 
which unhappy event aroused public feeling to an unusual 
extent. Then, too, the degree in which drinking had in- 
creased, and was increasing, among young people, which 
certainly synchronized with Prohibition, and was probably 
partially if not entirely due to that Act, was arousing very 
grave apprehension. And however active the Preventive 
Officers might be, the large extent of the territory they had 
to cover (Ontario has an area of 222,000 square miles) made 
it impossible for them to cope successfully with the thoroughly 
well-organized breakers of the law. 

In these circumstances, the Premier, who is a man of 
considerable courage, determined to take drastic action. 
He discarded once and for all the Referendum method of 
dealing with this question, which had proved so unsatis- 
factory, and resolved to attempt to solve the problem by 
direct legislation, for which he and his Government would 
take full responsibility. It will be seen from the quotation 
made above from my previous article that this was the 
course that I hoped he would take, as I felt certain that it 
was the right one. But, given the particular conditions 
which exist in Ontario in connection with this question, 
quite beyond power of realization by anyone not familiar 
with them, only a really strong man, confident of his hold 
upon the people, would have dared to face the storm of 
execration certain to be aroused in quarters hostile to his 
action. Mr. Ferguson deserves great credit for having 
acted in both a fearless and honourable manner. He 
announced that he intended to bring in a system of Govern- 
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ment Control, in place of Prohibition. This proposed 
system he set forth in detail, and at the same time stated 
that, in view of the great importance of the matter, he 
would dissolve Parliament and appeal to the country before 
bringing in the new legislation, in order that the people 
might have an opportunity of expressing their confidence 
in him and his policy, or the reverse. This plan he duly 
carried out. I had by this time left Canada, but I am 
informed that the campaign, though brief, was extra- 
ordinarily bitter. The Attorney-General, Mr. W. F. Nickle, 
alluded to above as having strongly supported the Amend- 
ment of 1925, and in whose hands the administration of 
the Act had been, now left his leader, and stood as a Pro- 
hibition candidate in the constituency (Kingston, my former 
See city) which he had represented as a Conservative, but 
met with a severe defeat. The result of the election was that 
Mr. Ferguson was returned to power with his former large 
majority practically unimpaired. He will now, of course, 
proceed to carry the proposed legislation into effect. 

Efforts are being made to explain away the complete 
rout of the Prohibition forces on the ground that the question 
was made a party one, and that party predilections proved 
strong enough to outweigh any other consideration. This 
allegation, if true, would be a rather crushing confession of 
weakness on the part of the Protagonists of the Prohibition 
cause, as they spared no effort to secure support for those 
candidates who were willing to accept their shibboleths, and 
to oppose those who were not, quite irrespective of the 
ordinary party lines. The truth is that the people, being 
appealed to by a strong man who knew his own mind to 
support him in an endeavour to improve a most unsatis- 
factory state of affairs, were willing to trust his judgment, 
and therefore returned him to power. It is significant, also, 
that some members of the Opposition, who had stated that 
they would support the Premier in this particular legis- 
lation, were returned to Parliament. 

A very large number of prominent citizens, whose good 
faith is unimpeachable, some of whom had been in the past, 
to my personal knowledge, keen adherents of the policy of 
Prohibition, came out on this occasion very strongly in 
favour of Mr. Ferguson’s proposals, and their support was 
no doubt of great assistance to him. One of these latter 
has, I should judge, as much influence as anyone in Canada 
in a question of this kind, and he certainly would not have 
changed his views except through sheer conviction that the 
former policy had failed. 
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Now that Ontario, the premier Province of English. 
speaking Canada, has followed the West in abandoning 
Prohibition for Government Control, the era of Prohibition 
may be said to be practically over as far as Canada is con 
cerned, though the two Maritime Provinces remain nominally 
“dry.” But Ontario was the stronghold, for various 
reasons, of that policy, and if it were a failure there, it is not 
likely to be much of a success anywhere. For, as I pointed 
out in a former article, in that Province it was supported not 
merely on social and economic grounds, but, in the country 
districts at any rate, even more strongly by those to whom 
total abstinence is a matter of creedal profession, they 
having been taught to believe that any use of alcohol at 
all as a beverage is one of the most serious of sins. Those 
who hold this view are in a very considerable majority in 
rural Ontario, and have by their numbers been able to control 
the situation hitherto. But it is evident that even some of 
them must have changed their minds on this last occasion. 

It is, perhaps, just as well that the experiment should 
have been tried, if only to serve as an object-lesson. What- 
ever may be said for Prohibition as a theory, in practice, 
conditions being what they are, it appears to be unworkable. 
It is only one more proof, if proof were needed, that the goal 
aimed at by Temperance workers ought to be, not pro- 
hibition, but the elimination of the vice of drunkenness by 
educational and sane legislative measures. Those of us 
who can look back for forty or fifty years can testify to the 
marked improvement which has taken place in that period 
in the attitude of public opinion towards that vice. Time 
was when drunkenness was the perennial source of jest 
and so-called humour. It is so no longer. The victim of 
drink is pitied rather than laughed at, nor is the hard drinker 
admired. Abusus non tollit usum, though it may be a 
hackneyed saying, is a very wise one, and by teaching and 
legislating for the proper use of alcoholic beverages the abuse 
of them is much more likely to be reduced, if not entirely 
eliminated, than by attempting to forbid their use altogether. 

When the question was first put to the public vote in 
Ontario, my people asked me for guidance. I advised them 
to vote for Government Control as against Prohibition on 
the following grounds. The liquor traffic admittedly has 
its dangerous side. It is not too easy to regulate it even 
when it is in full view. But the effect of Prohibition would 
be simply to drive it underground, when regulation would 
become practically impossible. It would also create the 
professional boot-legger, who would make large profits by 
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his illegal trade. Public opinion being so sharply and 
legitimately divided on the question, any attempt to enforce 
strict Prohibition would not have sufficient support behind 
it to make it possible. The law would be broken by people 
who would not think of breaking any other law, and so a 
spirit of lawlessness would be created which might very 
easily spread in other directions. Also I personally con- 
sidered it contrary to the spirit and teaching of Christianity, 
which on the authority of its Founder used wine in its most 
sacred service. The grounds on which I then publicly 
opposed Prohibition are, with the exception of the last, 
precisely those on which its repeal has been brought about, 
though my prognostications were indignantly traversed and 
a storm of abuse let loose upon me, both in the Press and 
by letter, at the time. 

I am inclined to think that in a system of Government 
Control, wisely administered, Canada has found as near a 
solution of the problem as possible. The saloons were the 
curse of the country when the traffic was in private hands. 
They were just drinking-shops, where the liquor supplied 
was often bad, and the iniquitous “‘treating ”’ system flourished. 
The abolition of these plague spots was the one benefit of 
Prohibition upon which all were agreed. They remain 
abolished under the Government Control system. The 
trade will be entirely in the hands of the State, and alcoholic 
beverages will only be purchasable at centres licensed by the 
Government. Every citizen of twenty-one years of age will 
be furnished on application with a permit, entitling him to 
purchase a fixed amount of such beverages per month, and 
this permit will be forfeitable if improperly used. There 
will be no pushing of sales, which is so dangerous a feature 
of the trade so long as it remains in private hands and is 
therefore competitive. The Government also guarantee the 
purity of the liquor sold. 

It is hoped that under this system the boot-legger will 
be put out of business. There is one danger which will 
have to be avoided if this desirable object is to be fully 
attained. The Government may make the mistake of 
putting prices too high. They will be urged to adopt the 
policy of high prices by those who think that in this way 
the sales will be kept down, as the price will be beyond the 
means of the majority of would-be purchasers. If they do 
so they will simply play into the hands of the boot-leggers, 
who, though they will lose a great deal of their trade, because 
many who have dealt with them hitherto will prefer to pay 
a little more at the Government offices and so keep within 
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the law, will still cater for that considerable number who 
cannot afford the Government prices. Profits will be cut 
down, but even so they will have plenty of margin, if the 
scale of prices charged by the Government at their dis- 
pensaries during Prohibition for liquor obtainable on a 
doctor’s prescriptions is maintained or increased under the 
new system. The boot-legger will only be entirely eliminated 
if the Government make it possible for all to obtain what 
they require at a reasonable cost at their own offices. 

Whether Government Control of the liquor traffic would 
be possible in Great Britain, in the different conditions 
which prevail here, is an interesting question. But at any 
rate the Prohibition Movement in Canada, with its outcome, 
presents many general features which make it worth the 
careful study of all who are interested in the Temperance 
question. 


Epwarp J. BIDWELL 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


MR. HEARST’S PROPOSAL 


[Mr. William Randolph Hearst celebrated the NewYear by 
issuing the following statement to the editors of all Hearst 
newspapers throughout the United States. We comment 
on it in Episodes of the Month.—Epriror N.R.] 


WE are all pacifists in America in that we are all opposed to war and in favour 
of peace for ourselves and for the world. The Hearst newspapers have been 
opposed to the League of Nations and to the World Court of the League of 
Nations not because we were opposed to the peaceful professions of the League 
and the Court, but because we realized that those professions meant nothing 
when compared with the actual principles and practices of their warlike members. 
While membership in the World Court, as everyone now realizes, would merely 
have involved the United States in the conflicts of Europe without in any way 
promoting the peace of the world, still there undoubtedly are some steps which 
the United States could take to secure peace for itself and to advance the cause 
of universal peace. 

I think the time is ripe for our newspapers to advocate the co-operation of 
the English-speaking peoples of the world to maintain peace. I do not mean 
by this any ‘‘ entangling alliance.” In fact, the plan I have in mind would not 
even mean as close a compact as the naval treaties, which require us to protect 
England in the possession of her subject territories. The plan that I have 
in mind would exclude consideration of India, Egypt, and such subject peoples, 
and would simply mean that the United States, Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa would co-operate to insure peace 
among themselves and as far as possible to maintain the peace of the world. 

It would not be an offensive alliance ; it would not necessarily involve any 
aggressive act. It would be an understanding, an agreement, a compact to 
prevent the parties to the agreement from making war on themselves and to 
protect anyone and all of the parties to the agreement from the warlike aggression 
of others. There should be an armament agreement, which would provide not 
only that the military, naval, and air forces should be kept down to a certain 
point, but that they should be kept up to a definite strength and efficiency 
in order to make this co-operative compact an effective force in the accomplish- 
ment of its objects. 

The reasons for limiting such an understanding—such a co-operative com- 
pact—to those English-speaking countries are :— 

First, because language is an important element in a workable understanding 
of this kind. 

Second, and chiefly, because of language and the interchange of literature 
all these countries have largely the same ideals and objectives. 

Third, because such a combination in itself, without any added nations, 
constitutes by far the most powerful influence in the world. 

Fourth, because none of the parties to this co-operative agreement is 
militaristic in character. 

Fifth, because the addition of other nations of different languages and 
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different character and different objectives would weaken the combination 
rather than strengthen it, because it would make unity of purpose and action 
less possible. 

The League of Nations has shown that an organization of heterogeneous 
elements is impracticable and ineffective. The League of Nations has not been 
able to present a united front on any question or to interfere effectively in 
favour of peace on any occasion. It confines itself to copy-book maxims which 
no one of its members lives up to. The League of Nations is a phantom with 
form but no substance. Its various members pay no heed to its declarations 
because each one has its own objects with which it will not tolerate any interference 
and which are largely at variance with the objects of the other members. There 
is no unity in the League of Nations because there is no consistency, no uniformity. 

I am referring to the League not because it has any likeness to the co-operative 
understanding among English-speaking countries, but merely to show that the 
inclusion of nations speaking different languages and having different ideals and 
objectives in this proposed co-operative agreement would weaken the asso- 
ciation and not strengthen it; in fact, would probably make it impossible 
for it to operate effectively or to operate at all. 

It might be possible for a co-operative combination of English-speaking 
countries to associate themselves with other nations on certain definite occasions, 
to give added weight to certain definite protests; for instance, during the 
World War our newspapers advocated an association of neutral nations in 
order to protect the rights of neutral nations and in the further hope of inter- 
vening to end the war early in its stages on just terms. This could have been 
accomplished if the nucleus of such an association had already existed. 

If, then, on certain occasions the English-speaking peoples were neutral 
nations and were associated together, they might further associate with them- 
selves other neutral nations in order to prevent war, or to stop a war, or at least 
in order to protect themselves as neutral nations during the progress of the war. 
This is not the limit of the activity of the Association, but is merely illustrative 
of one possible phase of its activity. 

One great question to be considered in regard to this co-operative compact 
is, What would France or Germany or Italy or the Scandinavian nations say 
to such a co-operative understanding on the part of the English-speaking 
countries to maintain peace and sustain their rights under international law 
in case of war? I do not see that they could offer any reasonable objection to 
such an understanding. It is not an offensive alliance. It does not involve 
any hostility to any other nation, and it does not declare any purpose with which 
any other nation could properly take issue. There is no cause for alarm, because 
it is not a war move. It is a peace move. It would attract the attention of the 
nations of the world, and would be meant to do so. It should at the same 
time command their respect both on account of its importance and on account 
of its idealistic purposes. 

(Signed) Hearst? 
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CANADIAN MISGIVINGS CONCERNING THE 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


[That Canadians have not been deceived by the strenuous 
and widespread efforts to mislead public opinion concerning 
the achievements of the recent Imperial Conference is 
evident from a critical leader in the leading Liberal organ, 
the Globe of Toronto (December 16, 1926).—Epitor N.R.] 


Ir seems clear from the reports of the Conference proceedings already pub- 
lished that the whole time and labour of the Dominion Premiers were devoted 
to defining and enlarging the powers of the overseas States; to limiting or 
removing entirely jurisdiction previously exercised by Great Britain within the 
Imperial Commonwealth, and to wresting from the Motherland privileges of 
counsel and direction possessed in the past. That this was the sole achievement 
of the Conference is universally admitted. It is proclaimed in the exultant 
declaration that a new Magna Charta has been secured by the overseas States. 
Nor has it been claimed, either by the Premiers themselves or by the Press 
which has applauded their accomplishments, that any attempt whatever was 
made in the nature of constructive work ; in the direction of strengthening the 
Imperial fabric; of bringing the constituent parts of the Empire into more 
enduring relations, or of giving the Motherland and the Empire any assurance of 
aid in their hour of need. In fact, the whole trend of the proceedings was to 
impress Great Britain with the fact that she could not confidently look for 
assistance in any circumstances ; that self-interest would be the guide of the 
Dominions at all times. The harshness of this conclusion was, perhaps, to some 
extent relieved by rhetorical references to the influence which kinship might be 
expected to exercise should the Mother Country’s existence be imperilled. But 
it was made manifest that sentiment alone was left to draw the Empire together 
in times of danger, and that if sentiment failed co-operation would be impossible. 
Mr. King, no doubt, will explain to Parliament why it was thought desirable to 
make this so obvious ; to give the world at large such an insight into the weak- 
ness of the Imperial tie ; to draw such a picture of the Empire apparently on 
the point of falling to pieces. 

The debate in Parliament will perhaps relieve The Manitoba Free Press of 
its self-imposed task of championing the conclusions of the Imperial Conference 
and defending so zealously, in advance of the discussion at Ottawa, the part 
played in London by Premier King—that is, if any defence of Premier King is 
really needed. In a series of articles printed in formidable type The Free Press 
has been at pains during a period extending over some weeks to justify the 
Conference decisions. It is difficult to get away from the conviction that these 
journalistic deliverances are designed to make Mr. King’s way easier when he 
reports to Parliament on his achievements in London. They are no doubt 
intended, too, to influence the attitude of the Western members should the 
course adopted by Premier King meet with criticism, or opposition develop to 
the acceptance of his report. The heat with which the Winnipeg paper 
announces its opinion, and the abuse it indulges in toward any who do not share 
its views, are characteristic of those who would gain their end by silencing debate. 
The Free Press has altogether lost poise in its discussion of the subject. We 
agree with it, however, that the result of the Conference, if the Canadian Parlia- 
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ment approves its findings, will be to deprive Great Britain of the leadership 
among the British nations which she has enjoyed in the past and place her on 
the same level as the Overseas States. That is, seemingly, a matter of con- 
gratulation with The Free Press. It is not so with us. Such a course will not 
benefit Canada, and it is calculated to injure Great Britain. It is destructive of 
Empire. The Conference apparently did not grasp the idea of a great Common. 
wealth of Nations with a reliable and historic leadership developing the power 
and resources it contained within itself for the common advantage. It did not 
perceive that there is a far greater future for each nation co-operating within 
the Empire than there is for each standing alone. Future Conferences may 
realize this. 

In notifying Parliament that the debate would be held Premier King empha- 
sized his conviction of the soundness of the conclusions arrived at in London. 
““T think,” he said, “‘ this great Conference, once party controversy is removed, 
will go down in history as a Conference which has fixed deep and enduringly the 
foundations of national autonomy, and broad and deep and enduring our 
foundations of national unity.” 

But here Mr. King is giving thought exclusively to Canada’s position as an 
independent State, not to her position as a nation within the Empire ; he is 
still harping on the privileges which he believes Canada has won at the expense 
of the Motherland—a charter of rights—as if Great Britain had ever denied the 
Dominion the fullest freedom of action consistent with partnership in the British 
Commonwealth. What the country will wish to learn from him is what was 
done—if anything—to strengthen Imperial ties. Is Great Britain no longer to 
be the guiding spirit in the league of British States ? Does equality as defined 
at the Conference mean that she is to abdicate her leadership of the Common- 
wealth and devote herself to providing protection to the Dominions which deny 
their obligation to lend her assistance ? Are the daughter States absolved from 
all debt of gratitude for generations of guidance and of security ? Are these 
young nations, in the pride of their growing strength, to deride all idea of rever- 
ence for the parent State: to vindicate their independence by a display of scorn 
for the Motherland ? We do not believe that that is what Canadians desire. 
They think of themselves always, we are convinced, as British people. They are 
bound by indissoluble ties of affection, based on gratitude as well as kinship, to 
Great Britain, and we are sure it is their wish that she should continue to be the 
heart of the political system we call the Empire, within which this Dominion will 
achieve its future greatness. 


THE BI-LINGUAL SCANDAL IN SOUTH AFRICA 


[At the annual “‘ Speech Day ” of the Grey High School at 
Port Elizabeth in the beginning of December, the Rector 
(Mr. Way) called attention to the manner in which the 
Bi-Lingual System is manipulated by examiners who vent 
their racial rancour on the rising generation. It would be 
difficult to conceive any act more odious than for Dutch 
examiners to deliberately “‘ mark down” examinees because 
they are English, or vice versa. Those of our home con- 
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‘ 


temporaries who are absorbed in “ slopping over” General 
Hertzog might usefully spare some of their excessive zeal on 
investigation of the treatment meted out to the British 
“ under-dog ” in the South African Union.—EpriTor N.R.] 


AFTER some preliminary remarks (see report in the Hastern 
Province Herald, December 8, 1926), the Rector said : 


In the public examinations we passed 25 in matriculation and senior certifi- 
cate, with five firsts, C. R. P. Holmes winning a merit grant. In junior certificate 
we passed 55, with eight firsts, A. M. Porter winning a merit grant and the 
Municipal silver medal. Eight associateships and 12 certificates were secured 
from the Institute of Book-keepers, seven passed the higher taal bond and six 
the Afrikaans service examination. A considerable number of swimmers also 
secured certificates and diplomas in the life-saving tests. 

As is usual with us, most of our want of success in these examinations, with 
the exception, luckily, of the swimming test, 7s due to failures in Afrikaans: the 
most skilful and devoted teaching cannot counteract the disabilities caused by 
not hearing the language spoken, by not learning in ordinary intercourse the 
various idioms and nuances of the language, a knowledge of which is so severely 
tested by the present examinations. But I have a more serious complaint to 
make, and that is that the English centres do not always get a fair deal from the 
examiners. 

After the examinations last year my senior Dutch master seriously ques- 
tioned the fairness of the marks allotted to certain of his candidates. With 
Miss Elton’s ready sympathy and assistance, six names were selected, and the 
Education Department, whose fairness in these matters is above reproach, 
arranged for a re-examination of the papers of these candidates. With a frank- 
ness and honesty, rare in public Departments, it wrote to me stating that in five 
cases out of the six submitted the marks allotted should have been considerably 
higher. The Department (rare virtue this again!) expressed its regret and 
assured me that there would be no repetition of the experience, and, with a sense 
of humour, rarer still in official circles, thanked me for my efforts to make its 
examinations a success ! 

What had quite obviously happened, I expect, was that some ardent young 
Nationalist sub-examiner had spotted an English centre (which is easy enough 
to do), had concluded that no good could come out of Nazareth, had forgotten 
that Dutch boarders and day boys, whom we always have with us, might be 
included in the list, and with a mistaken notion that he was in some way further- 
ing Nationalist ideals had marked down all the papers indiscriminately. We 
might even have been a Natal railway centre! The only refreshing feature 
about this dismal experience is that the Education Department came out of the 
ordeal with flying colours. 

Many of our old pupils may be going into the public service, and will find this 
Afrikaans barrier a serious obstacle. I can only impress upon present pupils of 
the school the very great necessity of mastering the second (or is it the first ?) 
official language while they are at school. At the same time I am constrained to 
add from my experience in other places in this country that if examinations in 
English of similar stiffness were set to Dutch railway servants in the lower 
‘grades of the service, not 5 per cent. of them would pass satisfactorily. 

I am glad to say that in 1928 the Joint Matriculation Board at any rate will 
examine Afrikaans under new conditions which will give the English centres a 
little more chance. But I do not think this reform has been brought about so 
much out of consideration for those centres as in answer to the wails that are 
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now beginning to arise from the Afrikaan-speaking centres. At these place 
pupils are educated almost entirely in the Afrikaans medium, and they are losing} 
that knowledge of English which they used to acquire through instruction in them 
English medium. They are now, sad to relate, beginning to fail badly in th 
English B. paper, and are at last realizing the justice of the bitter cry which w@ 
have been sending up for the last few years. Fearing reprisals, they are noy 
anxious to put English B. and Afrikaans B. in their proper places in the examing 
tion scheme, and we must take the blessing as it comes without inquiring tog 
closely into the cause of it. Still, it is a sorry state of things. 

I have said before that it is impossible for any country to know two lang 
guages perfectly, the ideal of our present masters. It should be sufficient tq 
know one well, and to have a working knowledge of the other. The presen 
system is leading to the ruin of both languages: Bi-lingualism in South Africa; 
as a cynic once said, means an ignorance of both official languages. The educa- 
tion of both English and Dutch children is being offered up for sacrifice on thé 
altar of this savage god. I agree with all that was said recently about the study 
of French. Afrikaans has pushed this beautiful language with its noble litera- 
ture out of the schools, and soon we shall be unable to send a son of the soil toy 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, the official languages of which are 


Minister of Education on his recent visit to Port Elizabeth spoke more truth® 
than he realized when he said that in a few years none of us would be either 
English-speaking or Dutch-speaking, for the Dutch that we shall speak will no 

be Dutch, and the English that we shall speak will certainly not be English. A 

member of the Provincial Commission which recently visited Port Elizabeth, 
actually stated that he would not be satisfied till all subjects in all schools were 
taught on alternate days in English and Afrikaans. But there is something 
wrong with the whole system of examinations in this country. 


and Lrench, because in the country Will be learning French, 
the English spoken in Africa will no longer be recognized as English. The 
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carpets, Persian rugs, pewter, china; a Cantigalli vase, a 
Chinese 6-fold painted screen, a library of general literature. 
Outdoor effects, including mowers, rollers, ladders; a GREEN- 
HOUSE, iron tree guards and hurdles, a 27ft. MAHOGANY 
PUNT, a SAILING DINGHY and a CANOE; 


which 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


will sell by Auction on the premises, as above 


on Wednesday, 9th February, 1927 


at 12 o'clock precisely. 


On view two days prior from 10 to 5 o'clock. 


41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent 
and 
20, Hanover Square, London, W. I. 
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A Good Present to Send from. 
England at Any Time a 


LON 
‘7 ‘HOSE who look forward to the regular arrival HE 
of the “ National Review” at home can realise that he 
F.RC§ 
it would be even more acceptable to the Britisher 

| 
living abroad, who has special need for the well- ff P!*n 
ary, 

informed, penetrating survey of affairs that matter to 
the Briton, as presented in wonen 
in the s 
66 2 99 EN! 
Episodes of the Month K ia 
ments 
and the varied articles of its distinguished contributors. —_ 
TEW 
It is a good present from every point of view to send = isan") 
out from England at any time. oys 
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‘KEI 
REI 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION FORM la 
INT 
7 May be sent through any bookseller or newsagent, or, if more convenient, direct to ae 
The MANAGER, “ NATIONAL REVIEW,” 8 John St., Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 02 
I enclose cheque value for. subscriptions at 36/- each, a 
payable to the “‘ National Review.” Please send the “ National Review” regularly on IRI 
the day of publication to the undermentioned. «ll 
RO’ 
Address . individ 
Gift Subscriptions for :— — 
1 Name 2 Name Scbne! 
Address Address. is 1. 
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Please inform those marked X that the “‘ National Review” for one year is a gift from me. thes 
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SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c., IN THE 


BRITISH ISLES 


AND ABROAD 


‘LONDON AREA 


DENTAL 
HE pod School are to meet 
modern requirements. The various depart- 
ments are undér the control of University Professors 
or Lecturers. The prospectus may be obtained from 
the Dean, Professor William Wright, M.B., D.Sc., 
F.R.CS., Mile End, E. 1, 
KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 
ROVIDES full courses for degrees and diplomas. 
T Pigg may be obtained from the Secre- 
. Ranner, M.A., Denmark Hill, London, 


«LONDON. 
T. JAMES'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 34, 
Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. Exclusively for gentle- 


women wishing to be trained for really good posts 
in the secretaria!] profession. 


LONDON, W 2. 
i ENSINGTON College. Established 1887.—Secre- 
tarial and commercial training ; diploma courses 
leading to guaranteed appointments on proficiency, 
and courses framed to meet individual require- 
ments; departments for men and women.— Full 
particulars from Enquiry Secretary. 


EALING. 
ied COMB Bearding School for Girls.— Pleasant 
situation ; entire charge taken; fully qualified 
staff ; pupils prepared for matriculation. 


GRAYS.—PALMER’S SCHOOL. 
OYS’ Boarding School, near London; public 
school organization and education for £63 per 
annum inclusive. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON.—ROLAND HOUSES. 
BY ARDING and Day’School for Girls; preparation 
for examinations. Advantages: art, music, 
languages. ~—-Miss Roberson. 


KENSINGTON.—LINTON HOUSE SCHOOL. 
REPARATORY for Public Schools and Navy ; 
large playing fields.—Apply Headmaster. 
KENSINGTON. 
INTON HOUSE SCHOOL (Senior Department) ; 
67, Ladbroke Grove, W.11; boarding and day 
school for boys over 14; London matric. and pro- 
fessional exams; careful individual teaching. Apply 
Rev. H. Martin Thorpe, M.A., Head 
aster. 


COWLEY, MIDDLESEX.—PORTSDOWN LODGE. 

IRLS’ Preparatory Boarding School: near 

London; games daily; healthful conditions ; 
modern education.—Miss Griesbach. 


EDGWARE AND HENDON, N.W._ 
ROVE PARK, Kingsbury.—Preparatory Navy, 
U_ public schools ; healthy district; games; drill; 
individual attention; boarders; day - boarders; 
terms moderate. 


TAMMERING SUCCESSFULLY TREATED.— 

Resident and Daily Pupils—Write Mr. A. C. 

119, Court Mansions, London, 
1 st. 


COUNTRY 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


ALDEBURGH,—BELSTEAD HOUSE. 
OARDERS, Girls, all ages; health and character 
studied ; good examinations ; French; music ; 
domestic crafts taught. 


ARNSIDE, WESTMORLAND. 
NGLEMERE SCHOOL,—Boarders only; ninety 
girls; graduate staff; good work; good games ; 
splendid health. 


ASHFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
ELSH Girls’ School.— Vacancies for Welsh and 
English girls at £75 per annum.— Apply =. 
F. J. Chandler, 19 Gt. Peter’s St., Westminster,S.W.1 


ASHTEAD, SURREY. 
ARSONS Mead.—Home School for Girls; sound 
education; careful attention to health ; special 
advantages for French, music, and art; games ; 
good grounds. 
BANSTEAD, SURREY. —GARRATT’S HALL. 
JINISHING education, with special advantages 
for art, music, languages, literature; excellent 
staff of resident mistresses and visiting professors ; 
large wooded grounds; riding; golf; hockey; 
tennis ; entire charge during holidays for girls from 
abroad ; Castleton House annexe ; domestic science. 


BEDFORD.—ST. ANDREW'S. 
and Day School for daughters of 
professional men ; moderate fees; preparation 
for examinations; good health; 
games ; garden. —Apply Principals. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA. —ROMANOFF. 
OARDERS only ; girls; preparation for examina- 
tions, many successes ; excellent position ; entire 
charge; highly reéommended by parents. 


gymnasium ; 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA._ST. ANDREWS. 
CHOOL for Girls all ages; overlooking sea and 
playing fields; hard tennis court; French a 
speciality. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—KNOLE HALL. 
OME Boarding School for Girls. Modern educa- 
tion; excellent position; near sea and pines; 
moderate fees. 


BRISTOL. 
{CHOOL OF HOME MANAGEMENT, Tyndalls 
Park. All domestic subjects ; particular atten- 
tion; practical work, especially catering. — Apply 
Principals. 


BRISTOL.—ST. BRANDON’S. 
LERGY Foundationers, £73; Lay, £120; very 
healthy ; excellent all- round ‘modern education. 
Principal, Miss Almond, M.A. (Oxon.) 


BROADSTAIRS.—ST. LEONARD'S. 
ECOGNISED by Board of Education. Home 
school for professional inen’s daughters pre- 
paring for Public and larger Private Schools. 
Little boys received. 


BURNHAM-ON-SEA, SOMERSET. 
REAN DOWN HOUSE. School for Girls. Facing 
sea; games; gymnasium; trained nurse; mode- 
rate fees. —Apply Principals. 


BYFLEET, SURREY.—THE KEIR. 
INISHING School, removed from Wimbledon 
Common, for Girls of good social position. All 
subjects, including domestic science, golf, tennis, 
boating. 


CAVERSHAM, READING.—BALMORE SCHOOL. 
SS Boarding School for Girls; good 
modern education; entire charge taken. — 
Apply Headmistress. 


CHELTENHAM.—PENGWERN COLLEGE. 


- Economical School with thorough teaching of 
useful subjects; boarders only. Illustrated 


prospectus from Principal. 
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CLEVEDON.—THE LAWN. 
School for gentlemen's daughters ; trained 
nurse and staff; thorough education ; games; 
entire charge if desired. Illus. pros. from Principal. 


CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
T. MARGARET’S High School for Girls, 
Henleaze Park. Healthiest position; entire 
charge boarders 6 to 19 years. 


CLIFTON, BRISTOM. 
T. WINIFRED’S Girls’ School. _ Thorough 
modern education; music especially good ; 
moderate fees ; entire charge ; very healthy. 


DITCHLING, ''HE DRIVE SCHOOL. 
IRLS’ Home Preparatory; southern aspect, 
facing Downs; modern methods; individual 


attention; entire charge, £30 termly. -- Misses 
Wooster, “The Warren.’ 
EASTBOURNE. 
LAREMONT.—Fairfield Court Girls’ School. 
Modern education ; staff graduates ; successful 


exams; specialities: languages, music, art; indi- 
vidual care ; beautiful house ; extensive grounds. -- 
Misses Dawson. 


EDINBURGH 
T. DENIS Boarding and Day School for Girls ; 
pleasantly situated west end ; education :—Post 
kindergarten to University entrance. 


. EDINBURGH. 
T. HILDA’S School for Girls, Liberton. Unique 
=A situation on hill overlooking city ; only boarders 
aken. 


EDINBURGH. 
DINBURGH School of Cookery and Domestic 
Science, Atholl Crescent.— Training for teachers, 
housekeepers, cooks, nurses. Pro- 
spectus free. 


GORLESTON-ON-SEA.— HIGHFIELD. 


healthy home ; Boarding School for Girls; 
entire charge of children from abroad. 


GOUDHURST, KENT.—LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
EAUTIFUL, healthful situation ; modern educa- 
tion; careful training; good music; well- 
equipped classrooms ; H playing fields. 


QUEENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
UBLIC Residential School for Girls, with special 
preparatory department; easy access to 
London. —Apply Headmistress. 


HARROGATE. | 
IGHMOOR School, Duchy Road.— Graduate staff ; 
music; art; modern languages thoroughly 
taught; happy home life; good health ; oxeslient 
food ; beautiful house ; extensive grounds. 


HASTINGS. 
OCKLANDS Individual Study School.—Overlooks 
Ecclesbourne Glen; eight acres near beach ; 
languages, art, music, domestic science, handicrafts. 


HERNE BAY. 
IRDLERS COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, LTD. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls; unrivalled 
Position. —Prospectus on application. 


HINDHEAD.— FURZEDOWN. 
OME School; P.N.E.U. lines; entire charge if 
desired ; special care given to health.—Princi- 

pal, Miss Maurice. 


HINDHEAD. 
WIZZLETWIG Home School for Girls. Indi- 
vidual attention; thorough education ; games; 
riding ; golf. —Principals, The Misses Humphreys. 


HUNSTANTON.—RHIANVA COLLEGE. 
IRLS. Preparation for Examinations; school 
facing sea.—Apply Principal. 
ILFRACOMBE.—ADELAIDE LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


EES for board and tuition 20 guineas per term. 
—For illustrated prospectus apply Principal. 


LITTLEHAMPTON.—ROSEMEAD. 


CHOOL for Girls—For prospectus apply to the 
Principals, The Misses Young and Sharpe. 


NEWTON ABBOT. 
ogee Boarding School Girls; P.N.E.Uy 
near sea, moor; entire charge ; sound modern 
education ; excellent food ; moderate terms. 


NORTH BERWICK. 


Boarding School for Girls; 
Government inspection; preparation for ex. RE 
amination ; golf; tennis.—Headmistress, Miss E. ©, a 
MacTavish, LL. A. attach 
OSWESTRY.- —QUEEN’ Ss PARK SCHOOL. | 
OARDING and Day School for Girls; modern \ yA 
education ; games ; public exams. ; terms mod, very} 
OXFORD. 3 
YCHWOOD Boarding and Day School for 6) oO} 
Girls. Highly qualified graduate staff; pre 
paration for University; special literature and d Z 
music very good health record ; swimming, boating,§| 82° J) 
lacrosse, tennis.—Principals, Margaret Lee, M.A,™| 


Fees, £150. 


Geraldine Coster, B. Litt. 


OXTON, CHESHIRE.—KENSINGTON HOUSE, CH 
OARDING School for Girls; home comforts; 


educa 

good all-round education: games, languages, many 

music, strong points. game: 

PARKSTONE, DORSET. pleast 

ORCHESTER School.—Boarding School for) 
Girls; beautiful position; eight acres; sound 


modern education; lacrosse; tennis; 


bathing, 
Apply Principal, Miss E. de Putron. OR 


8 
PENSARN, Al ABERGELE. Fulle 

OLLART House.— Home Boarding School for 
Girls ; qualified staff ; individual attention; va 
sea and mountain air; moderate fees. — Apply m 
Principals. tion fe 


READING.—MALVERN HOUSE. 
OME School for Girls. Pleasant grounds; pupils ie 
prepared for examinations. — Principal, Miss 
Helen Lacy. 


RHYL, ARCVILLE COLLEGE. 
ECOGNISED by Board of Education ; close to 


sea and hills; public examinations; musi¢) misty, 
languages; domestic science; physical training; 
prospectus from Principal. 
ROCHESTER, KENT.—GAD’S HILL PLACE. 
IGH-CLASS Girls’ School; modern education; 
home-like conditions ; health-giving surround 
ings ; twelve acres grounds ; qualified staff ; moderate 
foes ; formerly the residence of Char: es Dickens. ¥E 
—— — I 
RYDE. —BARRINGTON GRANGE. D.S.U 
XCLUSIVE Boarding School; thorough modern a 
education; school faces sea; riding; golf; 
tennis.— Pr incipal, Miss Eaton. 
SALT BURN-BY-THE-SEA, YORKSHIRE. succes 
HE TOWERS Boarding School.—No day pupils;f| 
moderate fees ; full charge of girls from abroad; 
staff, twenty-four ; two trained nurses ; sound educ& oY 
tion; public examinations; gymnasium; games; A 
swimming; fresh air and happiness key to splendid) 
health record.—Views, prospectus, apply Principal Scien: 
SEAFORD.— —QUEEN’S PARK HOUSE. 
OME School for Girls. Overlooking sea and a= 
near Downs. Entire charge taken if desired. * A 
Colleg 


SEAFORD.—_THE LADIES’ COLLEGE. 

built for school ; good playing fields; 
preparation for examinations; careful attention fl a 

to health.—Principals, Misses Paine & Witherington. 
- erml 


SEASCALE.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL. — — 


EPARATORY Boarding School for Girls seven ] 
Nl 
eighteen.—For particulars of Entrance Scholarships U 


to thirteen ; Senior School for girls thirteen t@ 


open to the daughters of professional men, applyj# (chem 

Secretary. Escort London, Crewe, Liverpool, Leeds,@ Princ: 

Manchester, C; Carlisle. 

SEVENOAKS,KENT. —BRADBOURNE COLLEGE, 

-ESTABLISHED ; excellent reputation ; opel 
bracing position in popular district; £75 ime quali 


clusive. Tel. 597 Sevenoaks. —Apy 
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| for elder girls; 


SHANKLIN, I.W.—UPPER CHINE. 
OUND education ; girls (6-19 years) ; preparation 
all exams.; domestic and secretarial courses 
beautiful premises.—Apply pro- 
spectus. 


SOUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA. 
CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL.-—- Boarding School 
for 70 girls.— Prospectus from Miss Fuller. 


WAKEFIELD.—GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. _ 

REPARATION for all University examinations; 

art, music, domestic science; boarding-houses 
attached to school. 


WATERLOO. —LIVERPOOL. 
JATERLOO Girls’ College Boarding and Day 
\ School: sound modern education; games ; 
very healthy ; entire charge accepted. 


WESTERHAM, KENT.—HILL SCHOOL. 
OME School for Girls; London 21 miles; high 
elevation; good modern education; senior 
and junior houses; pupils prepared for examina- 
tions. Pros. from Principal. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—UPHILL. 
CHOOL for Girls, Totterdown Hall; ideally 
situated country and seaside school; thorough 
education to University entrance: large staff; 
many examination successes; happy school life ; 
games; gymnastics; sea-bathing: riding; 13 acres 
pleasure grounds and playing fields; personal care. 
—Prospectus from Principal. 


WIMBORNE.—HOLMWOOD PARK. 
OR girls leaving school; domestic science ; 


gardening; music, etc. -- Prospectus, Miss O. 
Fuller. 


WINCHMORE HILL, N.21. 
VONDALE College.—Girls’ Boarding School ; 
modern education ; excellent position ; prepara- 
tion for all exams.—Apply prospectus. 


WORTHING. 
T. Bede’s School for Girls.--Healthy situation ; 
preparation for exams.— Prospectus from 
Principal, Miss L. E. Hancock, B.A. 


YORK COLLEGE FOR .GIRLS. 
YHURCH of England ; preparation for all exami- 
nations: good results; moderate fees.—Head- 
mistress, Miss Ellett. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


ARNSIDE, WESTMORLAND. 
YLWYN College for Boys. Principals, Mr. H. H. 
f\ Llewellyn, J.P. (founder), Major W. K. Innes, 
D.S.U., M.A. (Cantab.). 


“BARTON-ON-SEA, HANTS. 
REPARATORY; two vacancies at 20 guineas; 
individual attention: record of health and 
success.—W. H. Gunter, M.A, Cambridge. 


BELFAST. 
OYAL Academical Institution —Public School 
(600 boys) ;: advanced courses in Classics, English 
Subjects, Modern Languages, Mathematics, and 
Science —See Public Schools’ Year Book. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GARTH PLACE. 
School for Boys. Headmaster, 
A. B. Wauton, Scholar of Uppingham and Clare 
College, Cambridge. 
BLETCHLEY.—ELMERS SCHOOL. 
ile hour London ; open, bracing country ; central 
heating: grounds seven acres; fees from £20 
termly. Exams. Oxford Locals and London Matric. 


BRADFORD—TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


ee, degrees, including pharmacy, 
technical training in technological subjects 
(chemistry, dyeing, engineering, textiles)— Write 
Principal. 


BRIGG, LINCS._GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
OYS’ Boarding School ; sound modern education ; 
very healthy position; excellent table ; highly 
qualified staff; competent matron; moderate fees. 
—Apply Housemaster. 


BROMLEY (KENT).—CARN BREA. 
REPARATORY School; eleven miles from 
London ; modern buildings ; extensive playing- 
fields (eighteen acres) ; very healthy situation ; fees 

moderate.—Conrade L. Webb, M.A. (Cantab.). 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
ING EDWARD VI SCHOOL. Public School 
education and boarding conditions at moderate 
fees.—Apply Headmaster. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
AST Anglian School.—A highly successful Public 
-4 Boarding School for boys; moderate fees — 
Apply Headmaster. 


CAMBRIDGE.—PERSE SCHOOL. 
REPARES for Navy, Army and Universities; 
special methods of teaching languages.— Head- 
master, W. H. D. Rouse, Lit.D. 
CANFORD SCHOOL, NEAR WIMBORNE. 
PPLY to Headmaster for full information about 
scholarship examinations held in July. £100 
downwards. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, SURREY. 


| a School for Boys; situated on North 
Downs ; entrance and leaving scholarships.— 
Prospectus from Headmaster. 


CHESHAM.—BUCKS. 

Hill Country House, Chiltern Hills. 
) Home Preparatory School for fourteen boys 

who need individual coaching for common entrance 

to public schools; holiday tuition; entire charge 

if required. 


COLCHESTER.—ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ag = Foundation; large modern buildings and 
_ boarding accommodation; excellent labora- 
tories; swimming bath; wonderful health record. 
Fees very moderate.—Apply Headmaster. 


COLESHILL.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
OUND education in healthy county, North 
Warwickshire; moderate fees.— Apply Rev. 
Somerset Bateman. 


COLWYN BAY.—DINGLEWOOD. 
Yo. for Public Schools and Navy; 


boarders only.—For prospectus apply Head- 
master. 


CREDITON.—_QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL. 
| gee Public School ; very low fees ; modern 
boarding accommodation; good playing fields ; 
leaving scholarships. 
CUMBERLAND.-—ST. BEES SCHOOL. 
UBLIC School (all boarders). Valuable scho!ar- 
ships; mild, healthy climate; on sea; near 
lakes.—Apply Headmaster. 


DERBY.—THURLASTON GRANGE. 
RIVATE tuition for Universities ; large country 


house and grounds; staff of experts.—Rev. W. 
Dawes. 


DUMBARTON.—KEIL SCHOOL. 
nde situated; preparation for all 
professions; special engineering course; 
boarders only ; fee £60 per annum. 


DUNDEE.—ARNHALL COLLEGE. 
education. Boys for all 
examinations ; every home comfort ; ideal situa- 
tion.—Apply Principal. 


EASTBOURNE. 

rs School for Boys. Individual 
attention to health and education ; moderate 

inclusive fees; preparation for examinations. 

EASTBOURNE (NEAR). 

OPEDENE,” Willingdon.— Preparation for 
Universities, Army, &c.; splendid position; 
large grounds; laboratory; experienced tutors; 


successful record.—Prospectus on application P. J. 
Ellis, M.A., Oxon. 
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EASTBOURNE.—ST. CYPRIAN’S. 
eet ee oy School for Boys; near to sea and 
Downs; fine position ; southern aspect.—Apply 
Headmaster. 


EDINBURGH. 
DINBURGH Institution, Melville Street.—Junior 
and Senior Schools for boys from six to 
eighteen years ; scholarships for University; board- 
ing houses under Cambridge honours graduates ; 
first-class playing fields and sports masters. 


FALMOUTH.—BELMONT SCHOOL 
REPARATORY School, Boys; ideal climate: 
boys from abroad; excellent health record ; 
sound education; games; physical training; entire 

charge—Apply Headmaster, M.A. (Cantab.). 


FRINTON-ON-SEA.—VALLISCOURT. 
RIVATE coaching for all exams.; comfortable 
home; wireless; fecilities for golf, tennis; 
entire charge taken if desired.—P. J. Rust, M.A., 
Frinton-on-Sea, Biltmore, Esplanade. 


GREAT CHESTERFORD, NEAR CAMBRIDGE. 
RIVATE Coaching for Universities ; experienced 
tutors; successful record; ideal accommoda- 
tion ; correspondence courses.—Rev. R. Doble. 


GREAT MALVERN 
ILLSTONE Preparatory School; private swim- 
ming bath ; gymnasium ; playing field of seven 

acres ; rifle range. 
GUERNSEY.—ELIZABETH COLLEGE. 
ey School for Boys; many scholarships ; 

boys prepared for Navy, Army, Universities, 
etc.— Particulars Headmaster. 


HARROGATE.—NEW COLLEGE. 
RIVATE Boarding School on Public School lines ; 
recognised by Board of Education; large 
gymnasium just erected. 


HASTINGS.—UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
REPARATION for the Services and all profes- 
sions. Particularly adapted to the needs of 
boys who have failed in the common entrance 
examination. Fees £150 to £200 p.a. 


HAYWARDS HEATH.—ARDINGLY COLLEGE. 
JOODARD Foundation; inclusive fees, £75 to 
£90.—Apply Headmaster. 


HEREFORD.—CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
UBLIC School; Fees, £95; close scholarships to 
University O.T.C.; gymnasium; large playing 
fields.—_Apply Headmaster. 
HERTFORD.—BENGEO SCHOOL 
REPARATORY for Public Schools and Dart- 
mouth; one hour London; bracing climate; 
nine acres.—_Apply Headmaster. 


HOVE, BRIGHTON.—WADHAM HOUSE. 
REPARATORY for Public Schools and Navy; 

many successes: games; gym.; swimming ; 

excellent diet; special care regarding health 

matters.—Apply Headmaster. 

HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, NORFOLK. 

GLEBE HOUSE. for the Public 
Schools and Dartmouth R.N. College.—Head- 

master, H. C. Barber, M.A., 


Oxon. 


ILKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
N Yorkshire Moors; excellent staff and build- 
ings: swimming bath; good playing fields; 
moderate inclusive fees ; exceptionally equipped for 
boarders.—N. L. Frazer, Headmaster. 


INGATESTONE HOUSE SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
ECENTLY re-organized; individual attention; 
near London ; kindergarten branch just opened. 
—A. G. Mathew, M.A., F.R.C.O. 


KENDAL SCHOOL, WESTMORLAND. | 
A SCHOOL offering unique advantages to boys} 

entering professions or commerce. Record 
numbers.—Apply Headmaster. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
OUGHBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Founded 1495. Education on Public School 
lines at moderate cost. Leaving exhibitions to 
Universities. 


MARGATE COLLEGE.—KENT. 
Genes. Junior and Preparatory ; Engineering 
Section —Apply Bursar. 


MATLOCK.—RIBER CASTLE. 
REPARATORY for Public Schools and Navy; 
magnificent situation ; sound education; ex- 
cellent health record ; illustrated prospectus. 


MATLOCK. | 
HALL Preparatory School for} 
Boys; magnificent situation in own grounds; 

550 ft. ; home farm ; fees £150. 


MIDHURST.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
enlarged; modern accommodation 
for boarders; new laboratories. Tuition and 
boarding fees, £72 12s.—Apply Headmaster. 


MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
RADLEY Court —General education, combined 
with agriculture ; special care with backward 
or delicate boys ; riding, carpentering, etc. 


NEWPORT (MON.).—GWENT COLLEGE. 
OYS, 7 to 19. President, Viscount Tredegar. 
Grounds 14 acres; elevated position; southern 
aspect; ideal conditions; modern methods; excel- 
lent food; entire charge taken.—Prospectus. 


NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE, 
Adams Agricultural College — Resi- 
dential; private rooms; modern sanitation; 
farm: dairy; pigs; poultry; eourses thoroughly 
practical. 


NEWTON ABBOT.—NEWTON COLLEGE. 
OYS prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, R.N, 
Late Entry, Universities; chapel, swimming 
bath, gymnasium; O.T.C. 


ONGAR SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
OUNDED 1811 ; beautiful, healthy surroundings; 
300 acres private grounds; sound education; 
careful training ; graduate staff ; swimming bath; 
quite moderate fees. Prospectus, apply Principal. 
PARKSTONE, DORSET.—DANE COURT. 
REPARATORY Public Schools and Navy: ages 
7-14; equable climate; small classes; scholar- 
ships ; entire charge. 


PENMAENMAWR, CARNARVONSHIRE. 
ERTON HOUSE Preparatory Boarding School; 
healthy climate; excellent staff, premises, 
=. workshops ; large gymnasium ; electri¢ 
ight. 


PYRFORD, Nrar WOKING.—DANE COURT. 
REPARATORY School for Boys; modern train 
ing; specially built ; excellent gym.; country. 
—Apply Headmaster. 


PETERSFIELD.—CHURCHER’S COLLEGE. 
OARDING School for Boys. O.T.C.; nomination 
to military colleges; fine dormitories; fees, 
£70 to £80. Apply Headmaster. 


PUDSEY, Near LEEDS.—FULNECK SCHOOL, 
EALTHY open situation ; 559 feet up: classical 
and modern; small forms; good laboratories; 
miniature rifle shooting; driil_—Apply Headmaster. 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—RYDE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

OARDING and Day School for Boys. Sound 

modern Public School education. — Apply 
Headmaster. 


RAMSGATE.—DUDLEY HOUSE, 
Lape facing sea; home comforts ; Oxford locals} 
games; swimming; daily drill; moderate fees, 
—J. E. Riordan, L.C.P. 
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RHYL.—COLET HOUSE. 

pe ae. School for Boys. Healthy, brac- 
ing climate ; entire charge; specially built for 

purpose. —Apply Headmaster. 


THORPE BAY.—THORPE HALL SCHOOL. 
OYS prepared for Public Schools ; seaside ; home 
comforts; efficient up- to-date tuition : near 
London; playing fields. 


ROCHESTER.—KING’S SCHOOL. 
LD Public School. Fees £100; historic sur- 
roundings; unsurpassed health record; valuable 
scholarships (see P.S Y.B.). 


SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BC prepared for Army, Navy, Universities and 
Commerce. For prospectus and fuller details 
address Headmaster. 


SHREWSBURY.— KINGSLAND GRANGE. 
PPOSITE ‘Shrewsbury Schools.’ Preparatory 
for Navy Scholarship and entrance to all Public 
Schools.—Apply Headmaster. 


SHROPSHIRE.—WEM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 1650. 
OUND education; annual exhibition of £70 for 
three years to Universities ; healthy situation ; 
fees moderate.— Apply Headmaster. 


SOMERSET.—CHARD SCHOOL. 
OUNDED 1671. Fees, £75 p.a.; sons of the clergy, 
£51 p.a. Apply The Kev. the Headmaster. 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—KEYS SCHOOL. 
OUND education, religious and scientific; over- 
looking cliffs; entire charge if desired.— 
Principal, Dr Rollin. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
YOURSES in Arts, Science, Engineering, Com- 


) merce, Law: Music for University London 
Degrees —Calendar apply 


SOUTHWELL.— MINSTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ig Century Collegiate Church Foundation ; 

sound liberal education; moderate fees.— 
Apply Headmaster. 


TOTNES, DEVON. 
ING EDWARD VI GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Boys; sound 
education ; games; scholarships ; moderate fees. 


TRURO.—TRURO COLLEGE. 


A Public Boarding School for boys ; on the Cornish 
Riviera ; moderate fees. —Apply Headmaster. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (NEAR). 


_—_—— Boarshead.—Boarders only ; ages 7-14 ; 
splendid air; beautiful oars: inclusive fees. 
—Head master, R. ‘D. Jebb, M. 


WAKEFIELD SCHOOL, YORKS. 
University opportunities ; 
position; extensive grounds ; 
ment; 
master. 


healthy 
junior depart- 
very moderate inclusive fees. —Apply Head- 


WALLASEY, , CHESHIRE... ELLERAY. 
ee: Navy, Public Schools; scholar- 

thips, games, physical training, individual 
attention; sea air; vacancies boarders; terms 
moderate. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 
UBLIC School; four houses; Oxford and Cam- 
bridge graduates; classical and modern sides ; 
recognized by Army Council; O.T.C.; swimming, 
gymnasium, riding, etc.; strong engineering side 
with workshops, and science school; agricultural 
side for intending colonists; fees, £72-85 per annum ; 
entrance scholarships in ‘July "Apply Secretary, 
Wellington School, Somerset. 


WESTERHAM, KENT.—PILGRIMS. 


REPARATORY; healthy, bracing; 30 acres.— 
Headmaster, R. Nettell, M.A., late R.N.C. 
Osborne and Dartmouth. 


STAMFORD.—STAMFORD SCHOOL. 
UBLIC School, with moderate fees. For par- 
ticulars see ‘‘ Public Schools Year Book,” or 
apply Headmaster. 


SUFFOLK.—WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
Century Foundation; Public 
School education; senior and junior boarding 
houses; moderate fees: good scholarships. 


SUSSEX.—HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE. 
NCLUSIVE fee, £42 per term ; sons of clergy, £30; 
only compulsory extras, books ; external exami- 
nations —Full particulars P.S.Y.B.. or from Head- 
master. 


SUSSEX. —LANCING. COLLEGE. 
HOREHAM - BY-SEA.—Inclusive fee, £56 per 
term; scholarship examination in June.— 
Apply Headmaster. 


TAPLOW SCHOOL, BUCKS. 
OYS. Modern premises; 30 acres; swimming 
bath; gymnasium; Cambridge locals; four 
good meals daily; entire charge ; 72 guineas yearly. 
—N. Hargreaves, M.A. 


TAUNTON. —TAUNTON SCHOOL 
wen School for Boys. New science buildings 
recently completed; special facilities for study 
of chemistry, physics, botany, zoology ; boys pre- 
pared for 1st M.B. examinations ; open scholarships, 
etc.; holiday home on Devon coast for boys whose 
parents are absoad. —Apply Headmaster. 


TETTENHALL. 
ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFS.—A Public 
School in high and healthy situation; small 
classes and moderate fees ; preparatory department 
attached ; full charge of boys from abroad.--Apply 
to Headmaster. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. —CLARENCE SCHOOL. 

REPARATORY.—Two valuable close scholarships 

annually for Canford School.—Prospectus apply 
Principal Agents or Headmaster. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
OLVERLEY School, near Kidderminster; inex- 
pensive owing to’ large endowment; annual 
exhibitions of £100 to Universities—Apply Head- 
master. 


WORTHING. 
TEYNE School, Broadwater Hall,—Preparatory ; 
excellent playing fields; scholarships obtained 
at public schools; mod fees.—-Apply Headmaster. 


YORK.—ST. PETER’'S SCHOOL. 
Scholarships and Exhibitions re- 
ducing fees to £60; examination held May.— 
For particulars, apply Bursar. 


YORKS.—POCKLINGTON SCHOOL. 
} ai er Scholarships annually in June. £30- 
Annual school fees, £75—P. C. Sands, 
M.A., Headmaster. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


ASHBURTON. 
RAMMAR School (Co-educational). Sound mod- 
ern training; Dartmoor air: accommodation 
100 boarders; three school houses; board, tuition, 
books, from 15 guineas —Apply, Headmaster. 
CARSHALTON. _ELSTREE SCHOOL. 

[ype es and Day School; good preparatory 
education ; moderate fees ; entire charge taken 

if desired. 


TEWKESBURY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
RAMMAR School. — Sound education; good 
JT accommodation for boarders; inclusive fees 
£21 per term.—Apply Headmaster. 


GREAT MISSENDEN. 
HE GARDEN SCHOOL, BALLINGER. Girls 
and little Boys. Discovery and training of 
individual gifts for service. 
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HARPENDEN.—ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL. 
UBLIC School for boys and girls (boarders), 
8-19; with Montessori Hostel (2}-8 years) ; 
increased accommodation to be provided ; boarders 
sleeping only at home received on special terms ; 
houses available near school.—_Apply Chairman, Dr. 
e-aee or Rev. Cecil Grant,headmaster, member 


HORSHAM. 
Preparatory School.—_Home School 
for Girls and Little Boys; entire meme if 
desired; seaside holidays arranged; excellent 
colonial references ; fully qualified staff. 


LYMINSTER, LITTLEHAMPTON. 
ROOKLAWN.—Happy home school for children 
of gentlemen; near sea, Downs; entire charge. 


OXFORD. 
ao LAR Gypsy School. Co-educational Home 
School ; new ideals, and open-air life, combined 
with preparation for University. 


PETERSFIELD. 
HITE House Home School. Children from two 
years’ old ; entire charge, including holidays. 
Apply Mrs. Ronald Biggs. 


Near RHYL, NORTH WALES. 
OWTHER College. Beautiful castle in park of 
400 acres: excellent examination results: large 
staff of graduates and specialists; exceptional 
games facilities, swimming bath; own horses; 

domestic science.—Particulars, Principal. 


ADIES’ Secretarial College. High-class Secre- 
tarial Boarding College; guaranteed appoint- 
ments ; highest successes in Europe; first, second 
and third positions in European contests. Fees, 
£30 per term. 


SOUTHSEA. 

BBOTT’S “New-Era” College Institute ; com- 

merce ; language ; journalism ; research library ; 

Encyclopedias Britannica; universal; unique op- 
portunity. Phone Portsmouth 4772. 


WEYMOUTH.—WESTBOURNE SCHOOL. 


GCS and little boys; real bome care; modern 
methods of education under graduated and 
trained mistresses. Kindergarten; gymnasium ; 
sea-bathing. Terms moderate. 


AGRICULTURE 


CIRENCESTER. 


Agricultural College—One year and two 
year courses of instruction in commercial 
farming and estate management. 


MUNDFORD, NORFOLK, 
USTRALIAN FARMS TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Lynford Hall; with two farms and one 
thousand acres of land ; fully staifed and equipped 
to prepare Public School boys with capital to 
migrate to Australia. 


NEWTON ABBOT, DEVON. 
EALE-HAYNE Agricultural College; model 
_ farm; 350 acres; training for farming or ap- 
pointments at home or in the Colonies. 


AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINEERING 


LEYLAND MOTORS, LIMITED. 
Apprenticeship Courses.—For 
ticulars apply to the Warden, Dr. H 


par- 
Haworth, Wellington House, Leyland, Lancashire. 


DANCING & DRAMATIC ART 


LONDON, 8.W.1. 


LEC MACKENZIE'S School of Modern Ballroom|g © 
Dancing. Lessons daily 10-7. St. James’g 
Palace Hotel, Bury Street, S.W.1. Regent 5500. ¥ 
LONDON. 

UTH FRENCH School of Dancing, 24, Baker HA’ 
Street, W. Thorough training in all branches 

of dancing as teachers or for stage ; latest ballroom 1 ’ 
taught only 


BRISTOL. 
EST OF ENGLAND Academy of Dancing and 
Physical Training, Lansdown Road, Clifton, 
Principais: Miss Eileen Heaven (M.A.O.D.); Captain 
Gunnar Carlson (G.D. Stockholm). All branches 
taken; students trained. Telephone 4788. 


CHELTENHAM. 
J ged Academy.—Dramatic art and dancing ; all 


finishing subjects taught by experienced teachers, 
—Prospectus : Madame Ethel Irving. 


MANCHESTER. 

HE MADGE ATKINSON School of Natural 
Movement and Dancing. For particulars 
apply the Secretary, 259, Deansgate, Manchester. 


DEAFNESS & IMPERFECT 
SPEECH 
H & E. J. MIALL, A.L.C.M., stammering tutors 
e} . to Eton, etc.,and Government schools. Private 
pupils at 8, Ked Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 1. 


WATFORD.—HERTS. 

INGFIELD House, Oxhey.— Deaf children re- 

ceived for full education (by means of speech 

and upecenieg) in private residential school.— Apply 
Principal. Phone: Watford 1. 


MUSIC 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, E.C.4. 


OMPLETE musical education. Prospectus free 
to general public —Write Secretary. 


NAUTICAL TRAINING 


GREENHITHE. 
H M.S. Worcester ’’ Nautical College.—Splendid 
e sea training for boys becoming officers in the 
Merchant Service, R.N. and R.N.R. Established 60 
ears —Apply Secretary, T.N.N.T.C., 72, Mark Lane, 
ondon, E.C.3. 


PANGBOURNE.—NAUTICAL COLLEGE. 


ROCKFERRY, BIRKENHEAD. 

( YADET Ship ‘“‘ Conway,” river Mersey; for training 

J cadets for merchant service ; nominations to 

Royal Naval Cadetships and Royal Naval Reserve.— 
For prospectus apply Captain, H.M.S. ‘‘ Conway.” 


tion : 
air life 


VETERINARY SCIENCE 


GLASGOW.—VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


r= leading to diploma of M.R.C.V.S.—Intend- 
ing students should apply for prospectus and 
full particulars. 


| 
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special training for sea services. Ap- 
proved by Admiralty and Board of Trade.— 
i =~ Apply Devitt & Moore, 84 Leadenhall Street, London, 
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CONTINENTAL 


BRUSSELS. 
RENCH institution, ‘“ Majolica”; finishing 
education.— Mademoiselle Marg. Vriens, 37 
Avenue des Courses, Bois de la Cambre. 


FRANCE. 


HATEAU BOULAINS, Valence, 8. et M.; 45 miles 
Paris ; 12 miles Fontainebleau ; all games ; open 
only ex-public school men. 


FRANCE.—LA GUEROULDE (EURE). 


{ COLE d’Agriculture des Roches. Up-to-date 

Agricultural College; 180 acres under cultiva- 

woah a theoretical and practical work ; sports; open- 
air life. 


PARIS. 
a GUI Finishing School for Girls; 
4 thoroughly taught; art; riding; 
Countess 38 rue 


French 
comfort.— 
Yvette. 


RIVIERA.—THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


OYS and Girls.—L. McA. Westall, M A. ( Cantab.) 
—Antibes, AM. 


ITALY.—THE ALASSIO ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


Gr and Boys. Graduate Masters, Mistresses. 
Preparation, Matriculation, Common Entrance, 
etc.; tennis (professional coach) ; netball ; 


ming. Boys’ separate house. 


swim- 


ST. JEAN DE LUZ.—LA SOLEDAD. 


REPARATION for Common Entrance Examina- 
tion for boys from eight to thirteen years old.— 
Apply the Principal. 


ST. JEAN DE LUZ 
OLMERS Girls’ Boarding School — Thorough 
French and English education; English games 
mistress; English matron ; large playing fields. 


SWITZERLAND. 
NSTITUTION DES ESSARTS.—High-class Girls’ 
French Boarding School.— Chateau de la Veraye, 
Montreux-Territet. 


GENEVA.—‘‘ BELMONT.” 
IRST-CLASS Finishing School ; French ;German ; 
Eurhythmics; family life; winter sports ; best 
references.— Apply Madame Mercier. 


Nothing in the monthlies competes for completeness and up-to-date-ness 
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LONDON 


AILEY’S HOTEL, London, 8.W. 7. — Tel. 
Bailey's Hotel, London. Phone Kensington 3560. 


i 


GARDENS HOTEL, Kensington.— 
Tel. Western 3653-4; 10 minutes from Piccadilly. 
Trust Houses Limited. 


OLTON MANSIONS HOTEL. — 10) rooms; 
licensed ; 34 to 5 gns. week, incl.; bed, bkfst., 
bath, 8/6; per day, 13/5; comfort, luxury at ex. 
ceptional prices; near Earl's Court Station; con- 
venient for all parts. 


ONNINGTON HOTEL. Southampton Kow, W.C.1. 
—Room, breakfast, 8/6. Telegrams: Bonning- 
ton Hotel, London. 


HARING CROSS HOTEL.—Cantral but quiet; 
mod. tar. Tele. Banqueting, Westrand, London. 


ORA HOTEL.—Upper Woburn Plave, W.C.1— 
Room, breakfast, 8/6. Telegrams: Aquacora, 
London. 


Pag HOTEL, adj. Euston Station and Tube 
Railway.—Tel. Bestotel, Norwest, London. 


REAT EASTERN HOTEL, Liverpool Street, 
E.C.2 (owned and managed by L.N.ER.) 
central for business or pleasure. Tel. Eastbolt heii 
London. 


ANS CRESCENT HOTEL, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
—Comfortable ; commodious ; convenient ; all 
modern appointments; orchestra ; wedding recep- 
tions: social functions; moderate charges. Tel. 
3421 Sloane. 


OTEL REMBRANDT, 8.W.7, South Kensing- 

ton; first-class; most up- to-date ; running 

hot and cold water, and public telephones every 

bedroom; accommodation for weddings, private 
functions, dances. Kensington 8100. 


OTEL STUART (Richmond Hill).—Facing 

famous view; dancing; billiards; bridge; ex- 
cellent cuisine ; 150 rooms; extremely moderate 
inclusive terms. 


YDE PARK, 50, Queen's Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate, W.2.—Quiet house ; suit professional men, 
students ; close Paddington tubes, buses. 


MPERIAL HOTELS, Russell Square (9 hotels) ; 4 
3,500 rooms; with bath, breakfast and service, 
from 7/9. 


RESTAURANT, Jermyn Street, Piccadilly ; 
suet luncheons and dinners. Phone Gerrard 


HOTEL.-— First-class temperance; 
Hart Street, near British Museum; Room, 
Breakfast and Attendance from 8/6 per night. 


J ANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, W.1; first- 
class family hotel ; moderate tariff. 


ONDON.—Almond’s Hotel, Clifford Street, Bond 
Street, W. 1—High-class family hotel in the 
heart of London ; large and small suites with bath; 
excellent cuisine and wines. 


ONDON—-Cadogan Hotel, Sloane Street, S.W. 
Bijou hotel of the highest order ; best part of 
Belgravia ; suites of rooms with private bathrooms ; 
latest comforts ; ; excellent French cuisine. — E. 
Boudry, manager. Tel. Kens. 2760 
ONDON, Kensington.—De Vere Hotel, opposite 


Kensington Palace Gardens.—Idcal residential 
hotel. 


eo HOTEL, 32, Westbourne Terrace, W. 2.— 

74 bedrooms, running water, gas fires ; 8 recep- 
tion rooms. Terms from 34 guineas per week in- 
clusive. Paddington 4556. 


OORE’S HOTEL, 15, Granville Place, Marble 
Arch, W.1.— Comfortable ; moderate terms. 


HOTEL, Portman W. 1.—En 
pension from 33 guineas ; gas fires 


UEEN’S COURT HOTEL, 25 and 27, Earl's Court 
Square, South Kensington. —Terms from three 
guineas per week en pension ; per day from 10/6; lift. 
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UBENS HOTEL, near Victoria Station —Steam 
heated and running water every room. 


ANTA BARBARA, 32 Lancaster Gate.—Select 

private hotel ; terms from three guineas; gas 

fires in all bedrooms; beg aaa situated near 
Kensington Gardens. Padd. 1 


OUTH KENSINGTON.—Miller’s Residntl. Hotel, 
20 & 22, Earl’s Court Square, 8.W.5; comfortable; 
moderate. 
OUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL, London, 8.W. 7; 
Tel. Skenotel, London. Phone Kensington 9330, 


STAFFORD—St James's, S.V The 


James's, S.W.1. 
hotel of distinction ; telephone in every room. 


EDDINGTON.—Clarence Family and Residential 
Hotel; extensive grounds; bowls; garage; 
moderate terms. 


HOTEL.—First-class temperance 
opposite British Museum ; Koom, Breakfast and 
attendance from 8,6. 


ELBECK PALACE. “HOTEL, ‘Welbeck Street, 
London, W.—200 rooms; enclosed suites; 
splendid public rooms ; spring floor ballroom ; the 
most comfortable hotel in the West End ; first- 
class cuisine. Telephone 6464 Mayfair. Telegrams 
‘* Welbepa, London.” 

CENTRAL HOTEL, Southampton Row, 
W.C.1; first-class temperance ; room, service 

and breakfast from 8s. 6d. : dinner, 4s. 


COUNTRY 


BERDEEN.—Grand Hotel; excellent cuisine, 
wines, and cigars ; orchestra ; dancing; garage 
adjoining. 


BERDOVEY.—Tre Feddian Hotel ; 
family and golfing hotel; phone 13 


BINGDON.— Lion Hotel; RAC. and A.A.; 

acknowledged premier hotel for comfort, 

cuisine and fine wines; every convenience; fine 
garage; Phone 35. Resident proprietor. 


BINGDON-ON-THAMES,—Queen’s Hotel; A.A., 

R.A.C.; leading family and residential in dis- 

trict; garage ; river station 2 minutes ; nearest hotel 

for Radley College; phone 54; motor bus leaves 
front hotel for Oxford ourly. 


LDEBURGH. —Jay *s Hotel ; facing sea ; moderate 
terms. 8. Jay, roprietress. 


‘\ MBLESIDE.— —Glenrothay Private Hotel ; over- 

lookiug Rydal Water; electric light; recom- 

mended AA. & R.A.C. Tel. Ambleside 43. Pro- 
prietor, 8. E. Bevan. 


MBLESIDE.—The Hill Top Hotel; beautiful 
situation ; centre of lake district ; garage. 


first - class 


AMBLESIDE. —Wateredge Hotel, Waterhead ; in 
own grounds, with lawn to edge of lake ; garage 
attached.—Tyson, proprietor. 


NGMERING-ON-SEA, Sussex, — Willow Hayne 
Hotel for warmth, sunshine, comfort, cuisine, 
Phone 38 Rustington. 


RBROATH.— White Hart Hotel; first-class well- 
known hostelry. A. Smith, Proprietor. 


RUNDEL.—Norfolk Hotel; 
studied ; ideal centre for West Sussex. Phone 45. 


SCOT.—The Berystede Hotel ; most comfortable 
JA and homelike; beautiful grounds. Apply 
Manager. 


YR.—Station Hotel; near sea; seen for 
Burns’ cottage ; electric light ; lift. 
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LACKPOOL.—Palatine Hotel; first-class family 
and commercial ; facing sea; opposite Central 
Station. Apply illus. tariff. P. A. Spencer, Manager. j 
RS a Queen’s Hydro Hotel (fully licned.) 
South Promenade: garage; excellent cuisine; : 
central heating ; lifts, etc.; near golf. : 
LAIR ATHOLL.—Atholl Arms Hotel; first-class 4 
family hotel. 
BS OF GARTEN HOTEL, Strathspey. 1700 ft. : 
above sea-level; dry, bracing; tennis: golf; garage. 
Steam ALLATER.—Invercauld Arms Hotel; Principal ODMIN.—Royal Hotel : golf ; salmon and trout 3 
and only licensed. Proprietor,John A.Robertson. fishing; billiards ; garage ; electric light. r 
Select ALLOCH.—Tullichewan Hotel; most ——_ OGNOR —Ascot Boarding House ; minute sea and : 
3; gas centre for Loch Lomond and Trossachs; fishing; Catholic Church ; good table ; personal super- : 
near J golf. vision. i 
ANBURY.—White Lion Hotel; R.A.C.; A.A.; io Hotel, facing sea: for : 
garage; golf links. T. A. Page, Proprietor. 
"] PANGOR.— British Hotel; first-class family and OGNOR—The Royal Hotel ; finest position on sea ; 
W.T: commercial.—Proprietress, M. K. Lang. hote golt, 
a 9330, ARNSTAPLE.— Imperial Hotel. Tel. 100; best | Sennis. pavilion gardens; famous sands; Tel. 16; 
The centre for North Devon. Trust Houses Limited. | Telegrams, “ Royal, Bognor. si 
90m. DARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Imperial Family Com- Norfolk Hotel; leading hotel ; 
ential mercial; 40 rooms; nearest Vickers’ Works: unequalled for position, comfort. cuisine ; : 
rage; § Tel. 87. Apply Manager. overlooking sea and own grounds; central heating. ~ j 
ATH.—Christopher Hotel, op. Guildhall & Abbey; OURNEMOUTH.—Alexandra Private Hotel, 
‘ance Mod. tariff. The Misses Robinson,Manageresses, Bath Road; highly recommended; inclusive  g2¢ 
stand terms ; illustrated tariff. > 
ATH.—Empire Hotel; Appointed R.A.C. and — 
— A.A. Tel. Empire, Bath. OURNEMOUTH.— Bourne Hall Hotel en class £%§ 
street, family residential at a moderate tariff. 
uites : ATH.—Francis’ Hotels, Queen Square & Bennett : 
1; the Street; two high-class residential hotels. gee The Braemar Royal, West Sf 
first = Southbourne. Tel. 111 Southbourne ; Telegram, 
ee Grand Pump Room Hotel; com. with Cor- “ Welfare,” Bournemouth. 
prang poration baths ; lifts. Tele. ‘‘ Pumpotel Bath.” YY 
Connaught Court Hotel ; good 
Row, ATH.—Pulteney Hotel; south aspect; combines position West Cliff; three minutes from Pier, ge 
srvice artistic refinement with homely comfort. Clift, and Winter Gardens heated throughout gas 
res in all rooms ; billiards: garage. Telephone 
own grounds of nine acres ; 1944; telegrams, “Sievers, Bournemouth.” 
- | Dalkeith Hotel; centrall 
iisine, in Lakeland: excellent centre; photographer's = application. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel ; lift; gas fires; 
EDFORD. — Bridge Hotel; best equipped ; con- excellent cuisine; ideal winter residence. In- 
class venient Bedford School; running water in clusive terms from 4 gns. Write for tariff. 
ee OURNEMOUTH.—Grand Hotel; facing sea; ac- 
A.A. ; EN RHYDDING.—Hydro Hotel, Yorks; first- commodation 400 visitors ; first-class orchestra ; 
— class; own links free. Apply Manager tariff. magnificent ballroom. 
ETTWS-Y-COED.—Gwydyr Hotel; saimon and OURNEMOUTH HYDRO, overlooking bay and 
trout fishing ; tennis courts, croquet close by. n pines; with 
well-equippe ro baths ; massage, thermal, an 
n dis: | PETTWS-Y COED Royal Oak Hotel ; beautifully | Plombiére’ treatment adininistered by. trained 
hotel tituated ; extensive grounds; good garage; | attendants under medical supervision ; lift; terms 
eaves convenient centre moderate. Phone 341, Hydro Bournemouth.” 
ETTWS-Y-COED, N. Wales.—The WATERLOO | POURNEMOUTH —Imperial Hotel ; English home 
lerate known comforts without ‘Dstentation : first class ; 
ween London and Holyhead; fishing; shooting; : ‘ 
100 Acre Home Farm. N. Ashley, Manager. dh 
com- EXHILL-ON-SEA.— Beach Haven Hotel ; R.AC.; the 
tum + Tad private and residential; central; liberal cuisine; 
Pro- most central position; highly recom. Tele. 483. terms moderate. 
— EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Granville Hotel; most con- << 
atiful veniently situated; luxurious surroundings OURNEMOUTH—The Royal Exeter Hotel is 
combined with comfort. well known as the most comfortable and 
moderate first-class hotel in Bournemouth ; expert 
d; in EXHILL-ON-SEA.--Normanhurst Hotel; facing | Management; unrivalled cuisine. Telegrams: 
arage south ; eee froat; gas in bedrooms; lift; | Excellent, Bournemouth”; Tel. 2274; Garage, etc. 
recognised as the most comfortable, warmest and 
isine. IRCHINGION-ON-SEA, THANET.—Beresford 
Hotel; “Ideal Hotel in Ideal Situation”; Hotel, 
“Garden of Eden on the Kentish Cliffs.”—Geo. HH La. gol acing south; overlooking 
well- Sims. water. Seaweed, Radiant Heat Baths; | 4. 4&w, Fropr. 
assage; Golf; Tennis (hard courts); under 2 brs. OURNEMOUTH.—Weston Hall H ‘ : 
otel ; 100 rooms; 
7. London Meni ; fully licensed. Phone 101. " 3 acres; private grounds sea front. : 
ne 40. IRCHINGTON.—Bungalow Hotel. Tel. 37; hard wir 
; OURNEMOUTH —Wimbledon Hall Private 
able and grass tennis courts. Trust Houses Limited. Hotel; mod. terms; own farm ; tariff. Tel. 886. 
pply IRMINGHAM.- Queen’s Hotel : the best equi i 
OW, DEVON.—White Hart Hotel; hospitable 
1 - old-fashioned Inn, with modern comforts; 
| for LACKPOOL. — Hotel Metropole: appointed genuine spot for peaceful holiday with idle fancies; 
RA.C.and A.A. Tel. Metropole, Blackpool. excellent cooking ; forget cares here. 
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ae OF ALLAN, Stirling.—Allan Water 
Hotel; an ideal stopping-place for motorists 
en route to the Highlands; garage 24 cars; grounds 
four acres. 


RIGHTON — Albemarle Hotel; opposite Palace 
Pier and Aquarium ; comfortable surroundings ; 
moderate charges. 


RIGHTON.—The Berkeley; finest position on 
front; from 4 guineas. Phone 5137. 


RIGHTON.- Ideal Boarding Establishment, 16 
& 17, Norfolk Terrace. ‘l'ariff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Massingham. 


RIGHTON.—The King’s Hotel; centre of best 
part; entirely reconstructed, enlarged; hot and 
cold water all bedrooms; electric fires ; every modern 
convenience ; night porter ; carefully selected wines ; 
competent French chef; central heating throughout. 


RIGHTON.—Kingsclitf Mansion, private hotel, 84 
Marine Parade ; magnificent sea view. Mr. and 
Mrs. Banks. 


RIGHTON.—The Old Ship Hotel; midway be- 

tween the two piers; passenger lift; new 

lounge; own large garage adjoins. Terms from 
£5 15s. 6d. weekly. 


RIGHTON.—Royal Crescent Hotel, Kemp Town ; 
within few minutes famous South Downs. 


RISTOL (Clifton)—Grand Spa Hotel; near 

Suspension Bridge; redecorated 1925; warm 

rooms ; first-class catering and service; lift; mag- 
nificent ballroom ; billiards; golf ; fully licensed. 


= 
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ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; suites with baths; hair- 
dressing depart.; billiard room (5 tab.) ; garage. 


ARDIFF.—Koyal Hotel; close G.W.R. Station 
and chief shops; first-class; 2 lounges ; tele 
hone and hot and cold water in every bedroom; 
ifte ; central heating ; grill-room entered from hall, 


((ARLISLE —County Station Hotel; adjoins 
station : first-class; garage. Morton Chance, Mgr, 


ARNOUSTIE. The Bruce Hotel; on the golf 
links; facing the sea. J. M. Hendry, Proprietress, 


C STLEROCK, “County Londonderry ; beautiful 
Northern Ireland; seaside golfing resort on 
rolling Atlantic. 


HATHAM. — Sun Hotel; leading naval, mili- 
tary, and commercial hotel; A.A. and R.A. 
(appointed). 
HELTENHAM.—Queen’s Hotel; leading hotel; 
facing promenades ; ideal for motorists; excel- 
lent garage. 


ROADSTAIRS.—Cobo Private Hotel; combining 
hotel frdm. with home refinements; resid. Prop. 


HESTER.—Grosvenor Hotel; first class; near 
Cathedral and City Walls: garage adjoining. 


Worcs.—Lygon Arms; sixteenth- 
century inn ; beautifully furnished ; all modern 
conveniences. 


ROMLEY, Kent.—Bromley Hill Court Residential 
Club ; easy access London ; terms moderate. 


UDE. — Falcon Hotel; phone 5; family: own 
farm produce; free golf links. 


USHEY HALL HOTEL, ‘Herts; appointed 
R.AC.and A.A. Tel. Welcome, Watford. 


) UXTON.—The Buckingham Boarding Establish- 
ment; garage; Tel. 439; terms mod. Propr. 


Marshall. 
UXTON.— Buxton Hydro Hotel; 2€0 rooms; 
finest position; orchestra; dancing. Tel. 


**Comfortable.”’ 


UXTON.— George Hotel ; first-class : near baths ; 
overlooking Gardens ; terms moderate ; licensed, 


UXTON.—Grove ‘Hotel ; A.A.; open central posi- 
tion ; overlooking Baths and Pump Koom. 


UXTON.— Palace Hotel 
every modern 
tariff. 


UXTON Sandringham Hotel; pension ; Broad 
Walk; no hills; nodust; heated. Mrs. Ste wart, pr. 


finest and foremost ; 
requirement with moderate 


> 


AISTER-ON-SEA.— Manor House Hotel; open 
all the year ; golf, tennis ; garage, 


AMBRIDGE. — Bull Hotel; principal and old- 
established; adjoining King’s and principal 
Colleges; under Royal patronage. Apply soe. 


(‘AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel ; hot and cold 
water ; riverside garden; central; secluded. 


Arms Hotel; premier 
hotel; fine cuisine and accommodation; large 
garage. 


AMPBELTOWN.—White Hart Hotel; highly 

recommended ; RA.C.,§.A.C., A.A. ; golf, tennis ; 

good roads; excellent table. Phone 5. Thomas 
Mair, proprietor. 


IRENCESTER — King's Head Hotel, RAC.; 

A A.*** Excellent cuisine; moderate terms; 

accommodation for 30 cars. Free Golf on the 
Cirencester Golf Links to visitors. Phone 55. 


LACTON - ON -SEA.— Beaumont Hall Hotel; 
RK.A.C.; facing sea, south, with own sports 
grounds of 3 acres; tennis, bowls, croquet, dancing, 
free to all guests; garage; orchestra; excellent 
cuisine ; billiards ; nearest golf links. 
LACTON-ON-SEA.—Wheatcroft Private Hotel, 
Pier Avenue; exc. cuisine; terms mod.; tariff; 
res. prop. SSS 
\LEVEDON.—Stancliff Boarding Establishment; 
C overlooking sea; nr.pier and golf links; propras. 
((oBHAM (Surrey).—White Lion; restaurant and 
residential resort ; readily reached road or ri 


OLWYN BAY.—Pwilycrochan Hotel ; first-clase; 
large grounds; lift; garage. Tel. 13. 


OLWYN BAY.—Rbos Abbey Hotel; finest 
position; facing sea; lovely gardens; tennis, 
boating, fishing: ballroom, spring floor; orchestra; 
ground floor suites; private bathrooms. Phone 198, 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel; historic walled town; 
most central for motcring in Snowdunia; 
yachting; sea-fishing; golf; garage. Tel. 13, 


Hotel Imperial; first-class family and 
business ; omnibus meets all main line traing 
and steamers. Phone 139. 

OWES.—Gloster Hotel; first-class; beautifully 
situated: excel cuisine and wines ; apply Propr. 


REWE.— Crewe Arms Hotel; adjoining Crewe 
Station ; moderate tariff. 
RIEFF.— Drummond Arms Hotel ; on the Great 
North Road to the Scottish Highlands; nine 
miles from Gleneagles golf courses ; renowned for 
cuisine, service, and comfort; garage adjoining. 
Telegrams, Premier, Crieff. Bruce W. Kelly, Propr. 


electrical; garage; tennis; golf. Tel. 174 Crieff, 


ROMER, East Runton.— Clifden Private Hotel; 
facing sea; near golf and tennis. Telephone: 


Cromer 67. Proprietress, Mrs. A. J. Greenhill 


ANTERBURY. County Hotel: the leading and 
most modern hotel ; private suites. 


ROWBOROUGH.—Crest Hotel; first-class: ideal 
holiday resort; mod. terms. hone 94. 
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ALRY, Kirkcudbrightshire, Southern Highlands. 
—Lochinvar Hotel; most comfortable; elec- 
tric light. Telephone 10. 
ALWHINNIE.—Loch Ericht Hotel ; fishing and 
boats free; only licensed hotel. 


DABzMooR —Moor Park Hotel, Chagford ; most 
comfortable; best touring centre; moderate 
terms. 


ra House Hotel: finest position on 
sea-front. Illustrated tariff free. 


Dp" Clarendon Hotel; direct opposite pier ; en 
pension, 4 gs.; 16s. 6d per day. 
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ASTBOURNE(SeaFront).—Angle's private hotel; 

100 bedrooms; billiards and dance rooms. 

ee proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Taylor. 
one 311. 7 


Private Hotel; first 
house from sea; close to Devonshire Park; 
central heating; mod. Tel 847. J. Wake, proptrss. 


ny ASTBOURNE.—Grand Hotel; facing sea ; accom. 
for about 400 visitors ; first-class orchestra. 
ASTBOU RNE.—Haddon Hall Hotel ; overlooking 
sea; accommodation 130 guests; gas fires; 
central heating: moderate. 


r ASTBOURNE.— Howard House Hotel; few yards 
sea, Devonshire Park, theatre. Tel. 846. 


r ASTBOUKNE.—Imperial Hotel; gas fires; hot 
and cold water basins; car to three golf 
courses, 6d. each way ; special terms for families. 


| Salisbury Hotel ; exquisitely ap- 
pointed . finest position ; ex. ; English 
meat : moderate tariff. 


DINBURGH.- Caledonian Station Hotel; most 
comfortable in Scotland. Telegrams “Luxury.” 


Yee Hotel ; first-class; licensed: re- 
decorated, refurnished throughout. Phone 
Deal 9. 
ERBY.—Royal Hotel; family and com.; head- 
quarters for motorists. A. O. Fuller, Propr. 


EVONPORT.-— Royal ; the Naval and Military res. 
hotel. Proprietors : Harrison's Hotels, Ltd. 


] OUGLAS, I O.M.—Modwena Private Hotel ; best 
position ; sea front ; 45 good bedrooms; terms, 
12s. 6d. per day. Jos. Garside, 


OUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN.—Peveril Hotel; on 
landing pier; terms moderate. 


OVER.— Grand Hotel ; finest position ; near sea 
front ; illustrated tariff free. 


OVERCOURT BAY.—Alexandra Hotel; facing 
sea and south ; golf; tennis ; moderate terms. 


OVEKCOURT BAY.—Cliff Hotel; first-cl. fam. 
and tourist ; unique pos.—facing sea; billiards 
(two tables); elec. light; garage. Tel. Harwich 49. 
Chas Beresford, Resident Proprietor. 
ROIT WICH.—Norbury House; beautiful grnds. ; 
near baths ; everything supremely comfortable. 


ROITWICH.—St. Andrew’s House: best situa- 
tion; Vi-beds; running water ; electric light. 
ROITWICH SPA.—Worcestershire Brine Baths 
Hotel ; 150 rooms; A.A.; R.A.C.; dining-room and 
a enlarged; electric light; orchestra; 18-hole 
golf ‘ass tennis courts; ‘‘ Re- 


inks; new hard and 
view ” tariff from H. A. Culley, Manager. 


per —Jury's Hotel, College Green : most cen- 

tral; hot and cold water and telephone every 
bedroom ; lift to all floors; restaurant : grill room; 
coffee room. Tele.“ Jury's Diblin.”” Phone 45511. 


] UBLIN.— Shelbourne Hotel; the premier hotel ; 

facing Stephens Green Park: suites with 
private baths and hot and cold running water : 
moderate charges: choicest cuisine and wines: 
electric elevators. For tariff and guide write the 
Manager. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian Hotel; the leading 
first-class hotel. Tele. ‘‘ Hibernian, Dublin.” 


ULVERTON.—Carnarvon Arms; 5 miles re- 
served trout fishing free; wild stag and fox 
hunting: billiards: home farm fare. 


(Borders of Somerset and Devon).— 

Lion Hotel; country home with plentiful 
country fare; hunting, fishing, shooting: charming 
motoring centre ; Exmoor and Devon coasts ; highly 
recommended.—Lionel V. Popkiss, Capt., proprietor. 


SS Hotel; convenient for tour- 
ists and business men ; electric light; lift. 


UNBLANE.—Stirling Arms Hotel; first class; 
golf.—Marshall 


UNKELD AND BIRNAM.—The Birnam Hotel; 

largest. best class, well-managed hotel in High- 

lands; ideal situation; own grounds; golf, 
Dunkeld. 


Tel. 24 


DINBURGH.-— Green’s Hotels: first-class tourist 
hotels ; most comfortable. Telegrams, ‘“ Verte, 
Edinburgh.” 
\DINBURKGH — North British Station. Hotel, 
KE Waverley Station. Scotland’s premier hotel. 
Owned and managed by LN.E.R. Phone Edinburgh 
24051 : tele g “ British, Edinburgh.” 


LGIN.—The Station Hotel; first-class accommo- 
dation; Phone No.58. E.H. Parr, Manageress. 


XETER.—New London Hotel ; first class; most 
E central; excellent garage with private lock-ups; 
night porter Telephone 146 Exeter. 


vy XETER.—Rougemont Hotel ; principal and best; 
private bathrooms; running water in bed- 
XETER.—Royal Clarence Hotel; restfully situ- 
ated in Cathedral Close: hot and cold water 
and radiator in bedrooms ; lift to all floors ; excellent 
cuisine ; vintage wines ; established 1769; moderate 
charges ; night porter. 


XMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel: principal; facing 
E sea; seven acres grounds; lift; central heating ; 
gas fires; moderate tariff. ‘Telephone 16 

XMOUTH.—Royal Beacon Hotel ; Unrivalled posi- 

tion ; overlooking bay. A. W. Bradshaw, prop. 
Se 


Hotel ; first-class ; facing 
sea. 


)ALMOUTH.—“ Grandview”; all year season ; 
water’s edge ; 2 min. town and piers. Tel. 86. 


ALMOUTH.—Hydro Hotel; facing sea; every 
comfort; moderate terms; recreation hall; lift. 
south aspect; 


VALMOUTH.—Penlargin Hotel; 
I directly facing bay ; smoking room; lounge; 
billiards. 


AVERSHAM —Ship Hotel; early Tudor period ; 
F golf; hard tennis courts. Percy Adams. 


ELIXSTOWE.—“ Felix” Hotel (owned and man- 

aged by L.N.E.R.); finest hotel on East Coast ; 

faces south. Telegrams, *‘ Felix Hotel, Felixstowe” ; 
telephone Felixstowe 221. 


LEETWOOD —North Euston Hotel, Esplanade; 
near station : golf; excellent cuisine. Phone 598. 


OLKESTONE.— Edgecliffe. The Leas; high-class 
pension ; sea views; tariff. Apply proprietor. 


OLKESTONE (Leas).—Grand Hotel; occupying 
F best position ; daily tea and evening dances. 


OLKESTONE.—Hotel Wampach ; near Leas and 
F sea ; good food ; comfort ; attention ; licensed. 


OLKESTONE.—Lyndhurst Hotel ; facing sea and 
bandstand. Terms, N. Kirbell, Manager. 


OLKESTONE.—Queen’s Hotel ; high-class family 
F and commercial ; electric lift. Apply Manageress. 
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{OLKESTONE.—Sothoron Lodge, West Leas; 
glorious sea views; excellent cuisine; capable 
supervision. 
OWEY.—St. Catherine’s Hotel} overlooking sea; 
new golf course. 
Womekeoroe BAY HOTEL, I. of W.—Sunny, 
sheltered grounds; lawn to sea; golf 


IRINTON-ON-SEA.—Grand; finest position ; full 
license ; excel. cuisine. Phone 12. Tariff, Mgr. 


ROME.—George Hotel; comfort and good cater- 
ing; tariff booklet free. Apply proprietor. 


URNESS ABBEY.—An L.M.S. hotel. Tele. 
grams, Hotel, Furness Abbey Station; tele- 
phone, Barrow-in-Furness 59. 


IANT’S CAUSEWAY, Bushmills Ireland.—Cause- 
way Hotel; first-class and moderate terms. 


LASGOW.—Grand Hotel, Charing Cross; com- 
mercial and family hotel. 


LASGOW.—Green's Hotel; 
hotel ; garage. 


first-class tourist 
Telegrams, Verte, Glasgow.” 


LASGOW.—More’s Hotel; high-class tourist and 
residential hotel; unsurpassed for comfort and 
cuisine ; moderate terms. Resident proprietress. 


LASGOW.—St. Enoch Hotel; first-class; con- 
venient for business men and tourists. 


LENDALOUGH, Co. Wicklow.— Royal Hotel; 

first-class; terms moderate ; open winter and 

summer; garage free; 32 miles from Dublin; fishing 
free lakes and rivers. 


LOUCESTER.—Bell Hotel; close to Cathedral ; 
garage; phone 772. Miss Thirlwall. Manageress. 


ODALMING.—Angel Hotel; home comforts; Char- 
~— appointment; billiards; garage ; hire 
el. 13. 


cars. 
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Haass AND ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
Warrior House Hotel; overlooking sea; most 
comfortable; up-to-date; central heating; lift; 


licensed ; moderate inclusive terms. 


—Green Dragon Hotel; first-class 
family ; gateway to Wye Valley ; garage. 


JERNE BAY.—Dolphin Hotel: first-class ; facing 
sez; garage; A.A. Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Pinder. Phone 4. 


INDHEAD.—Beacon Hotel: first-class; central 
heating ; golf ; tennis ; croquet ; garage. Phone 7. 


INDHEAD.—Hotel Moorlands; leading hotel : 
French cuisine; excellent wines; garage. 


OVE.—First Avenue Hotel. Finest position ; 
excellent cuisine: private suites and baths. 


OVE.—St, Catherine’s Lodge Private Hotel, 

Kingsway ; facing sea; warmth, comfort, sun- 

shine; private suites; recently enlarged. Tele. 
3404 Hove. 


ULL.- Grosvenor Hotel: family and com- 
mercial ; headquarters U.K.C.T.A. Telephones 
6223 and 4324. 


ULL.— Royal Station Hotel (owned and managed 

by L.N.E.R.); adjoins Paragon Station ; 

thoroughly up-to-date ; every comfort: large grill- 

room on the platform ; terms from Manager. Tele- 
grams, ‘‘ Nerotel.”’ 


ORLESTON.—Elmburst Links Private Hotel: 
extensive grounds; croquet; tennis; nearest 
links; garage. Phone 105. 


ORLESTON.—St. Edmunds Private Hotel ; facing 
sea and gardens; 50 bedrooms. Phone 119. 


UNGERFORD. — Bear Hotel: London-Bath 
road; anglers; motorists; best attention; 
good garage. 
UNSTANTON. — Glebe Hotel; highest point 
cliffs ; nearest public tennis and croquet courts. 


RASMERE.—Prince of Wales Hotel; first-class 
familv; home farm. T. Scott, Prop 

Ga English Lakes.—Rothay Hotel ; 

first-class family ; home farm, Tom Scott, prop. 


(\ RASMERE.— Swan Hotel ; first-class ; hot and 
J cold water all bedrooms. Telephone 23. 


REAT YARMOUTH.—Queen’s Hotel; the popu- 
lar hotel for comfort, cuisine. 


ULLANE.—Bisset’s Hotel; first class; golf, 
tennis; comfortable; electric light; lovely 
garden. 


East Lothian.The Marine Hotel; 
Scotland's greatest golfing centre; season 
Easter to October. 


<> 


ARROGATE.—Crown Hotel ; first-class : adjoins 
Royal Baths; redecorated ; moderate terms. 


ARROGATE.— Prospect Hotel: finest position ; 
central ; private suites; tariff on application. 


ARROGATE.—Royal Hotel; refined and com- 
fortable; very moderate charges; facing 
Southern Stray. 


facing Valley Gardens; Pump Room. 2 min. ; 
illus. tariff. 


JARROGATE.—Stray Hotel ; first-class ; beautiful 
grounds; tennis; perfect cuisine; garage ; 
near baths. 


House Hotel; a charm- 
i ing hotel amidst beautiful country ; excellent 
cuisine and service ; central heating ; every comfort ; 
R.A.C.; A.A. ; licensed ; resident proprietress, 


[J ASTINGS. — Alban Hotel; finest position on 
front; garage; lift. Phone 761. 


UNSTANTON.—Golden Lion Hotel; opposite 
Pier; AA. 


UNSTANTON.—Lestrange Arms and Golf Links 
Hotel; excellent golf; excellent food. 


UNSTANTON.- Sandrivgbam Hotel (owned and 
managed by L.N.E.R.); beautifully situated on 
Norfolk coast; golf; tennis; moderate terms. 
YTHE.—Hotel Imperial ; facing due south ; golf 
links ; tennis; garage. 


YTHE, Kent.—Swan Hotel; first-cl. comfortable 
hotel ; garage; R.A.C.; good golf. 


LFRACOMBE.—Collingwood: on front; RAC., 
A.A.; garage; lock ups ; lift; moderate terms. 
—N.R Gould 


LFRACOMBE.--The Grand : pleasant situation ; 
close to sea; separate tables; comfortable. 
Proprietor. 


[EERACOMBE.—The Granville for all sunshine ; 
position ; unrivalled views.—E. B. 
oster. 


NVERNESS.—Caledonian Hotel; first-class and 
com.; accom. 180; mod.; garage. F. Steven, Propr. 


NVERNESS.—Station Hotel, London, Midland, 
and Scottish Rly. Co.'s telephone 267. 


SLE OF WIGHT.—Totland Bay Hotel; premier 
Island hotel; beautiful situation ; golf; tennis ; 
bathing; dancing. Via Waterloo, Lymington. 


ERSEY.—Grand Hotel; premier of the Island; 

situated on sea-front; full south ; open all the 

years special terms for winter residents; central 
eating. 
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ENMORE. _Breadalbane Hotel ; situated Perth- 

shire Highlands; salmon and trout fishing; 

golfing, 18 holes; tennis; motoring garage. Tele- 
grams, ‘‘ Hotel.” Phone 5 Kenmore. 


ESWICK.—The Keswick Hotel; ideally situated 
| on Derwentwater; every modern convenience ; 
Resident Proprietors, Mr and Mrs. Wivell. 


.—The Old Abbey, Marine Drive; 
ideal position; sea and mountain views unsur- 
passed. Proprietor, A. Byrom. Tel. 180. 


LANGAMMARCH WELLS.— Lake Hotel; best 
scenery Mid-Wales; Barium Spring: golf; 
fishing ; garage. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. “One of the best 
in North Wales.” Tel. No. 7. J.8. Shaw, Res. Pr. 


OCH AWE.—Loch Awe Hotel (Argylishire) ; finest 
situa. in lands ; salmon and trout fishing ; ; 
free in Loch; boating ; tennis; mountaineering ; 
moderate terms. Tele. ad. Hotel, Loch Awe. 


OCH RANNOCH  (Perthshire).—Dunalastair 
Hotel: trout fishing; excellent cuisine and 
wines. Proprietor. 


ONDONDERRY.—Northern Counties Hotel; in 
conjunc. Abercorn Arms, Strabane ; Golf Hotel, 
Castlerock; Corporations, ArmColeraine; lead.hotels. 


ESWICK.—Lodore Hotel; ideal position ; head 
| of Derwentwater; electric light—H. T. Pope, 
proprietor. 


ESWICK.— Royal Oak Hotel Lakeland’s leading 
hostelry ; running water in bedrooms; dance 
room ; reasonable terms. Write Resident Director. 


-IDDERKMINSTER.— Lion Hotel; family and com- 
mercial; acknowledged finest cuisine. J. H. 
Round, proprietor. 
ILLAKNEY LAKES.—The Lake Hotel; premier 
hotel; mountain climbing; golf; fishing; 
excursions. 


INGSTOWN,—Koyal Marine; opposite landing 
stage; best hotel Co. Dublin. Wire ‘‘ Comfort.” 


Inverness-shire——Duke of Gordon 
Hotel. Mr. and Mrs. Wolfenden, Proprietors 
and Managers. 


VYRNWY HOTEL.—Montgomeryshire ; 
under entirely new management; first-class 
hotel; situated 1,000 feet up amidst magnificent 
scenery; trout- fishing, shooting, tennis; home farm. 


EAMINGTON. — Armathwaite Private Hotel; 
highest class ; electric light; separate tables ; 
charming situation. 


L* rooms: Victory Hotel. ‘Tel. 20191. spacious 
rooms; first-class mgment. Trust Houses Ltd. 


comfortable. 


EWES.—White Hart Family Hotel; fourteenth- 
century house; panelled rooms. — Walton, 
Proprietor. 


INCOLN —Saracen's Head; oldest established 
county hotel ; 75 bedrooms. Tel. 980 (3 lines). 


— Adelphi, England's Hotel Beau- 
tiful. Telegrams, ‘‘ Midotel, Liverpool.” Tele- 
phone R Royal 4400. 


IVERPOOL. —Exchange Station Hotel ; 
Railway terminus for trains from Scotland. 


IVEKPOOL.—Imperial Hotel, family ; cuisine 
first-class; elevator ; night porter; opposite 
railway station. 


IVERPOOL.— North Western Hotel ; 300 rooms; 
first-class family ; moderate Tel.‘ Bestotel.” 


LANDRINDOD WELLS.—Montpellier Hotel ; 
good cuisine; terms moderate ; electric lift.— 
Apply Lt.-Colonel H. 8, Laverton. 


Le DUDNO. — Craigside Hydro; the only 
covered tennis courts in the north; illustrated 
tariff on application to R. E. Munro, Manager. 


OWESTOFT.—Dagmar Guest House, Kirkley 

Cliff ; uninterrupted sea views ; tennis ; billiards ; 
thirty bedrooms ; home comforts; personal super- 
vision. Mrs. Fairchild. 


OWESTOFT. — Shaftesbury, 22, Kirkley Cliff; 
facing sea; bathing; tennis; young society : 
moderate. ~—Proprietress. 


UDLOW. —Angel Hotel ; fishing; electric light ; 
‘ garage; bowling green. Phone 4. Proprietor, 
R. K. Sharp. 


YME REGIS.—Bell Cliff; finest position sea 
front; near golf, tennis. Proprietor. 


YME REGIS.—Bow House Private Hotel; high 
situation ; extensive land and sea views. 


- YME REGIS. —Hotel Alexandra ; facing sea ; 
excellent cuisine ; central heating ; R.A.C. and 
A.A. hotel. Phone 10. A. Hinton, proprietor. 
YME REGIS.—Stile House; home comforts; ex- 
cellent cuisine: sea views; E. J. Leeming, prop. 
YNDHURST, New Forest.—Crown Hotel; 60 
4 rooms; garage; large gardens; golf near. 


YNTON.—Royal Castle Hotel; leading family ; 
grounds (9 acres) facing sea. Tom Jones, Propr. 


| Fig open of Rocks Hotel; midst glorious 
Devon scenery. 


SS 


AIDENHEAD BRIDGE — Skindle’s Hotel: 
premier hotel on the Thames; private lawns 
to river; tennis : boating; everything the best. 


f] AIDSTONE.— Royal Star Hotel ; entirely re recon- 
nee finest between London and Kentish 
coas 


M 4LVERN.—Hardwicke Hotel; nearest the College 
i and golf links; every comfort. Phone 246. 
H. Wilson, prop. 


ANCHESTER.—Victoria Hotel; appointed A.A. 
Tel. Victoria Hotel, Manchester. 


ARGATE.—Grand Hotel; premier position in 
Cliftonville; open throughout the year; modern 
comforts. 


V ARGATE ; Grosvenor Court I Hotel (Cliftonville 
for refined comfort. Telephone 311; tele- 
grams ‘‘ Grocourt.” 


ARLBOROUGH.—Ailesbury Arms Hotel; family 
and residntl; garage; Repairs Works. Phone 1. 


ATLOCK.—Chatsworth Hydro: leading hydro; 
finest position; nearest golf links; perfect 

system ; baths; latest electrical ; tennis (hard and 

grass); croquet; bowls: garages ; 40 cars. Tel. 9. 


L= DUDNO.— Gogarth Abbey Hotel,facing south 
grounds 526 ft. sea frontage ; maximum sunshine; 
glorious panoran ic sea and mountain views ; same 
successful ownership and administration upwards 
26 years; garage. Mrs T. Dutton, Propr. Tel. 411. 


LANDUDNO.—Grand Hotel ; premier of North 
Wales; 200 rooms; finest situation. 


LANDUDNO —Imperial Hotel; first-class ; facing 
sea ; sunny aspt.; partics. 8. Chantrey, Man. Dir. 


ATLOCK,—Rockside Hydro.; extensive grounds; 

modern = Turkish, electric and famous 
whirlpool ba voleanic ‘mud; golf; tennis; 
croquet and bowls. Telephone No. 12 (2 lines). 


ATLOCK.—Smedley’s Hydro. ; largest and most 
complete for health 


ELROSE.—Abbey, George and Abbotsford 
Hotels ; only first-class hotels in Melrose; both 
overlook ruins; J. K, Hamilton, Proprietor. 
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ENAI BRIDGE —Anglesey Hotel; first-class 
family and commercial; ideal holiday resort. 
—William Ellis, Proprietor. 


INEHEAD. — Avenue Private Hotel; own 
grounds; excellently appointed; close sands, 
golf links; same management 2) years. Phone 171. 


INEHEAD.—Hotel Metropole; largest; all mod. 
conveniences; centre; promenade; tennis; 
croquet; lift. 


ORECAMBE.—Grand Hotel, Promenade: garage ; 
near golf links. Tel 150. Prop. J. N. Yates. 


\ ULLION , 8. Cornwall. Poldhu Hotel, over- 
looking sea; close to good links.—Apply 
Manageress. 
D> 


AIRN.—Golf View Hotel; first-class; nearest 
links and :ea ; electricity ; elevator; garage. 


a, ee Marine Hotel; close to beach ; 
ideal for motorists; garage; p-trol; golf; 
tennis ; bathing: moderate terms. 


EWARK.—Clinton Arms for motorists; 20 sepa- 
rate lock-ups; petrol; oils, etc. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Central Station Hotel 
(owned and managed by L.N.E.R.); adjoins 
station; thoroughly up-to-date; every comfort; 
banqueting hall; large grill-room on the platform ; 
terms from Manager. Telegrams, ‘‘ Nerotel.” 


Newouar. —Atlantic Hotel; full sea view; 
adjoining golf links; lock-up garages. 


Private Hotel; sea views; 
elec. light ; lounge; sep. tbls. ; per. supervision. 


Private Hotel ; fine posi- 
tion on cliff ; close beaches, station; central. 


Rumon’s Private Hotel; facing 
sea ; adjoining golf links ; close beach ; garage ; 
two tennis courts ; croquet lawn. 


EWTONMORE (Inverness-shire).—Balavil Arms 
Hotel; overlooking golf course and tennis courts. 


tee BERWICK.—Marine Hotel; largest and 
best seaside hotel in Scotland; splendid golf. 


“BER WICK.— Royal Hotel ; at Station and 
first tee golf eourse ; overlooking sea. 


ORTHWICH.—Crown and Anchor Hotel; lounge 
accommodation; well-appointed bedrooms ; 
garage; electric light; ordinary 12.30 daily. Tele- 
phone 266. W. Clark, proprietor. 
Head Hotel; 15th century ; 
runniog water ; hot, cold; night porter. 


Hotel; first-class modern ; 70 
bedrooms ; night porter; good cooking. 


Flying Horse Hotei Tel 1164; 
an old house with modrn ser. Trust Houses Ltd. 


OTTINGHAM.—" High Peak” Private Hotel; 

Forest-rd, W.; Phone, Tel. Nottingham 1979; 

fine sit. ; convenient ; adjacent to Forest, Arboretum ; 
modern garage. 


BAN.—Great Western Hotel; leading hotel; on 
esplanade ; overlooking bay; moderate tariff. 


(\BAN —Marine Hotel ; on Esplanade ; largest and 
leading unlicensed hotel. Tel. 61. 


XFORD.— Castle Hotel; premier unlicensed hotel 
cf city ; modern comforts; resident proprietor. 
Motor house-boat for hire. 


XFOKD.—Clarendon Hotel Tel. 3485; recently im- 
proved ; grill room; orchtra. Trust Houses Ltd. 


ALGNTON, South Devon.—Redcliffe Hotel ; finest 
position in Torbay ; every comfort; mod. terms. 


ENARTH.—Esplanade Hotel; within three miles 
of Cardiff, overlooking Bristol Channel. 


ENZANCE.— Queen's Hotel; largest and principal 
__hotel ; 100 rooms ; lift to all floors. Illustrated 
tariff on application to Manager. 


ERTH.— Salutation Hotel: first class, select, no 
public bars ; electric cooking; moderate. 


ERTH.—Station Hotel; a first-class hotel owned 

and managed by. the Railway Companies; 

comfortable, convenient, and inexpensive for 
tourist or business men. Tel 741 (3 lines) 


ITLOCHRY, Perthshire—Atholl Palace Hotel ; 
_ (season May to October); centre of Perthshire 
Highlands; grounds 40 acres; garage 40 cars. 


| )LYMOUTH —Albion Hotel. Tel. 1423 ; close to Gt. 
Western Railway Station. Trust Houses Ltd. 


LYMOUTH.—Central Hotel; close to Hoe and 
theatres; excellent cuisine; moderate tariff 


Unsurpassed health resort; 

fishing; golf; boating: tennis: bathing; situ- 
ated amidst the grandest cliff scenery in Scotland ; 
central heating ; every comfort.—A Adam, Manager. 


RESTON.—Park Hotel. Ideal centre for Lake 
District. Telegrams, Bestotel, Preston; tele- 
phone, Preston 188, 


Hotel ; appointed R.A.C. 
and A.A. Tel. Granville, Ramsgate. 


EADING.—“ Mansfield House,’’ Kendrick Road: 
residential hotel ; nr. College. Tele. 597. 


HYL.-— ‘Marine Hydro”; excellent ‘cuisine ; 
moderate tariff ; golf linksattached. Tel. No. 13. 


RicHMoND, London, S.W.—See London. 


IPON.—Spa Hotel; first-class; open all year; 
garage; R.A.C.,A.A.,AC.A. 


YDE, I.W.—Royal Esplanade Hotel; facing sea 
and pier. Tel. Band Ryde Phone 293. 


YDE (I.W.).—Royal Pier Hotel; on sea-front. 
Tel. “ Excellence,” Ryde. Phone 351. 


George Hotel; blt. 1320; adapted 
to modern requirements. Telephone 189. 


ee ase Hart Family Hotel; pat. b 
Royalty, all Govt Depts. and Motor Clubs. Tel. 
98. C. Craske, manager. 


ALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA.~— Zetland Hotel (owned 
and managed by L.N.E.R.); on sea front, over- 
looking the Bay; adjoins station: billiard-rooms; 
thoroughly up-to-date: tennis courts; every comfort; 
tariff ; terms from Manager. Telegrams, 
* Nerotel.”’ 


Kent Hotel; private lawn 
extending to the sea S. A. Tanare, Proprietress. 


QANDOWN, 1.W.—Sandringham Hotel (private); 
+) finest position Esplanade; apply for illus.tariff. 


GAN REMO, Italian Riviera. The Royal Hotel for 
comfort. Dlustrated Folder No. 150 sent free 
on request.—M Bertolini, proprietor. 


ARK ("Gem of the Channel Isles”) —Hotel Bel- 

Air; boating; fishing; rock climbing; 

tennis; beautifu —: 300 fs sea views; exten- 
sive grounds; booklet; moderate. 


CARBOROUGH —Riviera Private Hotel; separate 
tables ; electric light ; dancing. Telephone 479, 
Manager. 
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CARBOROUGH —Royal Hotel ; 


facing sea and 
gardens ; moderate tariff : dancing. Phone 1046. 


1CARBOROUGH —Salisbury Hotel ; family and 
S commercial; central position; moderate charges 
Phone 710. 


EAFORD, Sussex. —Beach Hotel (private); 65 
S rooms; on sea front ; two golf clubs; moderate 
terme ; Phone 131 Seaford 


QEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Blatchington Court; near 
S sea and golf courses; south aspect; electric 
Phone 96. 


light ; constant hot water. 
QEAV IEW (I.W.).— Pier Hotel; premier; _first- 
i) class ; best situation ; overlooking sea — Write 
W. S. Farnell. 


YETTLE.—Asbfield Hotel ; K.A.C. and A.A. ; beauti- 
fully situated in the Yorkshire Dales. 


(@EVENO AKS.—Royal Crown Hotel ; most comfort- 
able residential hotel in the home counties 


OUTHPORT.,Palace Hotel, where health, com- 
S fort and homeliness abound ; hot and cold 
running water in all rooms. Terms from £5 5s. per 
week; week-end (including dinner, dance and 
Sunday concert), from 30s. 


YOUTHPORT.—Prince of Wales Hotel; ‘ The 
Leading Hotel”; excellent cooking, comfort; 
moderate terms; hot and cold water all bedrooms; 
six first-class golf links; garage; home farm. 
Telegrams: ‘“ Prince, Southport’’ Phones: 1431. 


OUTHPORT.—Victoria (R.A.C. and A.A.) Hotel; 
facing sea ; 120 rooms; palm court; orchestra. 
OUTHSEA.— Gladstone Hotel; first-class resdntl. 
unrivalled position and cuisine ; central heating ; 
garage. C.J. Mutty, Prop. Tele. 2784 
Hotel ; facing sea and 
common; mod terms; good cuisine Proprietor. 
T. ANDREWS. — Rusack’s Hotel, The Links; 
ideal for winter; golf. Telegrams, ‘‘ Rusack’s, 
St. Andrews.” 


T. ANNES-ON-THE-SEA —- Grand Hotel; close to 
Golf Club and open-air swimming bath. 


T. IVES, Cornwall —Chy-an-Drea Hotel ; 
looking bay and beach; 
A. H. Wheeler, proprietor. 


1T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — Adelphi; leading 
private hotel ; 100 rooms ; garage: from 10/6 daily. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Edinburgh Hotel: over- 

looking sea; between both piers: most com- 

fortable: up-to-date ; wide verandahs; lift ; licensed ; 
moderate inclusive terms. 


over- 
terms moderate.— 


YHANKLIN, | \W.—Milanese; facing south; near 
sea, lift. pier and Keats Green. 


HANKLIN, I.W.—Osborne House Boarding Es- 
tablishment, Esplanade; facing sea. Tariff from 
Mrs. F. Edwards 


HERBORNE.- Digby Hotel: only first-class hotel. 
Illustrated tariff on application to Manager. 


HORTLANDS.~— Shortlands House Hotel; charm- 
ing grounds; billiards; dancing ; tennis. Phone 
Bromley 916. 


\HREWSBURY. —Crown Hotel ; 
_ tral. Tel. 192 K.A.C and M. 


‘IDMOUTH.— Belmont Hotel ; first class : over- 
looking sea; lift; bedrooms with private bath. 


‘IDMOUTH.—Fortfield Hotel; finest position ; 
overlooking sea; cricket field ; tennis courts; 
garage. 


IDMOUTH —Knowle Hotel ; first in town ; 20-acre 
garden ; hard tennis courts. 

‘IDMOUTH. —Moor Court (private) ; adjoins golf 
links ; tennis courts; garages. Tel, 18Y. 


first-class; cen- 


St. Helens ; highest class . close golf, 
tennis; winter, 3} guineas ; summer, 4-5. 


IDMOUTH.— Victoria Hotel; finest position; 
close to sea; lift and lock-up garages. 


QKYE, Portree. — Royal Hotel ; first-class ; best 
centre for visiting the far-famed Misty Isle ; 
terms moderate. 


T. MARGARET'S BAY.— Granville Hotel ; 
first class; excellent cuisine and wines; gar 
tennis, etc. ; grounds 3acres ; ‘phone 12 Propeiahneas. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT.—North Stafford Hotel; lead- 

ing hotel ; op. station; moderate tariff ; garage. 

1TRANKAEK.—King’s Arms Hotel; short route 
K for Ireland; alli club appointments. 


TRATFORD-UPON-AVON.— —Shakespeare Hotel ; 
the premier hotel of the Shakespeare country. 


WANAGE.— Grand Hotel; sea front; south ; 
nearest links; licensed; garage. Phone 98. 


WANAGE —The Highcliffe Private aa sea 
front ; near golf links; garage. Phone 4 


SS 


AUNTON.—Castle Hotel; the old estab. County 
House. Proprietors: Harrison's Hotels, Ltd. 


AVISTOCK.—Bedford Hotel; close to moors; 
hunting, golf, salmon and trout fishing. 


YEIGNMOUTH.— Royal Hotel ; only hotel on sea 
front. Proprietors : Harrison's Hotels. Ltd. 


YENBY.—Thierry’s Imperial Hotel; unique situa- 

tion; south ; edge of cliff: French management: 

cuisine ; bedding; private sea-bathing; nearest 
links; ballroom ; mild winter climate. 


Arthur’s Castle Hotel. Cluse 
to sea and the ruins of King Arthur's Castle. 


l[T’ORCROSS.—Torcross Hotel, near Kingsbridge, on 


ONNING-ON-THAMES~—French Horn Hotel. 
First-class residential; tennis; bathing; golf; 
R.A.C. and A A. 


OUTHAMPTON. — Dolphin Hotel; _ first-class 
family and commercial; near docks and 
stations ; fully licensed ; garage; night porter 


OUTHAMPTON.— South - Western Hotel: ap- 
“pointed RA.C.and A.A. Tel. Welcome, South- 
ampton 


OUT HEND- ON-SEA.—Palace Hotel ; 250 rooms; 
magnificent winter gardens; orchestra ; terms 
moderate. 


OUTHPORT —Hesketh Park Hydro: ideally situ- 
ated ; excellent cuisine; near golf links; illus- 
trated tariff on application. Phone 1355. 


sea front; fresh-water fishing free; tennis ; 
batbing. 
ORQUAY.—Grand Hotel; most luxurious; best 
position ; sea front; hot and cold water and 
radiator in all bedrooms; garage for 1(0 cars. 
Phone 2 


rporgu: AY.— Hydro Hotel, Daddy Hole Cave ; fully 
licensed ; first class throughout ; facing sea. 


-—Imperia! Hotel ; adj. Medical 
Baths; garage attached ; ‘Chas. W . Hore, Man, 


ORQUAY.—The New Savoy Hotel; Torquay’s 
latest and most comfortable hotel; expert 
management; unequalled cuisine; write for tariff. 
Telegrams ‘‘Perfection, Torquay ’’; tel. 2161 Garage 


ORQUAY.— Osborne Hotel ; 


premier position ; 


winter and summer cuisine ; comfort, econom 
great features: golf ; tennis ; motors; garage; balk. 
room ; electric lift, lighting ; gas fires in bedrooms, 
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rat tne: ; old estab. fam.hotel ; nearest 
sea. Proprietors: Harrison's Hotels, Ltd. 


TORQUAY. — The Sandringham Private Hotel ; 
restful ; select: central. ‘Terms from 34 guineas. 
ORQUAY.—Vernon Court Hotel; centre town; 
electric lift; overlooking Princes Gardens, 
Torbay. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Calverley Hotel; first- 
class fully licensed family ; good cuisine; electric 

lift ; comfortably warmed ; sunny grounds; tariff on 
application. Miss Gladwin, Manageress. Tel. 1294. 


NBRIDGE WELLS.—Lonsdale Mansions 
Private Hotel; near to station and common; 
most comfortable; highly recom. Tel 886. 


URNBERRY.—Station Hotel; modern holiday 
hotel ; two golf courses; garage ; sea baths. 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Tel. 102; finest hotel 
in I.of W. Trust Houses Limited. 


IRGINIA WATER.—Glenridge Hotel; A.A. and 

R.A.C.; beautiful grounds of 24 acres, with own 

farm; golf; tennis; croquet; dancing. Terms from 
3 guineas ; 40 minutes City. 


ELLS.—Swan Hotel: facing the Cathedral ; 
garage ; electric light. Telephone 21 Wells. 
ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Acme of comfort,‘* North- 
lawn’’ Pension; facing sea; personal super- 
vision. Proprietor, H. D. Preston. Phone 111. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA, St. Clements.— All home 


comforts, with complete hotel service ; 
moderate terms; established twenty years. Resi- 
dent proprietor, Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Hugh Marr. 


Telephone 36.—Apply tariff. 


\ ESTCLIFF - ON - SEA.—Leas Hotel; excellent 
cuisine; terms moderate; finest position. 
Phone Southend 638. 
ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA (Essex).—Westcliff Resi- 
dential Hotel ; only one hour from London ; 
attractive terms. 


EST HARTLEPOOL.—Grand Hotel (owned 

and managed by L.N.E.R.); the premier hotel 
on Tees-side ; central situation ; close to station ; 
restaurant, lounge and billiard-rooms; thoroughly 
up-to-date ; every comfort ; moderate tariff; terms 
from Manager. Telegrams, ‘‘ Nerotel.’’ 


class family ; facing sea; garage; tennis; lift. 


HO.—Golden Bay Hotel; leading 
N.Devon hotel ; facing famouslinks ; managrss. 


EYBRIDGE.— Oatlands Park Hotel thirty 
minutes from London; magnificent country 
residential hotel ; 130 bedrooms ; 69 acres, including 
golf; unrivalled attractions ; illustrated brochure 
on request. 


HITBY.—Westcliffe Private Hotel ; leading and 
best ; facing sea and gardens. Telephone 100. 


WINCHESTER. — The Royal Hotel ; leading and 
best: attract. garden; central heating; quiet. 


INDERMERE HYDRO.—Unrivalled position 
hard and grass tennis courts ; large ball-room. 


INDERMERE.—Storrs Hall Hotel, on lake 
shore. W.J. Warren, Manager. xa 
INDSOR.— White Hart Hotel; facing Windsoj 
Castle; 100 rooms; brochure on request. 
OODHALL SPA.—Eagle Lodge Hotel; full 
licensed; garage; tennis; croquet. Phone 


SPA.—Spa Hotel ; near Pump Roo: 
and golf links. Phone 9. 


Wee (Oxon).—Bear Hotel ; 300 years old 
entrance to Blenheim Park; exc. cuisine 
garage. Phone 49. 
ORCESTER—Crown Hotel; established 
years; garage. Tel. 338. Miss Godfrey, mn 
ORCESTER.—Star Hotel ; electric lift ; lounge; 
grill; reading-room; gar. G. E. Spurr, propr, 


VW REXHAM (the Gate to North srysonventance fd 


Arms Hotel; first-class ; every convenience 
motors; A.A. Tel.“*Wynnstay.’’ Phonel65 R. 
Howard, Manager 

ORK.—Royal Station Hotel (owned and managed 
by L.N.E R.); adjoins the station ; thorough 
up-to-date: every comfort ; ae ack reading a 
writing-rooms: tea-room on the platform; garage 
terms from Manager. Telegrams, “ Nerotel.’’ 


WEST AUSTRALIA 


ALGOORLIE.—Grand Hotel; home of Cale 
donians and prospectors ; moderate tariff. 


The Hotel Esplanade; one of Australia's 
leading hotels. J. Paxton, proprietor. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
EW WESTMINSTER.—Hotel Russell; first-cl 
family hotel; home comforts ; 75 rooms. 


CANADA 
ANCOUVER.—Glencoe Lodge; only high-class 
resident hotel in city with ideal situation near 
shopping districts and convenient to beaches: 
Manageress, Miss Jean Mollison, who managed 
Chateau Louise many years; one hundred rooms, 
fifty with baths ; rates, $1.50 day and upwards, 


SS 


NEW ZEALAND 
Ao: New Zealand.— World’s greatest 
thermal and scenic wonderland ; sportsmen'’s 
paradise. On arrival stay at Hotel Stonehurst, only) 
Private Tourist Hotel de Luxe ; extensive grounds, 


OTEL MON DESIR, Takapuna, Auckland.— 
The leading seaside resort for visitors and 
tourists to New Zealand. 


USSELL, New Zealand. The home of the 
world’s finest deep-rea fishing. Stay at “The 
Gables” Private Hotel. Enquiries solicited. Mr. 
and Mrs. Clow. 


BIBBY LINE. eirst-ciass 


Fast Twin-Screw Mart, Ort-Driven Vessets 
SAILING FORTNIGHTLY to 


Marseilles, Egypt, Palestine, Sudan, 
Ceylon, Burma, and Southern India 


For particulars apply to BIBBY BROS. & CO., 26 Chapel 
Street, Liverpoo! ; or 10-11 Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3, 
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Established 1809 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. To) 


Total Funds exceed, £32,520,000. Income exceeds, £9,959,000 


FIRE LIFE 
ACCIDENT ANNUITIES 
BURGLARY MARINE 
CHIEF OFFICES 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle St., E.C. 2. EDINBURGH: 64 Princes 


SPRING CRUISES 


HE new twin-screw, oil-burning S.s. “RANCHI,” 16,600 tons gross register, is one of 
most luxurious vessels in the P. & O. Company’s fleet, and therefore one of the most luxurg 
afloat. This year she will make 


THREE SPRING-TIME CRUISES FROM LONDO 


May 6 (27 days, fares from 45 Guineas) to Sicily, Venice, and the Coast of Dalmai 

June 3 (17 days, fares from 27 Guineas) to Lisbon, the Balearic Is., Corsica, Sardinia, 

June 21 (17 days, fares from 27 Guineas) to the Azores, Madeira, the Can 
Islands, Morocco, &c. 


Pictorial Brochures, ‘‘ P. & O. Spring Cruises,’’ and ‘‘The Book of the Ranchi,” on applica 
as below. 


P. & O. SUMMER CRUISES BY THE ‘‘RANCHI.” @ 


July 9 & July 23—THE FJORDS OF NORWAY. 13 Days; Fares from 20 Gns. 
Aug. 6—NORWAY & the NORTHERN CAPITALS. 19 Days; Fares from 30 Gns. 
Aug. 26—THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 14 Days; Fares from 21 Gns. 
Sept. 1o—CYPRUS, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. 28 Days; from 48 Gns. 


Pictorial Brochures, ‘‘P. & O. Cruises,” and ‘‘ The Book of the Ranchi,” on application as be 


j 
P.& O.Short Sea Voyages : Gibraltar, Tangier, Marseilles, Algiers, Egypt, Port Suda 
Handbook and Sailings on application. | 


For Handbooks, Cabin Plans, and all information apply | 
P &. 0. CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 4, Srsvenor.) 14, COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, 


FOR ALL KINDS OF CROFTER MADE § 
W. BILL/Homespuns| 
Woollen Merchant (SCOTCH and IRISH) { 
31 & 29 Gr. PORTLAND Sr. Lees 
Branch— FOR 


93 NEW BOND STREET | Country wear, Travel, and Sport. 


LON DON. (ESTD. 1846.) An immense stock of rare value and distinction can be 
inspected by the TRADE and PUBLIC at either address, 
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Have You Seen 
the 


ENLARGED 


SATURDAY 
REVIEW 


Double the former space for books and 
writers. 


All the old features retained in full. 


Literary Competition each week. 


Send for free specimen copy to: 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER, 
9 KING STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


People are talking about the ‘SATURDAY’ 


= 
= 
= 


all 
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PLAYERS 
NAVY 
MIXTURE 


Cool smoking and clear thinking. 


with business problems, 
many a man takes up his pipe and fills 
it with Player’s Navy Mixture. 


He goes to that familiar pipe and that favourite 
tobacco for cool smoking and clear thinking. 
A few moments spent in that company give 
him a fresh stimulus, a mental ‘second 
wind.” He takes up his task with renewed 


energy, with added confidence. 


P. 1415 


eA Charming Gift Book. 


“The best book on the Turf we have read for half a 
century.”—The Field. 

“All who love good literature and the record of good 
sport combined will find interest in this pleasant volume. 
I wish I had more space to devote to the good things in this 
most readable book.” —J. St. Loe Strachey in The Spectator. 


CHAPTERS FROM 
TURF HISTORY 


By NEWMARKET. 


IS illustrated volume recalls some of the 

most interesting events in Racing Literature. 
It reviews the repeated endeavours by five Prime 
Ministers of England to win the Chief Prizes of 
the Turf. The volume concludes with some 
reflections upon the problems of Turf government 
in more recent days. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


Price 10/6 Net. 


LONDON: NATIONAL REVIEW OFFICE, 
8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
HYDRO 


A Residential and Treatment 
Centre 


Every variety of Electrical, 
Massage, and Thermal 
Treatment : Brine, Turkish, 
Nauheim, and Radiaiit 
Heat Baths. 


Telephone 341 


Resident Physician 


UNWIN BROTHERS, LIMITED, THE GRESHAM PRESS, LONDON AND WOKING 
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